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suggest ways to communicate a more realistic impression. In Minority 
and Community Services, four projects were chosen and each project 
was to publish analyses of the interactions among the university, the 
community, and the target group. .In Campus Development, UUIP 
researchers attempted to identify the consequences of campus 
expansion. The aim of Long-Range Community Goals was to establish a 
reliable system for identifying the community's long-range goals, and 
the University's relation to these goals.. In University Governance 
for Community Relations, data from the other four efforts were 
integrated to make recomn\endations on ways of improving the 
University's community relations. Major conclusions cover six basic 
issues: (1) the service dimension; (2) models of institutions; (3) 
internal organization; (4) open access and mass education; (5) 
collaboration and community/constituencies; and (6) academic 
excellence and the urban dimension. . (Author/PG) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



University-Urban Interface Program 



The major thrust of UUIP v^as to study, chronicle and concurrently 
evaluate the interface between Pitt and its urban community. This 
research on action programs was sponsored by a grant from t!ie U.S. 
Office of Education. Ultimate goals are to design ways in which 
these relations may be enriched, and to provide insights or guide- 
lines for other institutions- 

Early in the Program, five representat i ve . projects were selected 
for study; Communications, Minority and Community Services, Campus 
Development, Long-Range Community Goals, and University Governance 
for Community Relations. UUIP did not operate or finance University 
activities in these areas; it studied their impact and chronicled 
the progress of development. Some thirty-five reports have been pub- 
lisheid on the Program, including studies of Pittsburgh goals, community- 
University forums, campus development, economic impact, and images of 
Pitt among groups such as. alumni or neighbors. Presentations at national 
meetings evoked inqui ries and led to recognition that included hosting 
conferences of experts called by the Carnegie Commission of Higher 
Education. 

The goal of Communications was to explore the perceptions of the 
University held by its various publics, to measure clianges in percep- 
tion and to ascertain their causes, to analyze any discrepancies between 
these perceptions and reality, and to suggest ways of communicating a 
more realistic and accurate impression. An alumni op i n ion study , a 
readership survey and an analysis of the economic impact of Pitt have 
been completed. The last won a top av;ard as a program management case 
study. 

In Minority and Community Services, four projects were chosen and 
labeled "Operation Outreach." They represent only a few of the special 
programs undertaken by the University. A research aim in each project 
is to publish analyses of the interactions among the three entities 
involved - the University, the communiL,'. and the target agency or group. 
First, Project Right Start is a center for early detection or prevention 
of psychological problems in young children in Pittsburgh's Hill District. 
A second, cooperative effort betv;een the School of Social Work and a 
neighborhood organization focuses on problems in the City's North Sine. 
A third is a management consul t i ng service run by Pitt businesses in 
black communities. The fourth is an innovative learning laboratory 
introduced into two elementary schools by a Pitt learning theorist. 

In Campus Development, UUIP researchers attempted to identify the 
consequences of campus expansion, and to map the interaction within 
and among University, commun i ty , and government groups. Results may 
enable the University to involve its neighbors more intimately and 
effectively in planning for their mutual neighborhood. 
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The aim of Long-Range Community Goals was to establUh a reliable 
system for identifying tlie community's long-range, goals , and the v/ays 
in which the University can relate to those goals most meaningfully. 
To this end, UU I P completed a Pittsburgh Goals Study, in which community 
leaders were asked their views on sal lent social issues and possible 
civic changes. Four UUIP sponsored forums, bringing together community 
leaders and facul ty members to discuss critical urban prioricies, also 
have been analyzed. 

In University Governance for Community Relations, data from the other 
four efforts were J ntegrated to make recommendations on ways of improving 
the University's community relations through alternative policies 
and organizational configurations. The final neport also discussed an 
inventory of University activities, in the urban field. 

Major conclusions cover six basic issues: 

1) The Service Dimension 

2) Models of Institutions 

3) , Internal Organization 

h) Open Access and Mass Education 

5) Collaboration with Communities/Constituencies 

6) Academic Excellence and the Urban Dimension 
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This Ivim?! k^j.r'jrv of the University cf Pi tt b-burr^h * s Urbcni Jjitoi^fncu 
Program onior];cs as <a rc.'-'ult of coo]^eration, covifri 'vitLon, candoj* a?id 
advice of " many. AssocI afcs-' in coiiimiini t.y , r^ovcroinont , private a:id 
University or^iani zatioar, ])rovicloJ inforraat 1 on a)id ruidance. 

In t])c U.nivcrsity, api'^reci ati on is diu-: to f:d:!i.iivisLrat.ive iitaf.f, 
faculty, iJnd in particular t}ic UUiP Koseajxh ^dvJ.sory Council, liclpful 
and faci ] ita t rju( sup^.i^c.^tions -^sX^'C made durinf^ a t ime of chaniK: by 
Progruri! Di rectoj':-*i and ProjecL Officers botn in tlic Office of lichxation- 
and the Nd'tional Inr-ti tutc of l:dacat:Ion . 

Orijzinaliy, a five-year lonj) itudinal effort was plannec?. Because 
of chajuanf. pr.Lo:rities and biidgot considerations, tlie ]o;cgrai;i v:as 
shortened l)y a year, resources reduced by 2S per ceni and ernjoliascs 
changed.' l]ov;ev<n', niuch of tlie orMriiiai plan v/as retained and the ■ 
overall o]'j]'»ori unity to work in tln.s area of i.^jpo'i tant chaiicn^^'c and 
0})portun-i t>' was stinnilating. - Hopefully the results will be of iielp 
to tlic lini V orfjity provide insights to. cor.'.iiiun.i.ty "groups and offer 
guidance ro other organ:i ?-ar icms arid .institutions interested in interface-- 
an area of cor'iiion boundary or^cjDncern. 

Specif ical J y J tlie work \va5 complcLod by. zliO Llnj versity-Urban 
■ Interface staff at Pittsburgli under the Secretary of tlv.: Uuiversityj 
Dr. Albert Van Dusen, who acted as Principal Investigator. 
Dr. Pvobert C. Ivricr.son served as Director of Isosearch Prograiiis; 
Dr. Marl'ha Haum ivas Research. Maniiger; Drs. Parbara Janeson and 
Paul Ehau' ivere Project Roscarcli Directors; Liva Jacoby and 
Cliristina Jareiaa were Researc]i Assistants; Ramsey Kieff and Michael, Sugg, 
sejn'ed i)r'.]y:irtant roles among a larger group of Graduate Research. 
Assistants and other su]:>port staff who served in imre short-ter)n 
capacities, .special mention should bo n^ade of Linda Uykoff who pro- 
vided invaluable ajd as secretary througliout tlie life of the project.. 
All contribut'cjd to a collected effort. 
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INTRODUCTIOK 

"The interaction l;o::veon major c:i t y-baf:,od univorBi ties and their 
cOiVjiLunitier. hivs bacnii^o a ruU:ler of v^rcai: rtr;l"lon,il si ^,n.Lf ican.cc . On tl^c 
one h^iud, the .iDOi:oci>^ii:-,g intCirfrii-.y of our urban prob.l.c:i:.-i and the-; ^.roviiij.; 
publ.ic awarcniess of imc\ o.orr-.ern about tb, .se pj;cbJ,cn^:: . iuu'-e givuTi. ihc-ri the 
h:jf$hest natioM.Tl donier^tic ])Tiority. Al^r^st s:i.tPu.IVciniouf;ly tno inajor 
nrj.wersitis?.;- of t]\e. c.our.Lry have'ccii^o to bo viev-'ed, irsore than (;ver belore^ 
(\s powerful resources .tor .soivinp. ixll sortjj of p.atrLonal rprobler.'c-: aiid for 
ac'.liievivig nation*':?! priorities. Those two developnients converge in v:hi:t 
can be cnlled thn miiveryity-urbau interface,,'/' 

In 1969, the University of Pittsburgh prei>arGd a propo^.ial . which tlais 
Kimuiiarized the problsTii and which, aucidGntly. gave the progrrrii] .which ib* 
the subject of this report its' nam^;, 

The University-Urban Interface. Trograiii (UUI?) vn:^.r) officially launched 
in March, 1970.'' Ab a lo,r,ici:] siue for tb.e ctudy of sn archetypic{:i] J.nter- 
face btitvjeen an Mvha'n univerr.ity and its Burround-ing corar.unity , the Uiiiversity 
of Pittsburgh; had several major advantages: 

The University of Pittsburgh' ±c: Xoc;v:ed in a nietrcpolitan 
area that i^ t:ypicaily complex in its iiooial-econoTnic 
character^, ite raci^^l-^ithnlc diversity^ and ii:s govern- 
Tiiental and . institution^^!, variety . . 

The Unjveri^:ity of Pittrdnirgh is clearly tlie c'oniprchen^n^ve 
university to wiu'.cli its community looks. It is supported by ' 
local and private, v;e!l as state fniids,. . Hos\: of its 
graduates not only coine from, but remain in, the city are:-r, 

It is located in the heart of the city, contj.guous to tlie 
area's Ifjrgest 'black ^ghetto . . - 

It is a university v^hich was, and is, officially committed 
to and deeply " engaged in a r^ulti-f aceted effort tc improve 
'^social just-ico':''' Consequently it \rdSy and is, experiencing 
virtually all th.e internal and external pressures that the' 
urban crisis has repawned* 

It waf^, and ir, j in the process of wajor physical expansion 
vAich has j.nteniirif led the implngeThent of university and 
urban coiCTunity. ^ , . 

. ' ' ' . ■ .■ ^ 

Finally, and what i:iade the opportunity unique, is that the University 
of Pittsburgh had already prepared itself to impose a research and evaluation 
design upon -those of its operations which were cspeciall^relevant "to the' 
interface of a university and its surrounding coiiimunity. '"'^ 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

(5) 



9t ' ■ . 

U.S. Office of Education Grant-j Contract No.. OEG-2~9-4.80723'-1027 , . 
Project No, 80725 , ' ■ 

See especially Albert Van Dusen, llSJ^llJl^ 
T-n^r- — — ^^il^'^^'ST'^it^Jjf^P:^^ July, ]9*'2/'* — - - ^ ^ 

tKJL ^ i 
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'^Iramadiately following his appointment in 1967, Chancellor Wesley 
\h Posvar had requi?-SteJ an inventory of exxatins University .pro[»rans relating 
to urban development, and, in subsequent stateitients, policy directives and 
budf^et committments, has given substance to the University's pledge to 
better the v:elfare of the urban community iu gexieral and, in particular, 
to advance the cause of social justice. 

Early in the effort, a University Council on Urban Programs (UCUP) 
had been established under the chairmanship of the Vice Chancellor for 
Program Development and Public Affairs, Additionally, the Chancellor 
requested faculty to examine hov; they could better help meet critical 
urban problems and to propose new programs. In response, over one hundred 
detailed proposals requiring new funding were subp.<itt:ed . 

The offices of the Provost, the Vice Chancellor for Program Develop- 
ment and Public Affairs, and the Director of Planning evaluated the proposals 
and prepared a list of the ones they felt merited funding. Presentations 
were made to potential donors, and funds were secured vzhich enabled some 
divisions of the University to move beyond mere volunteer efforts. 

Despite these accomplishments, by early 1969, the University was still 
seeking v7ays to make its committment more explicit, to determine what role 
the University should plcy in the community and to mobilize its resources to 
perform that role/' (University-Urban Interface Program Brochure, 1972:1-2) 

It was in this atmosphere of continuing concern with the appropriate 
role for the University and the mobilisation of resources to meet what has been 
termed "the urban challenge'', that the University-Urban Interface Program came 
into being at Pitt. ''Interface" potentially covets a very broad spectrum 
o£ contacts betvjeen the University and the community, and this is certainly 
the case at Pitt. The University of Pittsburgh is an extremely large 
institution. In 1972, the student enrollment was over 31,000, and faculty 
numbered more than 1600. The com.plexity of the University is demonstrated 
in part by the number of semi-autonomous divisions within the institutional 
structure. Besides the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and the College of Arts 
and Sciences, there are schools of medicine, lav;, nursing, public health, 
social v7ork, business, dental medicine, education, engineering, public 
affairs, library sciences , health^-rela^ted professions, pharmacy, and general 
studies. Because of this diversity the governance structure of the 
institution is necessarily highly complex, involving many levels and channels 
of authority and influence. 

Since it would be impossible to study all forms of interaction between 
this complex organization and the many groups in its urban environment, the 
developers of the proposal for the University-Urban Interface Program had 
to select specific areas for research out of the vast array of potential 
opportunities. After careful consideration, five priorities were selected 
as a '^sampling" of types of engagement between the University and the 
conauunity . These priorities x^ere defined as: 



1. Minority and Community Services 

2. Campus Development 

3. Communications 
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4. Long Range Coimnunity Coals 

5. University Governance for CoiTi^nuni.t:y Relations . 

Only the first area actually represents an alteration froiii the plans set 
out in the proposal for the pro^rnifi. Originally it liacl been decidod to 
cjironicle the dcvelopn:enu of the Office of Url^an and CorniTiiinity Services, 
created in 1969 to provj.de a liaison hetvreen the University and tlto dls- 
advantaj^t^d and minority groups in the coinmunil-y » CUCS v:ould establii.?h 
an arm into tlie appropri.ate areas in the conmimity vo learn about 
community needs and attempt to match them vjiLh Uiri versity resources - 
Hov?everj the director of OUCS \vished to nibboli:^'.e funds for action in 
the . coiTiiriunity rather than research^ while the Office of Education p,rant , 
V7as for research On University activity es. This dileniiiia v.^as solved when 
the Pitt agreed to put this office on "hard" raoue^'j t>)at is, as part of 
the University regular budget > and the director was freed from research 
responsibilities. 

A substitution (Minority and Comiuunity Services) was, therefore > 
made by UUIP, and the: remaining priorities v:ere carried out as planned. 
Relatively l^rief descriptions of the several priorities are presented 
below to provide a genex'al orientation for the more dp.tailed data 
analysis chapters vhicli. follov?. An important distinction to be kept 
in mind is that there are tv;o elements involved in tl^e descriptions. 
On the one liand, there are the ongoing activities in the particulai." 
project or program^ and', on ihe other ^ there are. the raethods by vjljich 
research is being carried out on these activities. UUIP did not 
operate or fin^p.nce tlie projects; its function^ rather, was to stud)' 
thenr impact and to clironicle the process of development* The 
descriptions of the priorities are an adaptation from the UUIP Brochure 
referred to earlier. 



COMMUNICATIONS 

The goal of this research project was to explore the perceptions of 
the University held by its various publics to measure changes in perception 
and ascertain the causes of those changes, to analyze the discrepancies 
between tliese perceptions and the reality of tlie University, and then to 
suggest V7ays of communicating to each of the University's publics a more 
realistic and accurate impression. The University \s publics are many and 
diverse; they include businessm.en, labor unions, professionals, religious 
groups, minorities, nationality groups, foundations, local government, 
alumni, parents of students, and four groups V7ithin the . University itself 
(students, faculty, administrators, and staff)* 

As the University begins to take a more active part in helping to solve- 
soeietal problems, it requires, perhaps more than ever before, the s>n7^patlietic 
understandii-)g of those .who provide its moral and financial support. And as 
the community becomes a more active participant in University affairs, it 
becomes increasingly necessary for the University to understand its assumptions 



and prloritiGs. .T))e University \s- formal comn.unications program is .intended 
to ,as3ist: in building this tv:o-vay 'understanding. The program includes: 

a. providing information about the University to. local and 

national mass media; 

b. publication of a bi-weekly campus nevjspaper, a quarterly alumni 

newspaper, a quarterly alumni feature. TTiap,a2rine, iUid intermittent 
nev;slettev3 for certain professional schools; 

c. arranging for faculty members and administrators to apj^ear on 

television and radio shows and to speak at meetings of professional 
societies, comTi-unity agencies, etc. 

d. providing special communications — bulletins, brochures^ posters, 

etc. — de:'?igned to promote University programs and events, to 
recruit students, etc. 

UUIP analyzed thess channel's of cominunication, assessed the information f3owin 
through them, and defined the publics they are reaching or failing to reach. 
SLaf f members have systematically analy2:o.d the content of a variety of publications 
the student paper, the bi~v7eekly University newspaper, the quarterly, alumni 
paper, the nevjsletter for parents of students, the coinmuter student paper, 
news releases issued by the Office of News and Publications, and articles 
about the University appearing in the city's two daily papers — in an attempt 
to detern-iine the kinds of messages about the University seen by its various 
publics. They also have conducted' several surveys among stxidents, residents, 
and alumni in an attempt to ascertain the instrui::ent s of communication upon 
V7hiah they depend for information about the University and to define their 
image of the University and its mission* 

C/iMPUS DEVELOPMENT 

The necessity for universities to expand their physical facilities has 
made for often explosive relauions with their naighbors, not onl^^ at the 
University of Pittsburgh, but at Columbia, Duke, and around the country. 
Erection of new university buildings has. a iriajor impact on the surrounding 
community's aesthetic character, its commercial enterprises, its citi^rens, 
its public transportation, and its cultural activities. 

At the time UUIP began operations. The Forbes Field Comple — a major 
physical expansion of the campus into an area which previously housed a 
stadium for the city's professional athletic teams — vjas already scheduled 
and largely funded. This project V7as naturally ciiosen as a target for 
UUIl' --esearch; others vjere a proposed dormitory, a building to house the 
Dep.v -nt of Chemistry, and a proposed addition to the medical complex. 
Each. lie, projects vjas in a different stage of planning — ranging from 

an e^ Ished plan which v;as about to be implemented and therefoi*e allowed 
very le latitude, to a long^-ran^^e building objective in which it was 

stil] :isible for the community to collaborate:. 

I'JIP researchers attempted to identify the consequences of campus 
expan.'jion and to map the complex interaction within and avnoug University, 
coiranuuity, and government groups. 



Questions derived by co!nparl)ig GMperiencGG v;it:h oLiiGr urban schools 
have been used ac? a framcMOork foi: cl^a.ly^in^3 the University of: ritt.sburghVs " 
n:ii:untion. Tliey include; (1) Is cainpus dcvclopivierit DO.cctJsary? .(2) Did 
Ihe University malco lon[^-~rango. planj-; and/or V7ern the pJ.ans revealed to tlio 
public? (3) Is the-!. Univor^'ity sensitive to- pro]>leins of resident relociction? 
(4) Has the University, planned for multi-use b\nMdiugr>? (5) Uas the 
University iiiade an effort- to reconcile differencefj V7ith the co!i;-mmity? 

(6) Uov; v;ill the excinption or ta::ation of nev7 developmouit be handled? 

(7) ViHiat fornis of collaborative planning work best? 

earch has been conducted by observation of negotiating groups, 
attendance at public meetings > and interviev/s v/lth key personnel. The 
staff also Gxchan^-^ed infon ui.tion vn'th. researchers v»'ho are studying cauipua 
expansion at other universities. Social area analysJ.s of the Oaklavid area 
also v;as done. 

It is hoped tliat the findings of tliese various research projects vjill 
enable the University to involve its neighbors Tiiore intimately and effec-- 
tively in planning for their niutual neig^hborhood . 

MINORITY AND COMMUNITY SERVICES 

UUIP activity within this first priority concentrated on four projects 
which have been labeled Operation Outreach, These^'jjrojects represent ovily 
a few of the numerous special programs undertaken the Universi.ty. Other 
major efforts- — not specifically targets of UUIP research — include an Office 
of Urban and CoiDTnunity Services designed primarily to serve minority 
commurjity needs ^ the University"CDimT)Ui;ity' Education PrograiRj whose mission 
is to provide academic prograins for disadvantaged minorities and for para-- 
professionals; and- the Affirmative Action Program, which seeks to assure equit- 
able hi:cing> remuneration, and personnel practices. One of the researcli 
aims in each of the four Outreach projects is to viev7 the interactions among 
the three entities involved — the University, the eommunityj and the target 
agency or group. The projects are: 

Outreach One: Project Right Start 

,This project was stimulated through .the directive from the University 
administration to academic departments to submit research proposals dealing 
with social or racial injustice. Acceptance of a Psychology Department 
proposal led to plans for a. program of early detection and prevention of 
psychological proRilem.s in young . children v/ithin-ithe Hill District, a pre- 
dominantly black community ► Operations have begun on a small scale — a 
director has been hired , community support has been built, and Right Star*t 
paraprof essioiials are working v/ith a still limited number of children — and 
expansion is planned. 

The UUIP staff documented the process of building. Proj ect Right Starts 
largely tlirough examination oT: available written materials, field 
observations, and extensive interviev/ing of project personnel. 
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Finally, a study was made- of Right Start's cornTii.unity---basec] oi'ganisio t3.cn — 
Takinpi Care of Business (TCB)— -and its atteDipt to institutionalize working 
relations with the University. (TCB is now using its expern ciices with ]Ait.»ht- 
Start to explore vnVth ot'ncr University departments- the possibilities of 
working jointly on additional' probleins of 'caTninunity concern O 

Outreach Tv7o: School of Social Work — Neighborhood Centers Association (NCA) 

The Northside of Pittsburgh has been the center of considerable turmoil 
over the past few years. Enormous sums of niondy have been invested in the 
area — in a new sports stadium, public housing, schools, a coimunity college, 
a large shopping center , high-rise apartments., hij^hv^aySj etc. — but many of 
these resources, for all their benefits > have aggravated social and economic 
problems for Northside residents. Conflicts among race?:. , betv;een and air-ong 
income groups y and between government and citizens flair up continually. 

Neighborhood Centers Association (NCA) , a community organization funded 
by the Comanunity Chest, helps to deal with neighborhood problems such as 
housing and racial conflict. 

The University ' s School of Social VJork agreed in 1970 to work coopera- 
tively withi NCA on Noi:thside problems because the area represented a unique 
opportunity for the education of young urban professionals in a crucible 
containing critical needs, agency collaboration, and supervised field place- 
ment. The School is attempting to develop and test models of intervention in 
community development projects, gather in-depth information about the special 
characteristics of the Northside, lea'rn the expectations and priorities of 
community residents, and, finally, use all of this inform.ation to help NCA 
develop policy and programs that use the Scjiool's expertise. 

UUIP researchers participated v?it]i NCA for a full year, gathering data 
for subsequent analysis. Tlie results of this analysis include: an 
interpretive history of NCA as a social, service agency^ description of 
coiiununiry problems, evaluation of the successes and failures of a few 
representative community projects, analysis of. the process of placing 
community vjbrkers in the field, and suggestions as to ways in which the 
University can best assist the agency and the communit}' in the resolution 
of their problems . ; 

Outreach Three: Student Consultant Project (SCP) 

SCP v;as founded in the fall of 1969 by a group of students in the 
Graduate Schoo.l of Business for the purpose of providing free management 
consulting services to small businessmen and industrial entrepreneurs ■ • 
in the City*s economically depressed black neighborhoods. The student 
consultants are both black and white; tlieir clients are almost exclusively 
black. The goals of the organization range from the general — opening 
anotlier channel of .communication and cooperation betv.Teen blackx.s and 
whites and between the University and" the coimnunity — to the specif ic-r*- 
the development of a black economic base in Pittsburgh. 
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In addrtJon to prov.Ldiin^: irvc conr-^ul'cini; j.^r-rv j cos , SC? .spovi::;oi:.^] .^pecinl 
prc;p::;nis iw.d cioursc?^ on iT:iT\^c:;ev j al (:•-:■ .:hn :i qiir^^ a:ui };roblcr.;<j ; ro.io.n: clicni'^i 
to of:!ier ar;\-'r!c:i.P5? vht Vi spc^c la J-ir-.c^rl ]"'-i:o.ros.'^-o ori:..l c.onii;^ lcmu.'c yeor.:s to be c ;\."l..'! 
for; d.i.s::cjin.naLes :i.nfc»rinat:icu l:o client?:) on way^ oT oi^raJ.iilnr, ^^oociv:; nuu 
seivlce^j throij^;]* go^'^:.'rnmct3tn;l aj"U'nc:i ^''s and other soi^rcc^^; ha^t uovjO.ULftl 
pJlot ^itudy of the bl:ick biisiuer^s coi-^\xin.\;.y l:hn cIvySi ]m.]J. Dl^;tr.LCl:; ^nul 
is in the prncf.mji ol" c-stabllivJiivj,^ cr.jdnL union. . 

UlIIP has col.L'^lioratcd in. Teseai'cli on t!ic: Si.udont Ck^n.suT ta.rit Project 
by sijpportinj^ r^naiyscs of opc-ratio?:'- . ■ ^ocic'ijly ir.terv J.o\;lu[\ l ey pcnrsO'V- 
nol iron the Inif-iinGSH schoo.l ;nid fro, , unci by f:tiv.]yir,j', nva :j.l:ib] o writl.i n 

ir-aterial. UUIP researchers ^ttondod'^' ;'j o;i oat ' j>taff rri'-'etingr; . 

UUIP ha:-- publisliod a ir.cno:rLnph hy ZCV inepbors v.dr.icl) includos a <l(-:5:nr:i pt Ion 
of SCr^s lil.story, a jranaal of j-n^-^CL drn;es' do::V],;v>'.o.d to f aoi.l.i l ate tl^e tra :i n:! i;)'', 
of nov'' student consultant?, and a d a scxisjji on of onviuvanxcat j on coiitroi and 
record ar>alyBj.s villi jn SCr int onded to h^lp :-.7;;prove opera t:i our; / 

Other research focui-es on the reciprocal relationships i:::::u:;tin^; bet\:eeu 
SCP and coHiiiUinl ty businesses and afiencies. (A nuiiilier of indiv:t duals Oji h^C'^'fi 
Board of Di^rectors are Involved in other af:cT':cies arid ctv.nariunily er.l erpr ir.oG ^ 
and this interwobbJ nj^ of Interesta has been cruc:i.al to t:]>e j'ro'ieetSi c:::i twa.ee 
froi^^ sevej:al atandpo-f iii's, including j:inanc:ial a*:^:;:i i^tance , the referral ol 
clients J and riioral supj";ort.) 

Outreach Four: Clarifying Knvironinents Prograw .(CEP) 

The C].arifylng Environment.^ Program (C]:>r) is an innovative attempt to 
introduce tlie.orv and practice developed in the University learn.f.ng research 
laboratories into a ^^-b.etto i.:chool. Th*e program focUc.'jeH on t/ie improvement 
of the ea'vicat jonal environnien!: of the urijan poor and jT:inority ^;r^''^M^'^ ^'i^^*^' 
the training of indigenous paraprof e-r.?.:ional fjtaff af:j adriij.nJ.s t rat or r^^ , and aims 
cit a ] oiig*-ranp»e f,^,oal of developin[^ a tlieory of liuinan probleiiv-j-ujlvin ^; and 
social in terac 1" ion . Iinplement ation ol; tlie pro^vi-^^^''^ depends upon coninninity 
support at bot]i tlie [orassroot.s level and v;ithiin the uppe-r— echelon . 

Three CJ arif yi.n^^ laivironinents Laboratories — one on tlie Pitt campus , 
one in a black [|;hetl*o elementary school and one In a lov.-'-incorre V/hite 
gJ Givien tc'.ry school — have been operatinj:^. The ])ro;^,ram v;as created by a 
learning theorist in the University ^ e Learnjnj; Pa:isearc]:i and Dcvelopnient 
Center .,v?ho is also a professor of sociolo^^;y. C]'.? atioinpts to Ijelp children 
^'discover^' for l;])enselves irfrportant tilings about tiie way they learn. Tlieir 
learning activities include such tliiup.s as having their finj^eraails color- 
coded to ™tch the keyboard of a "talklnt^ typev/rit. er^' , identifying letters 
of the alph'abet on a ''v/lieel of furtune", watching tlicaiisclves on ciosed--circuit 
Picturepl*ione 5 and publijjhlng tiieir o\>;n nevv-spaper, Ch'P has been funded in 
part by several private foundations arid in part by a Model Cities grant 
adiPiinistered by the Pit 1: s])urtdi board of Kducaticni. 

UUIP exanrined tVic; llnkap,e patl-ersn among the University, the Vittsbur^di 
Board of I'ducation, the Model Cities Procram., foundations, and eontncts 
amonp other community 03 ganizations j groups, and citizens rauj^iog froui local- 
j^**'ij.ghborhoods to prominent leaders. 
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A nv-ippinp, of CCr'w co:ni'!un:lty relr.t J ous an J Lhc reneral .-ii^-pMct of 

nlso avv* o::plorecl. Dat-^ on ;:h»: pro;iccl: \:3C» colj.kK:t:od i;hroiu;li rejioMs fiom 
pni't:? c:i.pni-,.t observerr-: , vi.p:i.i:.,s Ccj the );];o1 cct: ^ and ?.nt:orvi.ov;s v."*j.t.Ji !:c-.y 
po]:j::onf: cone ornc-d ov-;^inx^at:lon:s . 

COlll-njKTTY L01sG--ilANGE GOAT.S 

"The v^im oi thxr, p7:o;io^::t v/ns tn esLabl. :i f:>h n relinbj.e systorn for 
idcntif yliiv; tlie coiinnuirity ' loD'^'-rongo |[:;oal;; rmc w.-iys i\i vhJch t.liC'. Una v^:r.sJ.Ly 
can rodctlfj 1.o Lho:-;JG {perils iiiOF^t iViCOi-:?' )i[.<,f iij.ly . Several. 3l:cps iiave bs^icn t;-;:kan 
tov.'ard t:he devrilo})!.itent of wv-cn a syfjL-cm. 

In t":hc spring of 1971^ under UUIP spoiiGcrship , a Pit lT;bur<-]i Cofils 
Stud 3^ v;a.s conducLed in v/hic)i 106 ]rror:KiucnL tonimunlty ].oade.ry v:ore asked 
to c^ApJ.•p^•^s i'.heir v;(n-:s on 2S civxc cl:ans^,c::.:; \.'hicii i.K'gbt occur through 1975, 
Tlio iMa.'fn purpo£;c. of tlic ytudy V7as to discc-.rn arry cov\£ez)':^us <\s to pos^ilble 
c]>an[^os in 'cY)0 city arid \:o deterrLiiu-: \jhcit chan[;c:R might ^on ti ihute to 
conflict. Rcsall..". of l:p.e .study v/eve fc:d back to the ] C'.idcrirs then^yalvt-^n as 
to ho\'7 o titer coiKrrjTiity Icadnrjj view t])e cii:y^s future rnnd enabled thoiii to 
^,au<:^c '^he ey.teut to vlrJ.ch their sentiiiients \^erQ shared by tlteir assocn a tc^i » 

Another })?u-isa of thJs nro^ioct has beau thC: ^;po7i^^;or^d)^p of a sorie?.; of 
forumi^i bringing. to::;,ether co-a-paunlty Ir.aders and faculty iiievnbc-r^ to dis^-iiss 
topics of coTp.iiion ccncarn. The four foruTi:.s foc^jJ^^^ca on ''Conflict ].]ana^''A'inent'' j 
^'T\^c^ Adnrlni^^trat.lon of Jut^ticGj" "Health Services/' and '^Conmuuity Goals 
aud tl'io, Govorriii.Got of MotropoJ.i.s . For each of the foruini^. bacthground 
papers v-crc prepared v.diich examined the problojns in detail and rccoT;W.nd od 
ways in w]-i:icli the univo.rsity and ccivoiiunity Tivlght work together to solve 
thov::. A surr.ifiary of the proceeds nr^s of the forur.iS was pul:»lisliod and 
circulated to par ticipant.s . 

Tlic ultimate ^aOdI was to o>:]jlorc v/ays of bridf-^ing tlio ^jip botweicn tin?. 
University ^5 and tJ-io coiiminnity ^ p perspectives on con'n*on problcrar, • An out- 
growtli may be the eytablird-ment of Tiu.x.hanlsr.ia to more of f ectlvej.y cope witli 
urgent urban proij^leins . Mopefully;, the resu].ts v/il.l help to articulate better 
th.e roles of the University j government > coTumunity orgai;i:::ationi^3 leader.^i, 
and in55ti tution:-9 and wil]. leave a legacy of useful methods for dealing with 
communitv issues. 



UNIVERSITY GOVERKAKCE FOR C0>5I1UN1TY RELATIOIvlS 

It is liopcd that the data v.-hich are Ijeing collected in connection v/ith 
the four researcii project?-, jiist deF-^cribed v^ill ^^ahe it possible > finally, 
to daterfriiiie the degree of copiplexity with which the institution is deal- 
ing, to iiisa^QSs the effectiveness of itn current renpoui^'e^ and r:o identify 
ways of iiT;provinr; that rcsponriie, Consequently, UUlP's final task was to 
aualy;?e issues in. the area of governance for coii;munity relations aud l:o 
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malce ,,siig^_;est'ioiKs 0:1 organisational conf igiiratlon.s so th^t the University'.*:? 
consmunity relations as well it.s overall mission n'lay be eiil:ciiiced . 

Conceptually J the UUIP pxof;,rnn utilized an inj-Jtituion-building 
ijerjipectivQ that provides a f ramevvoi'lc f or studying veiri.-^.bles sueh eis oh- 
jectives, resource ellocation^s personnel » lcadership^ and or^^.ani/.ational 
structure and lin]:ages v;ithin different contexts, Meti>cds used include 
survey researchj content ana].ysisj reguliir ' focused interviews v;ith key 
persons > analysis of comparative progr;::rs in otlTer institutions j social 
area analysis/ and concurrent evaJ nation. Different methods were used in 
specific projects. 

Use of interim or final research results by -po] icy makers vjithin 
adriiinistrative and academic departir.e.nts of tb.e University may provide 
information on their value in. practice. Incorporation of such recommendations 
into policy-making streoms is a vital topic related to governance, and one 
v^hich may shed ll^ht on tlie process of how reform and innovation occur. 

One important offshoot of the governance phase of UUIP research has 
been a special study of tlie University's econoraic iiiip<^.cf upon its coiimiunity. 
This study \vas a joint undertaking^ of UUIP and the Educational Systems 
Researc'h Group of V^ashington, DC, and Toronto, Cariada. It is m.odeled 
on a pioneering study published by the American Council on Education, 
Estimating the impact of a College or University on the Local Economy, in 
which Tuethodj; are proposed for developinf^ s balancc-^ slieet which vjould 
measure a university s real net contributions against its hypotlietical 
cost to the coimr.unity. The study, a prototype application whicli took " 
several months, spells but for the first time in dollars and cents 
some of the v/ays in v;hich the University pays its v;ay in tlie comi.iunity. 
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Methodolop;v 

Under the mandate from the Office of Education the major thrust of 
the program was to monitor, chronicle, and concurrently evaluate on- 
going operations of the University, The University-Urban Interface grant 
was to be used strictly for research and not for organi^ing ■ nev; programs 
or services* * 

The first necessity for any research program is access to the 
appropriate offices, pro^^rams, and personnel. The appointment of the 
Vice Chancellor for Program Development and Public A^ffairs as principal . 
investigator for the research program demonstrated the University's v?illing- 
ness to be studied. This high-level office constituted the organizing unit 
for most of the University's formal responsibilities with respect to 
community relations.' Originally, it had b.een plc-jnned to have research 
personnel lodged in the several key offices, e.g., a researcher in Nevjs 
and Publications, or the Office of Development and Alumni Affairs. Hov;- 
ever, physical shortage of space and changing activities h-we made a 
centrali;:ed research office more practical. In the on^^oing. research, 
individual assignments to cover certain project areas have been allocated, 
but the researcli team has been able to keep in toucli V/ith ;.-ill aspects of 
the program because its members have had their permanent base in tlie same 
office. 
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The regular research stsff has been qujte F^mall. Besides the 
rrlncipal Investigator, who contlnuec) to spend most of his time in .])is 
ndiiiinistrative duties as fornK-i].ly arranr-ed, tliere were a Director of 
l^vesearcli Prograri^n > three Renearcli-rroj cf-.t Directors* and two fiill-L-ime 
research- as^d stants . In addition, it vaj? por-;sihle to enlist tlie help 
of one or two part-time graduate students at arry given tin'e. Under- 
graduate students in the VJork-Study program turned out to he very use- 
ful in doing coding or otlier roixtine tasks v/heu tJiese were required* 
Nevertheless, the number of periTianent research personnel did not allow 
for consistent close monitoring of all the offices^ p?:Ggrams, and 
projects under 5:'l:vidy. For tlie outreach projec^rs, under Minority and 
Connr.uuity Services j an alternative research stratej^y was deve].oped 
v;]iich, was consistent witli the researcli thrust ot the ^rant. :^oine 
personnel directly involved in providin^^ services or, th.e four projects 
functioned as participant observers for UUIP, rortioui'; of tlieir salaries 
were paid by girant funds in. excJiange for anforination according to the 
specifications of the research program and undfjir the supervision of 
irenibers of the research team. 

The .research also benefitted from regular access' to Interviews, 
reports, and other data from key University adiTjinistrators . Froni these 
contacts ylta3 information \vas acquired > particularly v;ith respect to the 
priority areas of comnmnication and cainpus develepiiient t- Siirrilarlyj 
lea'ders in the outreacJi and coTiimunity long-rcUJge j7.oals projects 1-iave 
been .^:ccess:lble and helpful, not only in ptovidi.n^^ infoirmation but also 
in enhancing awareness of particular facets of operations which iniglit 
othc3:wif3o have been overlooked. 

There is no doubt in the itiinds of the researchers that there v;as 
some resistance to the research, particular].}' as it conveyed an evaluatory 
coiiiponent* The research teaiii has been avoare of certain "closed areas". 
Conflicts have also been apparent between the desire tc have the story 
told and loyalties to certain projects, offices, or even the complete 
University per se. Sometimes such e.vident stumbling blocks have actually 
worked to advantage in getting a wider perspective. Reali;2ing that 
obstacles were being raised from one source, the researcher looked else- 
where to fill out the data* On the v;hole, hov;ever5 those involv6d in 
implementing the priorities under stud}' v.-'ere highly cooperative,' ' 

Specific techniques of data collection had to be derived for eacli 
of the four priority areas and then iirtegrated for the last priority 
area; University Governance for Community Relations, The first four 
priority areas vjere different enough from one another to call for specific 
research techniques \<rhich v;ould have been inappropriate if applied to all. 
At the one extreme, the research on communication v;as fairly readily 
approachable by standardized techniques such, as questionnaire surveys 
.and content analysis of media. Monitoring the Outreach Projects, on the 
other hand, required a more innovative approach, Pv.eports from participant 
observers working in the field have been combined with visits on the part 
of the researchers, interviews with other project m.embersj unobtrusive 
measures sucli as memos, proposals, and correspondence in the project files, 
and so on,' With the use of several ' techniques , cross- checks on the reports 
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of part:in.x7;arii:. or 
TliCi areri of. c?iiv.,-»r 
crises came ai.i>: v 
discusr-ioTii:: V/il V: 
helpful. Bin: ll.. 
nieeUings ware - J * ■ 
unheralded. It x 
ing of a v;irin if.v: '. 



■■vcr.s could be made and apparent g.'"jpR in the data fLlled. 
■ lavelopirnmt presented spec:ial problems in "trac)iirig" , for 

points of vievj developed and tiien altered* ]^eti,ul'.ir 
jver^ity officials and involved community r.cnhers v'ere 
••ast of cliarncters" v/as conr>t:£mtly clianginj/,, speclr.il 
to occur without mucli notice, and new issues appeai'cd 
i.red a constant vigil on the mass riedia and the build- 
.. netvjorlc of informants to keep abreast of develop- 



Ainong ti-\e. i>; 
pre: j ec t con s 1 1 (..li ■. 
j^oals project w.j 
Tb.c 'project was •.. 
aimed at si.irvcy ■ v 
group coopera l i o • 
lJUir with the Ik- 
XTiipl emen t i n g th t: 
of the project j ;■ 
monitoring dovJ.c.'' 
on the process, 
conventional i;ietb 
sociornetric appr^- 
forums* 



Ities chosen for study j the long-range cominunit}' gor-i] s 
a special case. Unlike the other researcl? areas, the 
i'lemented as part of the Office of Education grant. 
'.?ived of as a piece- of res^eorch in itself since it 
onihiunit}^ goals and-probiiig the potential for multi- 
urban prol^lenis , For that reason 5 it v?as funded by 
University rafi tchin_g funds. Operationaliz j.ng and 
\ject5 however 3 consumed all of the avaJ.lable time 
rs. Tlie research team, therefore, also attaclied 
0 this project to provide some additional insights 
;)niques for the goals project , in addition to :nore 
. required a rather broad-based observational and 
■ to the major' project activity-— four community goals 



Because ef /f 
adopt speciaJ. tcv^ 
ret^lized tliat v.l.- - 
and analysis ce^irv- 
sin.ce each- of t)v- 
most 01 liis/iier t;i . 
which was ad'^>]'''^"'' 
vari^nbles for syt:. : 
in this rese^rirch 



./^variety of activities under study and the need to 
' i-jues appropriate to eacli, the researchers ve.ry early 
ouid ]la^^e to develop ways of making data collection 
i;-le from area to area. .This was especially crucial 
aior researchers v/as made responsible for and spent 
• on one specif ic. priorit}^. The most formal device 
•..-.■ts the Institution-BuJ.lding model which defined major 
.■■ ■:tic attention. The v^'a}^ in V7]iich this model V7as used 
,J be discussed in the final secLion of this cbia-^ter. 



llbre inf oj-i;--:'' 
.and findings v?o:rr 
meetings ana th;,' 
from partici lor . 
research ev^jyts 
a practice to h.\'. 
in t r o d u c e d t o p r ' 
in t'heir ov;n re; . 

Another verv 
due another's r2>::- 
the prog7:am V7a". 

-The University-lj};i 
Advisory Council j o 

, es ear cl) int er e.«. . ; 



eans of ensuring that research directions, problems^ 
ired \vere brought about by regular research staff 
■.ulation of inte?*view protocols and draft reports 
The staff meetings provided an arena in v/hich 
'yreliminary findings could be shared. By m.aking it 
■:nff Bieetings v;eeklyj at lea.^t some m.easure was 
•**. individual staff m.embers from becomiiig so imimersed 
\) area that they "lost sight of the whole''. 

Ipful m.eans of keeping research staff up-to-date with 
•Lies and also furnisliing frnr>h ideas and insights to 

came to be called the Internal Consultant Seminars. 

Interface Progr^am had. from its inceptiouj a Research 
'Hviversity faculty members with particularly relevant 
:id competencies., Members of the council participated 
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in the planning pliase of the proc^-'ani, cind also met as a body several 
times during the life of the prograi:) to dii^cuss its pror;rcsf:> and offer 
advice for furtlior activities. During the Fall of 1971^ a series of 
seminars were instituted vitli niciabcrs of tl^.e Research Advisory Council 
and other experts; in the' University . This series continued until the 
end of the program. : ^ 

In the course of the seminars^ it vjas possible to have prolonged 
and extremely useful \vork. sessions on research ru.oblems '\oith Professors 
Burkhart 'llolzher 5 Paul La^arsfcldj and Jiri NeVmevajsa, all of the 
DepartTiicni: of Socioj.op,y, and Professor Josep'ii Eaton of the School of 
Social V/ork, Professor La2:arGfeld par ticulairly contributed his very 
valuable time on a regular bi-v;cckly basis for n:any months. He has 
aided the researcli staff in many areas such as exploring:; special \ 
problcnis in access to data, comparability -'of da,t:a collected by different 
techniques, the identification of broad integrating theines, and the 
particu].ar issues involved in concurrent evaluation, With others uho 
attended the Internal Con^r-ultant Seininars, it has been possible to 
further the under standin.g of tlie institut iou--building fraiiievork in ten^s 
of its usesj liraitationsj and potential, as vjell as its applicatio^n l:o the 
research at hand. Both Professor Kehnevajsa and Professor Lazarsfeld also 
participated in an all-day seminar v:ith personnel from tlie four outreach 
projects who were submittin^^ repori:s to UlIIP as part c'f tlie data collectionx 
In this v;ayj outreach contributors were also made familiar \7ith the principal 
variables of the ' institution-building model. 

Besides contribfj.tiona to the Internal Consultant Seminars, members of 
the Research Advisory Council made contributions to the program in a numbei'' 
of other ways. Dr. Allen Pond of the School of Public Health made a special 
contribution to tl-je Urban Inventory v/hich will be discussed in Chapter V, 
P/can Steele Gov;, Jr., of the School of General Studies served as Project 
Director of" the Community Long-Ranj^e Goals Effort. He also autliorecl several 
documents for" the program and was a contributor to the origi7ial proposal, 
Professor Nehncvajsa also authored a number of documents in connection v?ith 
the goals project. 

The instruments used in the course of the researcli and the t3''pes of 
data V7h.ich were collected are catalogued in Appendix, D of this report. 

The Inst itut ion-Buildin;^ Model 

Early in the developm^ent of the University-'Urban Interface Program, 
it V7as decided thaL this model could serve as an organix.ing and synthesizing 
focus for the research, liow UUIP used the model for its purposes will be 
described in this section. For a m.ore t/ieoretical discussion of the model, 
with references /to major sources, see Appendix A. 

Although tlie model had so far been used mainly' in developing countries, 
it provided a framev/ork for studying the emergence of a nev? organi;:ation or 
the re~orghni?.ation of an existing one vjliich seemed suited to program needs. 
The research v;as undertaken to monitor tlie efforts of the University of 
Pittsburgh to implement a community service or urban dimension on the part 
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of tlie- University . The c-imphasis in the infitit-.ution-builciin^.^ r.iodel on proccsc-^ 
and change ^:ieen:ec] to fi/c in V7ith this, obji?.ctivL/. A.lso> sorp.e of the projcctr^ 
and px-ogramo studied were nev; efforts wliich vjgi-c antei^iplrinv; 'co movci t:o an 
established position. The mode] sV.resF^ed regular sauiplxngG and coinp.-^rittonfj . 
of goalf? and programs- at: different points .in tinu^i. 

A fsecond feature of the iiiodel is tlie identification of important 
internal variables v/liich influence the success or failure of a-ny attempt 
to establish a ncv: or alter an existing fraraev^ork. This set of variables 
is applicable not only to tlie. University as a total system, but also to 
eacli of the projectJSj, pro^^rainK/ and offices cliosen an a^'oas for inten;?ive 
research* The use of a consijjtent set of variables was particularly . ■ 

important for integrating data collection and cinalysjG over the vjide 
variety of activities included in. the fttudy. Each priority area has 
unique characteristics in comparison v;ith the others, yer. eacli is con- 
sistent .v;ith the prograin aims of gather-Jng information, which \vould lead 
to proposals- for a more effective approach to University-Cormimnity inter- 
action. V^J.thin each priority > independent leaders- pursue their own goals 
which vairy according to the perceived needs ofi the particular tarj;et group 
or c^^^^ups. ' Systematic 'attention to 'the -variables specified in the inodel 
alisib provided a basis for assimilating findings In connection v?ith tlie 
fifth priority, Universirty Governance for Cormnunity Relations* 

The third element in the model \vhich has been helpful for the research 
design is the identification of external linkages. The assumption is that 
all organizations are interdependent and must rel}' on other or;:'ani:^ationK. > 
external groups and individuals both as sources of support and as recipients 
of goods and services. The nature of tlie program research required focusinj;;, 
on three types of collectivities: Tne Univer^ity^ the particuj.ar project or 
program under stud}', and the community target group or groups. The institution-- 
building model offered continuous reenforcement for -paying attention to these 
three foci- It also served to' specify the nature of the ties v;hich exist 
betv.'een them* Like the internal variables of the. model, attention to particular 
types of external linkages provided continuity across the priority areas*. 

It should be noted that none of the action programs which were studied 
by UUIP had specifically set out to use the institution-building, model as a 
guide for. establishing an organization* Rather the model v/as part of the 
research framewor-k. and the concepts were applied to the analysis of the 
progr^-ims and not to their implementation^ 

•, / 

The Vcvriables df the M odel : The model delineates seven basic issues in 
the development "(or restructuring) of an institution* These central variables 
are listed in the c)lart below on the vertical axis* Before discussing the' 
mappings on the horizontal axis of the charts a brief description of the 
seven variables and the data used to docum.enp them is presented^ 
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l ns3tltution-!;u; i: ldj.n); variables 

^ Norr^g t;Lvc^ _>lap_pinv!; Opcratln.q Ma ppin,^: . ^Lmat^e Nai^prLnf^ 

9iPs!J-!L IZPiL^J-l^H^ „ 

P^r o^f?;2^clT^B ^ 

L e ad e i: j; h fji ^ 

FS^f'£}'^Il'^]z, 1 - 

}1^^!P1L^£J^^ ' ; : 

Organ:i.:^al:ion or 

Ijllt^ni^i ^^X^^iL^ll^*£l ^ , - 

l^'JjoJka^Gs ^ ^ [ \ ] 

GoaJ.s and doc trip^':\ refer to the. specifioid objr^ctivcs of the program or 
organiication , as vjcll as the .idcologial jufstif icatlon for setting tlie goals. 
The information for this variable was usually found in vu^itten documents 
such as proposals or grant contracts, brochures* or other official papers 
having to do with goal specifications, ?„roi u:ams have to do v;ith the 
inechani.sm.s by whj.ch it 1.9 attempted to put the goals into action. Data 
on program imp3.eVHenta tlon 3 collected by monitoring resource allocatioii^ 
interviev.oing r^taff about their activities, and observation on the scene, 
of the activities. 

A.ssessing leaJ er sliip requires attention to continuity, qualifications, 
and organizational skills of program leaders. These data v;ere ga^tbcored in 
various waySe Often there, V7ere. formal job descriptions ; or other means of 
determining V7hat was considei-ed "accepted leadership style". Other information 
came from interviews, observation, media coverage, and collecting opinions 
from those both internal and external to the program V7ith vjhom top leader- 
ship liad to relate* P crsonn o]. refers to tlie staff of an organization or 
program beyond leadership • Since some of the programs under study included 
a very "ma.xed" staff in terms of qualifications and considerable overlap in. 
duties, staff interaction V7as given considerable attention. In addition to 
observation and informal clues picked up' in casual -contacts, the relations 
between staff members and their orientations toward both the program and its 
leadership v.^ere mostly garnered through interviews witli leaders and oLhr'r' 
personnel. 

Organization or internal structure refers to ^the distribution of 
respoiTsilrllTiLres^and authority. Very often, there w^ere form,al charters 
or other documents v^hicli describes the roles to be played and the ways in 
which these roles related to one another. Very often, too, for one reascn 
or another^ the structure v;as altered in' actual practice* The more formal 
documents, however, provided a guide against vyhich inf 03:matioii from other 
research- tools could be placed. It was then possible to monitor changes in 
role specifications and organizational relations and probe into the .conditions 
v;hieh led to alterations in tlie organizational design » Under resources , 
the necessary inputs for organir-^ational implementation and stability are 
covered. - For these progr.-n.s, funding — the basis froiu v/hich it would be 
possible to hire appropr:!.^ staf f, . acquire needed facilities, and so on — 
was a major focus. Data :: tliis area included measuring the actual time 
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spent on raisiing funds as coniparad to other effort:*?, and ascevtaxn±v.g the 
targets of proposals and more irifornial requests. The success or failure 
of .such efforts Was alj;o docuiiicntcd . and it v?as possible to talk to people 
it! target agcincies as to their receptivity or lack of it cind th.e reasons 
for v;hich they either £5ccGpJ:cd or turned down any given fuiidivifi request. 

Tlie lirdcr p,er3 vcre, of course > already implied v?hen funding \^as 
difjcufrsed above, The}^ rave to do with extenicil social envirojiir.ent in 

programs exxst. There ax*e several types of lin]saj:{cs. F.nablinc^, . 
linkatvis have controJ over a prograni in the foriu of allocation of rescairces 
and decision-making autJiority. For most of the projects and programs nionitored 
by UUIP, the University pla^yed an enabling role, But the proj^prauis also bad 
to go to other agericieS; public and private , for suf^iciera: resource to 
imp 1 era e n t an d e s t a h .1 i s ] i i: h o. i r a c t i v i 1 1 e s . A second 11 n 1 c a g e j nc?rK?ativc , 
has to do with the value climate in vdiich particul^^j: efforts are received. 
: Public legitimation provides an essential s:upport base for the iinplementation 
of pro^j,"raiiu> . jliL!2il^"-Jj?.Aii linJca^eSj a third t^'pe, include tlior^e other .- 
orgaiii;ia tionr; or groups wlrich perform complementary activities or eoiP.peting 
ones. 7'o the extent that cooperative reciprocal relation.^ can be establ j.rdied 
vjith functional linV.a[;eSj an organisation vill be facilitated in receiving 
needed inputs and finding a inarlcet for its ovm goods and/or services. 
Finally, tViere are cliff linl:.age.s vhicli have to do U'ith the variou^j 
population ap,gregatej^ v/hich rttay at any tirae l>e niobili?.ed to. support ot 
r e e c t an r g a n i z a t :l o a a 1 e f f o i: t • ] . n t im e s of c r i .s i s , t h e s u p p o r t \:] c h 
can be laobili^.ed from previously unorganised Bo:.u:ceB may i-iake the difference" 
in keeping an effort going. 

- To Rtudy linkage relationships of the four types outlined above., data 

was collected througli contexit analy£-:iG of t]ie b\'ij;>s niediaj t'nrough mirveys., 
and through analyzing Tnemoj-: and . correspondence betv.'een any given program 
and outside groups or individuals • The extent to v?hich funding or other 
requests 'for a^Vsistance vjere honored cuid the conditions \rader v-hich re5:aurces 
vjer e gr an t e d \-?a s also do c u: n e n t c d • Fi n a J. 1 y nu in e r ou s i n t er v i cv? s an.d iii ore in - 
fornial discussions were held V7ith b^otb internal st'c.»:.f and iT,eniber.s of relevant 
outside groups about such relationships » 

To returvi to the horizontal axis' of the cljart presented on page 21, 
this axis signifies that each of the seven variables are viewed from three 
different perspectives or ■'rnappings*^ The firsts ^'^ blueprint j inapping 

. pertains to the plan.s developed in relation .to each of the seven variables 
as stated in organir^eition charts budgetSj program specifications, and 
otVier formal document-s devc].oped initially > or along the v;ay) v;'hich tell 
how things are ''supposed to be". The second mapping, operations > requires 
data V7hic]i show v/hat is actually l^appening as attempts are made to carr\^ 
out the blueprint in the seven cireas* The third perspective, image 'mapping, 
takes into account the perceptions that relevant constituencies have about 
each of the seven issues or variables. Tlie three mappings have been very 
useful for UUIP research because tiie purpose of the .ytudy was to find 

^ out liow people perceived university actions, in addition to chronicling 
v?hat v/as actually being done and hov; the activities irea.-^ured up, to the 
original plans. 

O 
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To use the iiistit:ut:ion building model, the research staff developed 
a v7ork sheet bused on the chart vhich shovjs the seven variableii and the 
three mappings > or perspectives. These work sheets x^exe filled in 
regularly wit]i the appropriate d^ita. By this r.ethods a time perspective 
could bc» eiaployed on the process of iinplen^entation. It also ensured thc»t 
all gaps in data collection could be identified and filled v:ithout any 
appreciable lapse in time. 

In the following chapters/ analysis and interpretation of the data 
collected in the course of the study v/ill be presented. The first chapter 
will b« devoted to communications. This seems appropriate since the 
process of conimunication is an important part of each of the other 
priority areas chosen for the Uiiive;rsity-Urban Interface Program. 
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Co.o*anun:b:.ao:i.oi') lV;rivv;'eo)i tVio iJnivcnsltv 
. 

and It B^J\ I i.) I'-ic^ 



■ Probably tl'je jnoot crii.i.caJ. di.'l.oiinna Tor tlie c:orito)!:^joJ:'ary u]i:i.ve;-sil"y In 
the United Staterj ]ia..s coDie to be tli;:^/!* of uc.finj.n/^ ito part:i..cul.''r ?:erjpo]?:-ji- 
bxlitiecj and obJ.if'-ivbions . both toward its ixitot/na]. conrjtiturincie^ (studentc. 
facuj.ty. ad.nrlriif;tj'atj.o]j) aud .i.t3 extCir>io.l jniulic^s at the ].ocal and iiaLioiial 
level. For sojrie yeari?.j consxciemble c^C'fcenbion has ])ee]j paxci to internal 
issues J particiiD.arly v.dth resx'^ect i-o obligations to .stiKients , but it i;3 
only very recentJ_y that the \miversit7v'' Ijac been )}re^.'>sed to articulate its 
responsibilities vny^.a-vi.s noni-r].ei'riberj.Oiip groups ^rraditionally, the 
university's "busJ.nesy" vras to provide higher education for a}-] elite ^ 
and Its ref-Jources vrere utilised pursuant to such, /joals as providing 
adeciuato curricula and ]':nov;'ledgeable Taculties so that a ■ 'Miberal edu- •> 
cation" could be acquired by tho^^e fev," W:io vould be responsible for 
maintaining;; the cu.ltui'al standards of the society, Sin?.c Vku'ld \\^ar II,, 
ho-'/ever. the vmivcrsity lias been aslved to accoja*;jodate aJi influ:-: of a far 
greo.ter proportion of the populati) oii;> both to enlar^;e the spectrujn of 
infor^Tied citizenry and also to orient itself to the oocur)aticnal-techno- 
10t^;ical needs of an indiurbrial socdoty in an advanced stage, Dm/ing this 
SGjne period., the university has been i.ncreasingly assigned the bask of 
conducting basic, ernpirica.l research into the long-rani^}:e a,nd irrjiiediabe 
problems encoujitored in the ne\: social conditions < In effect 5 tlie uni- 
versity professor vras bei33;.i; pressed l^o forsake his jnore isolated sdhoil.arly 
stance and adopt tlxe ratlier diffuse roJ.e of both researcher and teacherc^ 
the i*ationale being that orpert fc-.cult\ shou.ld be en-rraged in tlic x:roductiori 
as vrell as the dissemination of knovrled^e- 

In the past decade^ the uxiiversit^j^/has been increasingly pressed to • 
put its accujnulated }vnov/ledge and resc^rces -to vrork on the i)rai.'ediate solu- 
tion of proliferating social problei;iy( particularly urban probloiriS. Vi'ith.' 
respect to its tecicfiing responsibil^'icSj the university is calJ.ed upon to 
keep )^ore abreast vrl.th deve:]^TOiy;i^^ in the "real" vrorld^ and prepiare its- 
students to understand it ami serve its practical needs. The universityj 
as the chief reservoir of"^mov*\ledge and exipertise un society, is expected 
to provide the talents and the programs vrtiich vill produce the personnel 
to solve acute social problems. This is one aspect of a nevr se?jvice role 
for the miiversity., an aspect vrtiich co.n ["^.enerally be handled by an expansion 
thin university v.-^alls. 

A second service aspect, however, renuires a more active "involvement" 
in the co-rjuunity directly, and this aspect is more closely related to 
research activities^ Eather than sinjply stori.ng up basic knoi^-led^^o. the - 
imiversity is Ijein.^ asked I'o start j.rnj^J.ementijig research findings through 
direct intervention jyrograins in prob'Lem ureas, - Many groups are 'pressuring 
faculty and students to make the^iselves directly responsive to community 
needs through coirununity actj.on or betteiTiicnb activities. Such activities 
require close, interaction bot\/een unlversj.ivy personnel and community groups 
so that their 'Shared Knovrledge can be brought to bear, rather than ilniver- 
personnel giving "advice". 



The reciprocal relo.tloy)zhip beraiven the univor::a.l".y and. tlia coi.iniiiniiy 
has become .r>briK:lricly evidor't in roco}rb i.bie.s. Tlie U)i:i.vor:;^:L1:y needs Gtron,^; 
;:::upporl;5 inorcd-ly ^^^^d. financ:u.:Lly . in order to Ailfilit. its i>^3tiiution:'J i::eci 
rcles of tecichi/jg una research^ In inu'n^ the univri'wity is hei^Ag called 
uron to iii;f:-;i.ent it:: j-^ore J.u-tcnt service idooIo;:^:y ar'd exercise its i^\:c:t 
"-potential by responuing trii-'ougu active invoJ.v ojn.ent in [vincii ol" urhan crJ.set;. 

For a com^rjunity-imiversity p:-irtnerr.hip to ejoerge and f'unctiofj vrcllj. 
kiiovrledge and ui^dcr.otandini; of the existing* problcrirj on both sides is 
neces.>ary* This can be attp^ined 03Ll7y throi^gh good ^.nd open cpj^i'iu^nioations 
betvreen tlie two. For its part, the university muLit r.ttejapt x^o'o only to 
listen to. its inajor oonr/bitncncios but to arti(;T;.lo.to ±tts ovn goals o.nd 
iinpler-ientation proble:;iG„ CcrfiniuaiiLy t;roups. in turn, must try to under- 
stand the variety of deraan'i;:. on tJie riniverr>ity as vrell as ji:aking clear " 
its o\m need.s. Only vrnen a continn.out.; t\:o-\\ay f?LOv.' of coriiimmication has 
been, established^ can it be expcci;ed that the university and the coif"j:nunity 
can deyelox) an unders banding >;iilch i.-ill allov tiiem to work together to 
forward their corijraojri interests. 

The University of I^.tt'.Gbiir,[;;}i meets the criteria neces;:^ary to se:cve as 
a research sit\3.ation for i]niv*erriity-'COi;triujiity cor;irjiiinication analysis a]'jd 
action plans. Wie University has made a coiijrdtment to e>:cel2.eJico in. teaen- 
ing. and resea.reh as vrell as. a. cojnj-nitmont to involveiaent with the coiniinmity. 
The most recent Annual Reports of the Chancellor stress the role of public 
service (Report of the Chancellor, 197-^0; 1971; IS^?.?). The University has 
a vrell- developed r:^ysterri of forml cc:';:iV:iunicatiG}i which is vita-lly concerriied 
with' uh.e effeeto of its ope/\ation and has expressed v/illin^iness to cooper- 
ate with roi-earch staffs. The City of PittsbiLrgh displays the character- 
istics of other ni'ban areas in terms both of its prob.le.-as and its i.nt^jref^tc^d 
citixen groups in solving these problems. These conditionV:: are j.^nportant 
as one works toward an understanding of the University-co^iiinunity comruunica- 
tion process not on3;y as it effeots the University of Pittsburgh but with 
findings that will be gc-neralizable to other universities in the country 
^as they strive to meet the new cliallenges. 

Although only one of the five prio.t^itj'' areas chosen for University-- ■ 
Urban Interface Prof^^am (UUIP) research is designated as ^'Comimmications" . 
it rapidly becair^e' app3.rent that, in fact, each of these priorities required' 
an understanding of the problem of communications betvreen the University 
and. one or more of its major constituenciot^c For ..^^'ample; 

Mino rity and CommuixUbr..5e?^"vices depends hea\^il7/- on the establish-- 
* ■ ment ol* productive ^oiamuni ca t i on s \r± oh the b.lac)-; community! with 
both individuals vritMn that coimmvnity a^nd with social agencies and 
organizations such as Model Cities > FACEj and . the United Black Front. 

Campus L^eveloprdent depends on the establisr jnent of productive 
commmiications between the University and those who are affected 
by its campus expansion plans: community -.dents and business 
people;* etlmic groui)S5 blacks; the commimii>, -banning organize tlens: 
and displaced or inconvenienced jproperty own^-. 'n. 
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like a coiii:aim:i.'Gy\s 3:)eed;s ana ;^:o'vJ.Sj are corl^U;a^rb.ly■ Gh:i.l'l:ir.)g and ncv 
configurations are o^nerging. Tims J.ines of conunurd. cations urust be . 
able to reach not only pre:;>cnt influontiojs and docision-nioJcero v/it.li.in 
the cojiL-aiurltyj but extenci to re'ich futxix-c iL-irfMnontials aw weJ.l. 

Governance ;presents the prob.leKi o.r coTrinrunications as an xntornal 
■ as vrelX a.'Tan external problem. There xs a need .for internal corniiii/ni- 
cation amoiig r^ei'sonriel o.f the Unj.versil".;,' ^xs vjell as external cciiimujii^ 
cation. betAveen the University an a corporate .entity and" itri pnb.lics. 

Coniniunii c-:: tions derne^nds not only that reach the traditional 
■'luajor" constituencies of .a nnive'^sioy ; i,e*5 ali.ij"ru:ii;j government 
bodies^ fjtiidents^ faculty^ corporation.?^ , but also that vre Jiionitor 
and interpret correctly^ the incojuing messap,en .fi'om those constit'aen- 
cies. Comiuuniaations is alvn^j-s a tvro-vvaj- j-.;treet. FailiU'e of the 
flow in either direction ca.n seriously jeopardize the success of 

, any interface. 

'/"■ - . • . 

Conmmications J moreover ^ may . take many forms » ComBiunication takes 
place not only through formal juedj.a;^ such as the printed v-ord^ radio, 
television 5 and formal speeches , but a.lso informa?J.y through casual ■ 
converscitlon;, grapevine, rumor, and simply keeping one ^ s eyes and ears open. 

In. addition 5 there* is more to communication than the sending and 
receiving of "iaessages". It is a matter not only of information given 
and received, but also of the perceptions that form a,-3 this information 
. is interpreted. 

With a subject matter so broad and complex^ the re^^'earch problerii 
quickly became one of focus* ho\r to study a.nd iaide?-'^stand coiimniications 
aaid their impact ""in some sort of manageable 'vva.y, 

A, general 'plan and m.any specific ideas vrere suggested in the original 
proposal to' the Office, of Education (Pi-'op osoJ- for Continuation of a University- 
Urban Interface Frogra-m^ Decctmberj ISS^JT That dociuiient sxiggested that the 
research should concentrate on three kinds of problems: 

1. To ascertain .whether specific comrAunications which were 
intended to convey information did in fact convey that ini' orma tion 
a ccurately . 

2. To discover v?hether specific communications which, are 

- intended to change or to reinforce a particular attit ude did or did 
not do so. 

3i T.o systematically co].lect information about the nh.anne ls 
through which comminiications are sent and received in order to begin 
to map the structures v?hich do and which do not facilitate the flow of 
effective comirainications. Since, frcin the poiiit .of vievr of Univei-vLty 
ox^erations it is as ;Lmportan.t .for corrujiunications to .flow from, th-. 
comm-un.ity into the University as it is for communications to.be 
transmitted to the commiuiity.; these t-bree problems will be inves 
gated by givj.ng systemjiatic attention to movement, in both direc'^v 
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In. adclibion to looking at the accuracy, ■ attitude reinforcement^ and 
channels of connrranication, it \7(xs al^^o deei^ied iniportant to explore the . 
e xpectations peoj^le have of the University* By rjncoyering and evaluating 
the present perceptions various publics have toward the :role of a ivnive^:-- 
sity, recoiTiiiiendations could be made to imiversity administrations in terms 
of discrepant expectations bet^reen publics and luisunderstandings of present 
policies. Such information could also be useful in determining the areas 
in Tt-rhich the aJ.location of coJGiimnication resoiroees might be applied to 
clarify university x^ositions or intex'^pret university activity. 

Data has been collected for study of co3)iinimication between the 
University and the coirrinu-nity "^-rithin the framework of. the inrjtitution-. 
building inodel, Organik;at.ion charts of the Office of Revrs o.nd Publications 
and the Office of Levelopinent and Alujma:ii Affairs were used- as a basis 
for a blueprint mapping of the formal media structure between the University 
and the comraunity. Interviews with administrators of these offices and 
othei* relevant pei'sonnel aided in the mapping of the "actual otierations" 
of their offices. Questions were included in sm^veys to ascertain which 
channels of cojrmmi cation various groups were using to both receive and 
send news between the University and the coiiimunity. 

The major emphasis , however j has been placed on "imago mapping". 
Comrcojnication is a key factor in the formation of perceptions that people 
have of the University. The research sought to discover not only how 
people assess the communication process per se {ex.: informativeness 
and accuracy of University papers) » but also how they interpret activities 
of the University (exr>: campus expansion, minorities prograraSj student 
events). Tlrierefore; co}ni!rjnica.tions is viewed 8.s a process which is com- 
plementary to the striictm*al development of all of the interfacing programs r 

The " Publics" of the University . ^ 

A first task in the -development of a research design for the study of 
communications v/as to clarify the concept of "publics" and to identify 
which specific piiblics are most relevant to a study of the University- 
community comiDunication ]}Tocess. 

"Publics" of the University are groups of people who can be identi- 
fied by certain social characteristics as having a special relationship 
to the University. One vray to categorise these publics is in terms of a 
fmictional relationship with the University."^' llie most salient categories 
for the University would be: ■ " 

1. University decision-makers (high level administrators j 
Trustees) 

2. Program implementors (faculty and staff) 

3. "Clients" (those whom the University directly serves such 
as students community jfro^eot recipients j medica.1 clinic 
patients) 



'^The categories are sixggested by a wo?."lring paper of Jiri Kehnevajsa; 
"Methodological Issues in Institution-Building Research^," Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
University of Pittsbm^gh, March '?S . 196^1-. 



h. Effectors (those \rho are external to the organir:ation 

/jtrtictiu-'e but have some authority, such as fiiaanciMl doDon^. 
aluiiini. legislators, 'union leaderiS, and eity gover3iJ^ient 
officials) . , . • ■ 

5/ Cojjirimnlty infJ.uentials (-politieJans^' busiue^^s leaders,, 
minority group spoke sjneji., nomiDiC-n) ' " 

6. The general X3ublic (ranging ;'^rom thor-e -ivho are directly 
. . ^ — affected by University actiai'3. such an local residents 

and businessmen to less di?:ectly affected^ such as tax- 
• payers 5 parents , oud voters) 

These categories of publics point \vp the roles different groupin.^s- perf orn: 
vis-a-vis the University^ ran^^ing from those vho 3Tormulate policy and . ^ 
carry out the programs; tliose v7ho have veto po-^-zer^ either directly or • 
through influeDice; and those v.iiLO ..are directly served by the University?-, 

These publics* relationship) vrith the University vary over tin^e in 
intensity and significance. Their degree of contact with University 
activities also varies sorae having forinalj ongoing relations and others 
having most conta^ct through exposuji^e of th.e imblic iiiedia,, Ihte nature of 
the relationship is su.ch that the expectations and linages vhich these 
different publics have of the University \r±ll vary accoir'dijig to the needs 
of each role: administrators -i-rill \rant policy implementation to run 
siuoothlyj but effectors mil proi;e£t if their special interests a:ce not 
met; facull^y "trant to maintain high academic standards^ but traditionally 
disadvantaged groups demand access to higher education; scholars ^1'^'^^ 
■to p-LLVSU>e s;pecial research, but legislators vrant the tee.cher in the 
classroom^ and there are calls for lov/ered tuition., increase of students 
and special programs ^ higher salaries^ and a balanced bVidget* 

These conflicting needs and expectations point up the importance of 
reaching a better understanding of the vievs of these publi(.^,s on present 
policies of t]ie. University and the impact of the media on these vievs* 

In additio).! to vieving the publics in terms of their functional 
relationshi]) to the University, the publics can also be seen in terms of 
their positioii in the structure of the University. Some of these jpi^.blics 
specified in the above schem.a are part of the internal structm'e of the 
University'-^ others are external, and a third group Ke have labeled 
"criss-cross-'^ This third groux:) designates roles vrhich have 3na;jor organi- 
s^ational ties both within and outside of the Univex'sity and serve as a 
bridge bet^^reen the internal and external -p'ablics. Public^ vrould fit . 
into these three categoi^ies as follows: 

Internal Riblics - Criss--Gross Publics External Riblics 

Stude-nts Trustees Legislators 

Faculty Alumni Coimmmiby Leaders 

Administrators General Public 

Staff 
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One p'ablic Trom each of tlie three "bx-oad categories \iv.s .selected .for 
in depth study. Students and a.liituni were surveyed by mailed ciuestiojinaires 
as .f ollovrs : 



Student I 
Student II 

Alumni I 

AluJimi II 



Saii^ple 
900 

293 panel 
335 dorm 

Printed in. 
Aluioni Tijnes 

3.000. 



Return 

68. 97^ 
56.3% 



October 1, 1970 

March. 1, 197I 
March 1, 1971 



October, 1970 
May, 1972 



The views of segments of the general public vrere sirrveyed during t})e 
Summer of 1972 through sixty ho\rr--2.ong interviex-rS;, uKing botlu an open--ended 
and forced^-cbolce format. Five different groups of Pittsburgh residents j 

vere identified by their relationship to Pitt and their geographic and 
racial affiliations. Those groups- vrere Oalcland Businessmen , Oakland Resi-- 
dents ^ Hill .District Blacks^ Blue-collar I^^on^-Oakland Residents , and White 
Suburbanites « 



One major criterion for the identification of those groups was the 
degree of their involvement with the University. The Oakland- Businessmen,* 
the OaM.and Residents, and the Hill District Black Residents were more 
involved with Pitt, due to the proximity of their residence to the campus, 
or the location of their place of business in Oakland/ In other words, 
those three groups of the general publics were close neighbox^s to Pitt. 

The other two groups represented those who haAre the least daily ■ 
physical contact with the Universityc The Non-Oakland Blue-Collar ethnic 
residents were chosen to match' as closel^'- as possible the'-Oaleland x^esidents 
sample, thus keeping as the ma^or difference their proximity to Pitt.' 
The Fnite Subui-'banites were to represent those of the middle class, who 
may work in the city yet center most of their social and cultural interests 
in their oi-m subuicban neighborhoods. 

Data to assess the images of other publics were gathered in staff-, 
conducted interviews,, the. daily monitoring of news articles, and the use. 
of a variety of secondary data. Another soirrce of data was provided by 
questionnaires sent to commiuiity agency decision-^makers as part of the 
Community Goals area of the UlTIP iDrogram. This program also conducted a 
series of forums in" which commumty and University people exchanged ideas 
about community needs and what role the University might play in relation 
to these needs. UUIP observers gathered systematic data from these forxuns, 
and a follow--up questionnaire further assessed the viability of this 
approach to problera-solving and communication between publics. A study of 
University governance (Carroll, 1972) x^rcvided infox"mation on faculty and 
administration views,, and a survey of trustees gave substance to other 
material on thj.s p/olicy~maklng public. 
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*^See page 59 '^ot references to published results of these surveys 
rand other studies noted in this section. 
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A >'jo d el of th e Coi!m;..T3 icat ioi i Vro c c 3 a - ■ 

One or the tasJvS the research stal'f i5:.jder l-oo1: e:-3.rly iji Fnaao II ^tbai 
the deve.lop;uo33t cf a jriodo:! oi\ the ccvninvrd.c-atiori process. Th:U> ;;jodc.O. 
serve.j both a« a' c.larifj or of " tho process and as a ineanG to systernal:ize 
•the research data and set bouiidav'ie.s .for the scoy:e of re^r'.eaicch* Ti).e 
process vas fjrst concL^ptuo.lized as takln^^ place in three sectorir. : 
(l) the Dnivcrsity: (2) rjedia orGaniV.atioiis : and (3) in the conuuLUrity. 

Tlie Universit'.y provu.des the subject )n3.tter for the i.-i>-:i usages mbh 
Y/hioh ve are concerned. Althoi^.^';h- :tiot all j^iesisages originate vithin the 
University^ they are about the University or reaction to the University. 

rne co]ri:nurjicar-ion that flowR between the University G/nd the cc^rami-ty 
is both facilitated and modified by varioiis agents of conir.nnication such 
as the Univer&ity Office- of TJevs olid Riblications or the desk of a city 
editor*- Messages hcive some e>:x:^licit or irnpli.cit targets a^ioiig the Juany 
publics to vrhj.ch they iiiight b.':^ directed. These pi?blics siii^ht be internal 
to the University^ fjaca st-adents or. facility j or external to tVie 
University in the form of occupational^ political j.ntere^'atp ethnic 5 or 
geographical gronpi.ngs vrhich can form a special interest gronp or public. 

Tliis original siUimle conceptuLili'^^ation v.t3.g developed to include the 
actors aboiit vrhich the messages are primarily concerned and" the activity 
i^eported in the message. Ihis content inforirjation vras then s-uppleiuented 
by the notions oi' Image projection. A raessage -not only has information 
content ;j but it projects soiiie sort of ii/iagej v^iether intended by the seiider 
or not\ This imge will not be perceived by all pub.lics j.n the sajne -wa-y.. 
either in the sense of interpretation of the message or evaluation ns a 
positive or xiegabive i>:i3.ge. 

Besides the. content and image projection of messa.ges^ the model also 
includes the concept of . ^'flo^v of the message" or "channels of communication"* 
This aspect is also relevant to problems of University-xn^ban interface. 

On the next page, a chart is presented vrhich represents o'oi' concex^t-- 
ualj.zation of the comTiaura.cations process. follov:ed by a brief explanation 
to facilitate interpretation of the chart „ 
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The Uri:Lvert:;:Lty and the publics are vo.'^±t±one^. at ppLOsii^o encls: o.t' the. 
chart to depict the ,idec^ that niofioage a'l^out the Ui-ivercity jnove^ to 
reach, publics. The lir.K-j^ coi:)tain arrcnci^ desiniatLng the f.lov?" oi:' a iiiC^uSixf^e. 
Certain of ther^e lij^eG ct-splct a dir<^ct connectioii .heti-reen the Urjiver8ity 
and x^'t.*lic-..^. 5 while othcrM show iijer^i-ar.^as f^oi?ig thr'oxigh varioiis "acents of 
coniimmiGation" ^ ouch a.3 IJjJiv-ersity puhiic;atio>).B and the public jx.ce^.t\. 

Many neSiSagGa orir^i-iiate in .the University sector aad move out l-,o the 
public dirs'^jcvi.ly. Other )r.esscifi;es concerning the Unive:^' si ty 'actually ox-ir-i- 
nate vri'ohin' the public :.'.ector yncl )iiov~e tovrard the University. A circvLlar 
flovr of coiVjinunication ics shov-n hy the contimK)U3 direction of the cuter 
solid ?.rrovrs connectiniv; source and tar^^et. The broken lines designate 
feodbac]-: fj?om tporget to aouxce. The inner solid lines and broken lines 
depict the va,riou.s possible^ charaiels a jnessage riU.ght floir through vithin 
the various agents of coiriramication* 

A ii]essa(;:e v?hich orijiinatet; in some depr^rtr-ient of the UniYers:lt3/ might 
be picJved up by a ne\vs and MDlieatioriS ' reporter be vn^it/bcn. in the foriiv 
of a ne".vs release^ sent to the press, picJied up by a reporter, go through 
an editor *s deskj and reach the pixblic in a novrs article. Public reaction 
3iiight take the fo:m of information input and :iJTiage :bnpression or could 
talie jiiore overt form and K},o've back to the soiu*ce v\ia a phone call to tlie 
UniverGity^ a .'\letter to the editor" in the iToblic press . or bhe forinatj.on 
of 3crne public action g.i'oup vrhich therj. collectively gives feedback, to the 
University, . _ 



The teta" • 

This model of the conniramication process ser^^ed as a guideline for 
the des3-{5a of the co3rirmu:!ication project *3 study of the actual process as 
i'e3.ated to the University of Pitt.sburgh 5.nd its publics. The chart on- the 
follo'ifing page shovrs ho^vr specific soua?ces of data relate to various areas 
of the Model of the Coriiinunication Process. 

A comprehensive content . ano,lys is vras done on all articles dealing 
with Pitt 'ifhich were publi.shed in the newspapers, both University-ai'filiv^i ted 
and local (during 1970-1971). The responses to the Goals Questionnaire ^ 
which v?as adininistered to some cojOTanity leaders, v^ere also content analysed 
as wore the res\:.lts of the j^articipations in t'ne Goals Forums. This 
content analysis gave us inforraation about the ^'message" ^ such as channels 
of co.Minranication usedj their contei'jt.^ accuracy^ etc. 

Interviews with Uni.versity personnel^ two st'adent questionnaires and 
an aluiimi survey, a study tappj.ng the opinions about the University held 
by coiraiiimity influenbials., and interviews with five categories of the 
general Pittsb-ai'gh public (see page 26) v;^ere^ undertaken. No attempt v?as 
.made to directly inter^^iev^ faculty or sta4;^:i^j—bu-!h certain findu.ngs in the 
-Carroll report dealing with this specific area w^ire used in order to 
complement the general overall conmmid cation study* ' • 
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Thof?e r>iu'*veysj cmestlonnaires^ anci other ..observation techniques gave 
inf oriTiation al^out the recroient of the "messa^ge", their attituder:, 
expectations, hope^'^J '-uid cojiiplaints, as vroli as suoigestions both to general 
anci sx-^^'^-^-*^-^-^ topic?*' the Univel\?ity' jriigut be involved v.'-ith, • 



Ch?inne.lj? o^' Coinmunication 

Certain portj.ons of the above-mentioned, stivvey.s and questionnaires 
dealt specifically vrith tlie channels of coinraunication. Table 3 shovs 
hov students., aluiiinij and segments of the general joVjJ ic rated the 
irnportaiice of specific tp::--. ^o. in learning about nev/s of the Universitye 



G?able 3 • ' 

Rmikin g_o f 
By__Ortier of Iinpo.r-tc.nce in .Relaying 
Infoiciiiatic^n About the IJniversity to ]5il'fcr*ent Publicv- 



Public^ 

Altijmii 

Students 

(]eriera^-_P^^ 

Oalcland Businessinen 
Oaiaand Residents 
Hill District Blacks 
Non-Oakl and B3.ue - collar 
White Suburbanites 



University 
Publications 

1 . 

1 



3 
2 
1 



Local 
Papers 



Radio 



]«'riend^ 



2 




5 


k 


3 


k 


5. 


2 


2 


k 


5 


1 


1 


3 


$ 


)+ 


}.|. 


5 


2 


3 


1 


2 


5 


• 3 


-3 - 


——,2 


k 


1 



These results shov?- that in oxir sarnplo the 'p-a\:>llcB ^^ho are most closely 
associated vith the University ^ i,e^> al-juani and students ^ relied on the 
University publications to get their information about Pitt* -Local papers, 
television 5 radio ^ and friends v?-ere also indica'bed as .bej.ng used for nevrs 
about the University, although to a different degree bet^>reen ■ the tvro groups. 

Ite-reverj in. contrast to the altimni and students the resiilts of the 
general p"ablic survey vrere significantly different. Eacli sub-group of 
tlie general Pittsbua^gh public ranked differently the different media in 
terms of. its j.mportance to them in commmi eating nevrs about Pitt. An 
interesting finding in this .area v/as tfe.t inost Hill District black residents 
indicated that University publications v/ere - their most .in?portcmt source .of 
nei-rs about Pitt ^ and made little i^se of city nevrspaper.^. In the survey 
report^ it vjas suggested that this may be due to the- avai.l ability of those 
fVee publico/bions in the University recreation facility tised by the 
"^•^ ghboring Hill District crhildren and the -lack of public _press nevrsboys * 
ni/^the ghetto area. 



Another area th3;b was studied in the general -public siu'vey a>id aluimii • 

questionnaire vras the feedbac];. channels seen open and usable to tlie re,^:)pcn- 

dents. Tab].e ^-.belo\/ shovs the percentage .ox the .'saiaple v/hich cho;;;e one of 
five options sugge steel * to the almni.' 



' Table k ■ . . ■ 

Question: One of the responsibilitiei.i of the Aluuirii' Tmstees is to repre- 

Bent the v.ievrs of aluimii to UniverL-^ity officials* lliese t.rustee^^ 
are most anxious to leaa:*n more a.boiit oJ_nrnni opinion. Of the 
to cormnunicate listed belov?'^ which one vonld you be most ax)t to 
jv.ake use of to ccmunicate your vieifs? 

Letter to Telephone 
Trustees (fo ) Alumni O.fc 

10,8 ikO 



Although the c[uestion does not deal/vrith formoJ, mediaj the responses point 
out that the aliunni i'avored a formal procesfs such as a q[uestiormaire ove:r 
more personal. contact means such as attending ineetings or telephoniug . 
University officials. 

The general ptiblic survey^ on the other hvand^ as]ced about preferred 
means of communicating to the University in an' open^-ended questio]!. TTae 
responses vrere coded as shoim in Table 5* The variety of usage of both 
University and non-University xaedia can be grouped into three general 
categories: direct face-to- face ^ formal use of the media ^ and contact 
through organized grcoups. • 

The Oakland residents predominantly indicated they favor the direct 
method of feedback — either phoning^ i^nritingj or talking face-to-face with 
somebody T'jrho is ~ identified with the University hierarchy. The Hill District 
bJ.ackSj on the other hand, indicated they would make use of the different 
formal rAedio.;^ both University and non-University: and only a few favored 
direct contact as a method to relay their .ideas to the University,- ^ Tlie 
blue-collar residents' resembled the Oakland -.residents in that they favored 
direct contact ^ yet they indicated, a narrovr range of potential contacts, 
at the University and indicated some measure of making use of coimnuiiity 
leaders as one alternative in the direct approach. The white' suburbanites 
• also' indicated their, choice of direct feedback^ vrfiile some answers mentioned 
specific non-University media/ i.e.. television and newspapers. The Oafeland. 
businessmen \s an svrers offered one interestinvg facet. Most indicated their 
choice of direct contact with the Cb.ancellor> but an equally large niDaber 
of. answers were either of the '-'do not know" or "what's the use^, nobody willJ. 
listen'' category. ^ This may reflect actual experiences in communication 
with the University or- a real lack of knowledge as to how to ma?:e their 
opinions and needs knoTjai _ to* the ■ University c 



Oj?en 
HeetiTJgs(fo) 



Association 
Meetings (^0 



Alumni 
Survey ('^O 



6.0 



5.9 



72.5 
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lable 5 

I'fay.^ bo Con:mmi±crjto vritb 
obc Univar.sity: l^'rcqtiency 
of Hospon.VH:^ by 5 Sc^'G-.»rjaj:itf; of tlio 
GG>jeraI, Pu])lic • 



Question: vnr^t vray.s vro'olci you uce to (^ot yoixr ideas (rAigi-eritionSj 
complain ofi or pr.-iise) to people at the UniverrrXty of 
Fittsbiij^gh? 

Chanceli.or — call or Ta'ite 

Tall: to Uriive^rsity adininis iorator^ 

Go in person and talk to University public rolations or cdmr)laint 
department 

Ta3ic to professors' oiJOKesjiian 

Talk to jpGople o.t Student Union 

Bend letter to University (general) 

Call up and tell . (general) 

Talk to students who v;oiild present it to adjijinistrators as a petition 

Thifi survey — publish it ivablically a:tid in Urjivc-rroity new?; 

Contact television and radio ( editor vS or ne\r5inen) 

Talk on television (60-second messages) 

Write to city papers (Pittsburch Pi^ess and Post-GG.;?-5tte) 

VJrit'e to University publJ.cations and OaJ^:land I^evrs 

Action vork vrith citizens (meetings j etc. ) 

V?rite to Mayor or legislators 

Initiate i^eminars and meetings vith University stai'T and national 

and state figures ' . 

initiate ir-eetings with University staff and commimity leaders 

Raise the iss\^e in the Chainber of Comer ce - ■ 

No use- -nobody vill listen 

Do not Imow ■'" 
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In s-ujiijnary, it \ms fomid that the bacie. chart of the comnnml cation •■ 

flo\r between the University and its piiblics- did indeed ^provide an adecn^ate 
niodel that fits the actual experiences of the daily interaction. Ho--7everj 
certain poijits shovild be strerised so arj to represent the actual perception 
of the aitmtion from the point of v±e\T of the publics, mainly in the 
Tjerceived feedback p*./ilities of those p\}.blics and their dependence on 
different types of 3Tied'Ja t.o get information aboiib the Univer;:5ity, The - 
alui'nni, vrhoin we have conceptnal.i?.ed as in a "criss-cross" relationship 
between the Univ^rrriity and the coraiavaitj^. G.re a potential resource for 
both expanding Ihriversiivy information input to the coji'iramity and forming 
a bridge I'.etweeii the University and its external j-^'^^^'lics • As Table 6' 
shows i the Pitt alurra:Li do read University TT^.i.lications, d:o participate in 
University o.ct±v±ty\, and over six per cent TTji-^ite to their legislators. 
Such, cin involved aluinni can be an inval'aab3.e reso\irce for increasing thi=) 
level of information the connmmity has about the University and for malcing 
community e-xpectations known to the Unjversity, 



Table 6 

Question: Waich of the follovring University of Pittsburgh -related activities 
do you do- fairly regiilarly? . • 

fo Yes Responses 

Read Uiiiversity iDublications 513 

See l^itt alujnni f*riends 30 . 6 

attend athletic events ^ ^ o <■ 23 . 5 

Talk with students ^ faculty;, or staff mer;-ii.:)ers 21.6 

Attend professional organization meetings held 

at: Pitt 13^8 

Attend University educational/cuJLtiu?al- events ..<...<.... 12.6 

Kelp in fimd-raising c r . . 9*7 

Commuriica^te V7ith legislators * , * -J 6.6 

Attend arL:j:imi' social events ' « 5 -"^ 

None of the above 28. 1 



One last point that the initial chart does not adecLuately, cover is 
the m^jjiber of UnivCTsity publications that do, iii factj carx'-y the infor- 
mation to the different publics. In addition to the ones-mentioned^ i.e^ , 
University Tjjnes . P itt N ews, ]v]G.gic Bu.s^, and AJn. rm l Times , some new paipers 
•have made the campus scene during the past two years « Tne l^Iite T imes and 
the Gradu ate and Pro.i'essional StudeK-t s Assoc iation I'J^^ws are publisrred by 
student organizations , and both the Office of News^ andr"pablications and 
some individual departments issue their ovn'io Folloiving are a list of 
the newsletters that were published by the Office of Hews \md Publicatio ns 
during the 19T2-1973 fiscal year: — " — 7? 
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On Hew s an d T?u.blicatn.on^:i ' Bcdce'C". 

Giii dance Counselor Kew,s3.etter (Office of /iclms&ions ana Student Aid). 
Busines;s Kev.niJletter ■ ' 
Education We-i'/sletter 

GSPIA He\v7i;letter ' . ■ ■ ' 

UKI" Ke^-rsietter 

International T^Tevrsletter (University Center for International Studies) 
Cojmrjomrealth Kevrf^letter (Governmental Eolations)' 



On Bizdj^et of School or Dgiparpient 

Itental Medicine Ne^rsletter - / . 

Pathology Notes 

. MHil Nev/sletter ( Gr a du--^.to School .of Business;) 

..Center Oomunmd.cator (.Desegretation and Conflict Center:, School of Education) 
Cheiiiistry Ali.nuni Wewslet'ber 
English Newsletter . > 
History Nev/-sletter 

'Institute of Urban Policy and- Adininistration NeT-rsletter ( GSPIA) 
Pitt__Parents Association Ifei'^sletter ('Development .and Alujnni Affairs.) "^^"^ 
Career ■ Planning Nev/sletter (Counseling Center) - 

. -X- , ^ -x- -X- . 

In addition to newsletters which flow through student associations and 
the formal University media channels (News ^and Ribli cations- and the Muinni . 
Office)^ 3riany departiivent.s distribute regular newsletters to their internal 
'members' (e.g. ^ Sociology' F or Your .In formation) Such "newsletters can 
insure better internal cornnmnication and served as a forum for exp3;ession 
of views. - : . 



■ 'i'h^ Formal Univer sity .News System ' • ' • 

- 'The Office of News and Publications is responsible for public relations 

advice to the adinlnistration of the University, the handling' of news- 
related activity for aeaderaic dexmrtments. ' professional schools and special 
programs, and the publication process -of material designed for both internal 
and external audiences. The Wev7S. and- Publications* staff also serves as a 
liaiv^on between the University and the . public .media, ^ 

- In a dj.scussion vrlth the staffs the director of thcB Of fice of Hews 
and Publications pointed out that ■ one . cannot build .an image of a imiversity 
as one would of a corporation or a political candidate because a imiversity 
.is made up of many diverse sectors which pride themselves on a large degree ■ 
of autonomy. The very natrare of a university stresses seeking of the' 
truth and any controlled attempt to"* manijpulate'. either the content "of ' .. 
messages or prpje-ction of iinages woiild be arrcj/bhetical to the over--ridlng ' 
cha-racter : arid fXniction of a university. He farther pointed .oxat that" a 
. laxge portion of News and Publications^ staff time is spent in establishing • 
• credibility. >ath /University" officials ^ represenisa-bives of the news media ^ 
Q and T?ith the" general public ^ ■ . 
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Cont exrb Analysi s 

Early research e^ffort focused on three questions related to forinal 
otiarmelfi of coj^inu'iication: (l) vrhat kind, of informa.tion is oei3:)g 
coj7:inunicated:. (2) v;hat iriia^Jie of the Unj.versit:,*- is being pro^jected 
trui^ough this infor.ni.ation; ^and (3) to vrhora do the cojroTiunications seem 
. to he directed. Besiides li.earning soinething ahout tVie- messages and 
their targets , the m'pping ivas heg'UJi of the channels of cornmiuiication 
as messages floi: hetvrecn the University and the public. 

One starting point, for an analysis of the more visj.ble comraimication 
processes was to loo!!^: at the actual nev-s articles about the University in 
both public and University-printed media. „ The information, learned from a 
content analysis of such articles Txas necessa2,"y as a basis for farther 
research ami vtcpj also an unobtriisive method vrhich v?as useful in guiding 
the staff in f-arther development of t]-ie project. 

One of the first areas of analysis was of official form.al coMimiica-- 
tion that is channeled through the Office of Hevs and Puhlications . 
'J?liis office prepares nevrs releases which are sent to the public mediav 
After intc^X'viewing the director of that office > the UirjP research team 
began reading all news releases to get a general .d.dea of the content of 
these, foi-mal messages and possible images they might project about the 
University. The rea.ders \fere given minimal instruction to allow their 
subjective reactions free reign to include any idea which m.ight . come to 
their mind wben' rceading these releases. After a joint staff exarrdnation 
of the results of these readings p some px'-eliminary categories were chosen 
which seemed most relevant to the research .needs and some sample conteivt 
'"—••analyses made. This process led to the basic categories of content analysis 
used in the analysis, of the press: (l) information content in terms of 
. activity and the actors; (2) images of the University projected by the 
message; (3) the target of the "message or the public toward which the 
message seems to be directed; and (k) the type of media used to convey 
the message. The content coders read a set" of articles lasing the categories 
and their intercoder reliability -i-ras checked. When a pi2),rticuJ.ar category 
proved to be creating di/3crepancies in coding araong the staff , a groiap 
session was held to discuss the category and ascertain the reason for the 
discrepancy and determine further criteria for inclu.ding or exc3.uding a 
news ai'ticle in a. category* Tehle 7 lists all of the content and fiijage 
.categories derived for the a,nalysis. 

Tiiree aspects of the i nformation c ontent of the message were coded: 
(l) the primary actor,, (2) the pri7nary activity rej^orted in the message^ 
a.nd (3) whether the message prima..rily concerns the. intcT-nal functio3,7ings . 
of the University or has iinpact outside of the University. 

Tlri?^ actor refers to the instigators of an action, and falDs into three 
main categories: 

(a) All s ectors of t he Universit y: faccilty. students, administration j 
• and Unj.versity organization. Tlie latter refers to student organ!- 
zationSj staff groiijps, and groups of people fozTned into an 
organization. 




(b) Actor^ii are ali\o oubsn do the I.]j-iive:i;'sity: local ciivlzens ap^cl 
orgai):i?.a.tioiiG. With J-itt beconijii^; more involved vn.lh the locol 
coimixunity eonecirnijig c:<T.'arii3:lor>, different nomirnmity pro[?,};cj?is ^ 
otc^;, it \:afj to be expected tha'b i;he novrspapcrs; vould i-eport 

on actiona taken by local citj^^ens und or{j;ani:iiation:^. 

(c) ^'OthQr'' refers to any actor otber than 1:he above-niontioned oneSr 
feny action^*^: reported on can be underi^taken by othe'iT^ than x^itt 
or local gronp:r)., even if the activities have to do vith the 
llniverrjity, j^xronple^ are: federa.l. state or local governiijent ; 
natio))al student ^ black, or foninist groups; higher educational 
organizations etc. 



The act^ivit'v refers to the 3ita.;jor event described in an article, 
Nineteen cias.sif icativons 'were u.s^ed to code this ca1:egory, 

Intornal-Extern-xl erj3ro.:oses vrfiether the activity reported in the 
message Is of pri/nary concern only to the internal functioning.^ or interest ' 
of the "UniverJ^ity or-ha^; some Jiia.jor impact outside of the University 
( external )« Per exa.rnple. faculty appointments, a student dance or a 
change in registration date is' ipriniarily of internal concern. On the 
other hand;, a coiiimunity conference., a musical program^ or a i^lan for e. 
new buildjJig has }iiajor rinpact outside of tlie Unive'rsity. 

■.;n addj.tion to the above cla,S5:;if j.catlonSj each o.rticle rras analyv^ed 
in tejTiiS of ±tf.^ iii^a/^e projection, according to the folio-ring: (l) cof^mo-- " 
]3olitan-localj (2) college stereotypes (Clark and Trov/); and. (3) activity 
image • 

The cosmpi:)olitan^local. dichotomy has been u^ed extensively in studies: 
of cciTunuiaity inf j.uentials and corporation decision-making as iT-ell as in a 
variebj'- of otlier areas of research. A cosmopolitan image is one that gives 
the ilea of significcn. t involvement \r±th the wrld outside. A local i^rLage, 
on thv other hn,ndj irj associated vrith a confining of interests to matters 
^regardlng the conBiiunityj be it to-^^rn or state. 'For example, Pitt,^ s partici- 
pation in international or national conferences j invitation of faculty or 
students from or to other uj'Jiversi'ties and raatters dealing vri/th the federal 
or forenpn goverruTients Tjould be considered j2os:'iopolitan , Inte:cnal adminis- 
trative matters, class .schedules ^ or fraternity parties project a local 
ijnage. •. . 

Four specific categories" vrere coded usin:;, .rvtegories derived by 
Clark and Tvovt (1962)c This cajtegoririation e)' '■.?s analytically from the 
combination of tv/o factors: the degree to \rh: v.tudentG are involved 
mth ideas and issues other than those minima;'. ' equired for their 
attaining their degree^ and the* extent to whio' .. tudents identify vith 
their ; college. 'Xhe traa-,\slation of the f ramemr?. .. for UUIP research needs 
'defines^the original . C3.ark and Troi-r categorie:- as foLlows: 

(a) lUe A'ca'Aemxc sub-group included all those itemo that dealt' • 

•\fith puToiy academic topics; e.g., fa.culty promotions and changes 
academic pji^ograms^ research^ av?'ards--;in shorty curriculum affai:/s,. 



(b) Co.ll eci^^te includes iiems dealing wi'oh. .student and University-, 
sjjonj^ored .extracu:cricular activities, ce73.fined V7iih:in tlie 
boundaries of accepted University-student relatio3'ishij)S ; e«g., 
sportfi, fraternities J sororities, cuJ.tuTal meeti3igs., student 
body social activities, 

includes those items concerned vith. prof^rajus sponsored 
or initiated by the University and aimed to gi.ve special trainij]{^ 
to certain groups in the public vrho could not be considered as 
full-time students: e.g« , training teachers for ghetto areas, 
paraprofessional cou:rses for vocations ^ evening 'Coiu\ses for adu3.ts. 

^^QH- Conforrni s t s include nevrs about demonstrations > spontaneous 
and prograrniTjed activism ^ c?r<.mpus lUiGcest^ women's lib and anti- 
war movements, black action, 

(e) Won-Fit is all nevrs that docs not 'fit in the above categories « 



[\he activity reported in nevrs articles ^not only describe an event at 
the U^iiversity^ but also reflect an image of what kind of things iij:i!ppen 
at the University, To code this a ctiv i ty. im age aspect, seven categories 
were found to be most relevant, 

(a) i Social VJelfare shows' the University ^s involvement in vrelfare 

activitj:es - ahcT programs in the community,. 

(b) Ihe University as a Cultur al Ce nter depicts activities such as 
art shovrs, films, theatre, etc. - . 

■ Physical Science and (d) So cial' Scienc e pictuire the University as 

one of test- tube's, vriiite rats, and other basic involvement in 
the seeking and dissoimination of knovrledge. 

-fe^h .nological emphasizes the ^'hardvrare" of education — computers, 
■ mech3Jiical drav;ing boards, etc* 

(f) Servic e to Business shows another outward orientation on tlie part 
of the University as an advisor and instructional ally of business* 

' (g) ■ The University as a Co mplex Or ganisation deals with large scale 
policies and plans of all kinds of an ^idministrative nature* 



Information and Image Pro;jeotio n of Univers ity -Messages ' ' ' 

As the UTJIP research was getting ui-idervray in the Fall of 1970, a dialogue 
was already taking p].ace between Universit^^ officials about -the way that . 
'the University was being presented in' the media, especially in the University* s 
pvni newsps-ner, the University; Times > Some" officials were upset, at what 
they considered "airing of dirty linen iii pub.lic'' and felt the University 
shoiold use its communications^ resources to develop better public relations. 
'.Hris vievr vr&,s strongly held by tliose officials responsible for seeking 
private donations and those in regulOvr contact- vrith the state government... 
which now had great control over the adequacy of the budget. The University 



Tnji5GS at this time \:o.s sent to ^^taiie J.o;f7:ir;Iator::. , ai-id some Uri.f.vorVGiby o:C.i::U 
c'ialn* were ajvpi'elienr^ive j^^.hoat ti^.e pictuj-e tlie^e loglslatoro got of 
University ovent« and policy. 

., Other Uniyerf:iity off itd.a;!::^ :.Mv;;i:ort that :■), university is espccicO.ly 
coiimtted to tlte idealy of ftact-seekiiu]; and Txrercu^tation of "both side:^ of 
isfroes. They fe].t tliat use of the Uijivorrjity p^j-^-jr ci<.s a ''piiblic x-^eiatio'ns" 
instrujriciit \;oiJln. only dauiage the e.rv?dibi;iiL.y of tno paper to an auoience 
(faculty J aAniiiis^tiators , otc.) that 'vr:.^^ j^ophx/;i;icated in its opir]ion 
fori: nation* They excMoci tho.t tbxG audience vrcru.ld tiir-n oo other rjourcos for • 
ijiformati.on . v^hich might he ].ess apt to c±'-ro ihe Univerc^ity side of the case, 
or heconie frustrated l:iy a l<.iek o'f (iood infori:oatioTi» 

An ov^tGide consultant CJiroup vran hired to .stiid^y "bhe University puh.li- 
cations a"nd da.d re;nort that in their opinion, some of the ai'ticles o:f' the 
TimeH -^^vere potent j.ally daiiiaging to tl:ie Univer5J.i.t;y images hcnreverj tlie 
X)olicy of giving the Tijnes' staff the f'reedon} to build its ovni image of 
credibility was continaed^rather than focu-^-in^,^ on Univerr:iitjr :U'iiase bui.lding. 
(The resviltiS of content analysitw Toble fi^how tl^at about. 'JO per cent of ■ 
Times ' articles vere positive tov?"ard the Ujir/ersity and 7 per cent neGatj;vec) 

In I97I; another outside consuJ.tant group looked at tlie image of the ■ 
University in connection vrith a fund-raising feasihility study. This 
. study foOTid the University's public relations betoei* from tJ'ie "point of 
vievr of the ^'leadnjag citizens'' interview'ed; IVhan in tlie previous era. 
This- study also noted that there is still a stron^^ tendency to personalize 
an institution by it-n hea-'j... and that ^though tiie Cha5"jcello:t' had a favora,ble 
images the image ms soiiievrtiat indistinct. 

In addition to cross pressures vithin the hif-h level University and 
coMiuiity groups J the University v/n.^; also being ac^'used of T?itiiholding 
,„■ complete information (i.e.> C'?jT.ipus exx'^ansion jjlans, the financial situa- 
tion) and of being "irrelevant^' to many segments of society. 

V?ith this dialogue as a bacjigroiuid > tlie UUTP staff begaai the systemtic 
f'.nalysis of the inessages cibout; the (iniversity flo'i-ring through the formal 
laedia process, • 

Table 7 shoi-rs, the. results of the contc-rnt ane«lysis of the ti-ro Jiia;jor 
city nevv'Spapsrs and five University publications.'^'- 

The largest sixigle group' coded as raajor ^c_tor£ in articles about the 
University appearing in the puWic press vras faculty. These articles 
usually present a positive image ;^ presenting the faculty as mking a ■ 
breakthrough In some research/ instigating a new coTrmrLudty project 5 or. 
being given sor;ie honor by a professional socJ.ety, . The University Tr'jnies 
and the AlVaVjni TiJijcs also devote eonsiderabJ.e time to faculty news 5 but 
the student paper (l^^^'^lJ^e/'-O '^^^-^ coded as having on3-y ten per cent of .its 
artic3.es focused on faxidty g.s ina.ior actors. Tlie public press devoted 
litt].e space ho University adiiunistrators ^ v7]:iereas the University Tiine,:^ 
devoted the most news focusing on administrators as the primary actors. 
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It shcald be pointed out that alt])oiigh local citj.zens or O3'go.ni'za- 
tions appear as actors r/jorc in the public press than in U^iiversity imblj.- 
cations, the aiiiourii; of coiarnimiby actors in University nev;s rose in both 
University and non-University media al'ter the para.od of this conteiit 
analysis dxie to the ris.ing co;;mnu]iity i)ressure concerning campus e>:pansion, 
Itie student paper see/ns to' have shov?n 3.ittlo coricei-n with loco.l issues 
during this porj.od, focusing its attention;, rather, to student issues, 
both as to Pj.tl-. ceanp-as and on the national scene* The Large ni^iinber of 
articles in the stu.dent paper ^ as as the others ^ vrhich portray 

"University groups" as principle actors ;» points iip the "collectivist" 
s,pproach to rauch of the initiation of action in" large institutions. 

In terms of activity;, the University events most often reported, in 
the public press refer to conferences (usually dealing with loca!!. coinmunity 
or b'usiness issues or national j)olitical issiies) and cultural events. 
These articles present the University as outvrard oriented 5 concerned about 
the Pittsburgh coimunity and. national issues and inviting the public to 
attend many of the events- Hovrever. the dai!Ly ];:iapers also devoted con- 
siderable space to the University's conflicts Trith the cor^munity^ sj^ending 
more time describing action and policy than sur^gestions for so3A!tions. 
Pitt's finiancaal problems were also in the forefront of the news during 
the I'all of 1970. Since the national elections took place during the 
period of otot content analysis ^ many artj.cles on the financial issues 
dealt v/ith the gubernatorial candidates' views on money a;Llocatj.on for 
higher edi^cation and not with a sj^eciiTic crisis situation at Pitt, 

Although the stu.dent papers also deal with many of . these same' issues , 
the emphasis is far more on innovative programs such as new curriculiuri;, 
student rex^resentation, course evaLaation. Both the regrular student 
paj^er (Pitt Wews) and the commuter student pa'per (Magic Bus) focus oh 
internal conflicts of the University* " . 

Both the Univer sity T:hnes and tlie Alumni Times devote many articles 
to a description of University action or policies. Because the content 
analysis was based on number of articles rather than length of articles 5 
an inch analysis was also perfox^med on the three major University x^nbli-. 
cations (see reisults sho™ in Table 8^ page 23) „ This analysis brought 
out that the Universj.ty Times often devoted as much space to issi^es of 
general interest to higher education as to problems about Pitt 'per se. 

The resuJ,t ■ of the analysis of the -third content of information 
category;, internal/external;, reflects the major ^'unc tions of the pa,rt.icular 
. newspaper • The I in iyer ^j- ty T:i-me s focuses on '"internal" issues of interest 
■ to the facility and staff / the Pitt News informs students of both cajiipus 
news and student-relevant national neWvS;, and the public x->'.i'''c^'Ss. stresses 
University news which has some special interest to or impact on the 
coDBmmity. The emphasis on externally-or-iented stories in the public ~" 
X-^^^^ss is not only a reflection of their fu^nction, but also a reflection 
of the formal channeling x^^^-^^-^^s through News and Publications* That 
office sends o'ut about 60 news releases a month to city news media 
(including television and radio) j plus special releases to other- cities 
or small papers. The news releases center on: (l) news that has a cc In 
probability of being publisnedj (2) news that is thought to be "of ini: 
to the general public; and (3) news that is intended to be brought to i-jic; 
, wider and general pub].ic^s attentipn, This does soiiiewhat bias the public 
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presrs^s easy accesB to novs GtorieCj biit it ms round thkt reporters 
.usually y^TQ able to get informrition Tor ?5tories they v^a'nted -vvhj.ch v;ei*e 
not part of news releases. This Is one rea::iOn for keeping the relatlonB 
bettfocn public press reporterf; and UniverGlty reporters on a bafji^; of 
mutual profecsional ref^pect. Some potentially dojsiardn^.'; stories v;erc 
averted by givliig full infoiTnation to tl:ie public: pres::3 wherever posfjible 
ro/fcher t]ia]i liave reporters dcr^end on rumor or ^'.someone irith an axe to 
grind" , ^^^^ — - 

Looking at information content of the messa/i^ies about the Univer.sity 
tells only one v'^rt oi* -the story. It is also important to assess the "y 
linage of the Univer^^^ity these messages projects AlthougVi one article 
by itself iriay have little impact, a pattern of einjphasis running t]irough 
many news articles- can reinforce attitudes or change attitudes. To learn 
more about the j.vnage projection of the forjiia*!, sources of nevrs aboivb the 
University, al.l artic],es v/ere code'd by the three image projection categories,, 

V^hether the overall picture of the Universitjr that emerged from the 
nevT's articles vas one of a cosmpolitan university or one einrjhasizing a 
local oi'ientation >ras of special int.erest to the UlIIP research. As 
George Nash x^oi^'^'^s out in jlie University an d the City (1970)5 universities 
z.'mich te3"id to receive the greatest allocation of jr-esearch f'ands are 
nationally and internationally oriented. This cosmoijolitan perspective 
has traditiona.Uy been a sign of prestige or a path to gaining academic 
prestige. Those universities which concentrate on educati?::g local students 
and involvitag themselves in local problems have usually been a bit looked 
dowi on by the academic vrorld* And yet, if universities are to relate 
to the community inost closely aro'imd them^ they must become involved in 
J.ocal problems and regaz^d this concern s.s a legitimate interest of aaiy 
institution of higher ediicationn The University of Pittsburgh has a 
particularly interestin.g history to serve as backg-couiid for this diJ.eimnap 
For many years it', served basically a local popuJ.atJ.on and was considered 
a "streetcar urriversity" , Ho-^^ever , ■ d;rring Litchfield ^s adjninistTation^ 
the University of Pittsbun-'gh. entered the arena of the more cosmopolj.tan 
institutions and vied for national and intei'national prominence, 

'^The content"'"ana1!ys showed the University publications displaying 
more of a local image than a cosmopolitan image. The commuter student' 
newspaper (Magic Bus) articles reflected a 95 per cent local image, whereas 
the Aluimii Tim.es, going out to irany people beyond the Pittsbur-gh sirea, 
reflected a 57 P^r cent local image » Looking at the i:)ublic newspaper, 
we see the balance t±v to a" cosmopolitan image (5)4- per cent), A picture 
emerges, then, of the public }press i^resenting .Pitt in a more Gosmox>olitan 
image than the University papers portray Pitt. ' 

Moving to the fom.-^ college stereotype categories, we note that the 
public press and the Univei^sity Times are'. almost identical in their 
. emphasis of the a^cademic aspects of the University, However, J^i-^-i- per cent 
of the Tirnes^' articles were unclassifiable by the Clark and Trow categories. 
This is due to the heavy emphasis in the Tijoes on matters re3.ated to the 
administrative aspects of the University J^iQ per cent of activity images)* 
The other University papers project a more collegiate image, reporting 
■ heavily on e'i^tracui'r'j.cular activity. The student paper also carried much 
more material that was coded as "non-confoiTnist" (a category of little 
^ significance in the IQJO wor3c of Clark and Trow, but obviously more so 
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today)* Tjie on.ly -paper milch g^hvg much attenLiou to rnove vocationally- 
oriented Uirlvcrsitj?- activity vras the Alu iniii Ti?rjes^ ' 

The public "press gave alljnost equal time to the socia^l vreliaro involve- 
ment, cultural conti-ibutions 5 and organii::ation a.spocts of the University. 
Although the Univerc^ity paper^s a.lso projecb t-he^je activity images ^ the 
University T:u;ies and the alvjmi paper stress acbni^iistrative affai:r-?:i. The 
Pitt Ke yys and }2!ri^:^J^^-^ reflect the student concerns for such isGU.es as 
day care centers^ /Tdnorities problcm.s^ abortion, and student participation 
in ijolitical coiaxjaigns. 

One- i:)ortion of the s'urvcy of segjusnts of the general •p'^*li<^ vas used 
as a kind of ''validity cheo' oy] the staffs^ categorisation of nev?s articler:;. 
One part of these interviev: ."insisted of presenting to the respondent 
three sets of nevjs clipping^j from the public press, vrhich had been coded 
by UTXCP staff. Set I i«ras a single article concerned with. the campus 
exijansion issue, reporting a financial agreement betvreen the city and 
the University. Set II consisted of three different newspapei' articles 
reporting fairly extexo.sively on three difi'erent activitieV-- carried on 
by Pitt or people affiliated vrith Pittp Set ' III consisted of eleven 
very short nevrspaper articles rei^orting about Pitt on a wide range of 
activities* 

Although the articles vrere used to stirfialate general discussion,- 
the interviewer also recorded the respondents^ reactions in relation to 
the content analysis categories. 

In the campus expansion article^ the staff coded the Pitt adinirjis- 
tra.tion as. the primary actor. As can be seen from Table 9* more than 
half of the general public vievred some other actor as primary. 



Table 9 

Main Ac tor Distr ibu tion J3y 
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VJithin the piihlic sep;inexrbs 5 more of the ITon-C:.10.and blue-collar resi- 
dentr; indj.catecl the administration as being the ynain actor than any other 
segiricntj a.nd in this they vere the closest to jriatclx tlie content anally sis 
coding on this ^;x:ecific itenu 

As sho\'rn in Table 10 5 conflict \rith the conjniunity vras siecn as the 
main activity by tlie general pu.blj.cs interv jewed. 



Table 10 
Maj.n Activit^r Distribution By 
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Content Analysis Codln^^: Main Activity — Finance 



In the content analysis;, hovrever, f:Inance w^s seen as the main activity^ 
•\'7hile only a very small nujnber of the respondents in the public se^^;ment 
coded it b,s such. All of the OaleLand residents saw the main activity as 
being either conf],ict befr.reen the University and the conrtniuiity or cooperation 
betv/eer: ^-he University and the coioi^iunity , This finding seerns to indicate 
the involvement of the close neighbors of Pitt with a. }natter that jjmediately 
concerned then and seeing it in terms of their inte^:action with Pitt, 

In the content analysis ;> the main targets of t?iis specific article on 
campus expansion were the general public, students, adjniiiistration^ and the 
Oakland "I'esidents. The general public res};:>ondents also indicated the saine" 
targets but go.ve mucli more v?eight to the Oa)<:land residents as being the 
maj.n target than any other alternative. This tends to bolster the argu-- 
Bient that the activity v?as seen in terms of intei-action between Pitt ejid 
its immediate surroundings (see Table 11), 



Table 11 ./ 

Main Tn.rf^et I)i.stv:Lljai-tioxi by- trio Oeneral Pub^Lic 
- a nd C on t e ri t Ai n i i v ^:^ i ^• 
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In the area, of .mage projection, there ijas complete agi'eemant bety/een 
the publics and the content Etnalyp.iF- coding in that this .specific activity 
was of a local natiu^e, A high correlation vras also fomirl in tlie College 
Stereotype clasjivificationj as can be seen, in TabJ.e 12. and in the aebivity 
jjnage projection vmero ^6 respondent savr it as a Co^nplex Organization, 



Table 12 

College Sbereot^^pe 1)1 s tv ibu t ion by the 
General _ Public and Content -Anal yr>is 
Cajripu 3 Expan s i on Article 
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Content Analysis Coding: College Stereotype— KoiwFit 



AG seen in Table IQ there vro.s no conseiviws Imonp 'tho genera.l irablic 
as to V'hieh specj.fic activity is the nnin one: thei'e.fore, tl:cd.r ratinr';."-.; 
on a positive-rjegative diviicnsion could only be interpreted in rereiX'nce 
to each sinf^le activity. Jlovcverj most ox tlie Oalvland residontG v,rli.o ;:ajd[^.cd 
the imin activity to be tiKit oi' a cojiflict betreon tbe^n and Pitt rated it 
a.r> ;po3itivo5 and tbc; eventual owtcome vras decjaod ii pouirdve one from the 
point of vie^i of the coimava'jity since it was felt that they had got tlie 
ujpper hand. In other wrds, they sav7 the conflict as poisitive since Its 
outcome vras beneficial to them and they felt it "'taught the University a 
iirach needed lesson^'. 

An ijriplication of this activity perception -Tras that the University 
apx^eared as an adverso.ry in a negative sense. 'J.his implied negative 
image of Tltt is corre.lated by the staff's content analysis > xdxere the 
direction of the expansion article -^.rss judr^ed to be portro,ying an iriiplj.- 
citly Jiegative 'h(a[-j,Q of the Univerolty. On the other hand, all other 
res'pondei.itc ivho {30,vr the activity as a conflict rated it as negative 
thus i\riplying worne degree of support for Pitt. 

In general, there, seems to be certain slinilarities betvreen the 
content analysis and the actual field responses, especially in the areas 
of the image projection., targets ^ and direction. Hoirever^ in the infor- 
mation content, the similarity is not B:£roe:rent and. in fact, in the 3riain 
activity. £irea the dissiiiiilarity is great. This coii].d be an indication 
that the acbual day-to-day experiences determine \rhd/c information is 
g3,eaned from an article, besides deteriiiining the image that is projected 
and the attitude tov73.rds that activity and tomrds the University vrhen 
involved in such an activity. 

Tne same analysis 'vras-'done on a second article (from Set II ) reporting 
on a2i address by the Chancellor on the therae of ^'Moderation An Weaponry" 
(see page k^) . Table I3 represents the actual ansvrers received from 20 
respondents of the general public survey ^rho chose to read this siiecific 
a.rticle. 

The results here shovr more agreenient bet^^reei^ the content analysis 
coding and the general piiblic survey than e.v'peBxed in the former article. 
The major discrepancy vras in the area of the College Stereot^^^pes, -^niere 
in discussing this aspect of the a,rticle, jnore than half of the respondents 
, xfere so vague that the inten^'ievrers could not fit it in any of the more 
e>rplicit categories. 

The natux-e of the information this article contained ■^\^as not immediately- 
relevant to most of tlie respondents; nor did they h&:.ve any personal involve- 
ment with the act ivi tie r.v mentioned in it, as did the respondents in the 
•campus expansion article c Ho\rever_j notvrithsts^nding wh-ich activity *\-ras seen 
as primary;, the overall reaction to the Cha^icellor^s .article was positive — 
a finding that- correlates with the content analysis. Considering that 
this p'ortion of the general public overwheLrrdngly sav/- the .Chancellor as 
the main actor, this positive evaliiation of the article^ reflects on him 
also, and this article...would be one steT> in building a more distinct im_age 
(re consultants^ findings, see page 3!3), . 



Vlayor Is Pleased 



iUAg^rees to Pay 
ity for Services 



The University of Pittsburgh has agreed to pay for municl-' ; 
)al services to cover tax losses from property cleared for the 
.:onstruction of two new buildings in the area of old Forbes 
'ield. 

Mayor Peter Flaherty told the City Planning Commission ; 

yesterdays that he was '*happy 

to see this breakthrough in 
agreements'^^ with non-profit 
institutions in the city." 

The mayor, who has -op-'- 
posed expansions that take • 
^^^MM^ii^l^n^i'M^^^^ more taxes off city tax rolls, 

told the commission that the 
agreement was reached last • 
■week with university officials! ' 

IN A PLEA for approval of 
a conditional application for 
the project, Pitt. Vice Chancel- 
lor for Public Affairs Bernard 
J.* iCobosky emphasized that 
the school considered no simi- 
lar land expansion in the fu- 
ture. ' ■ • ; ; :V : 

The university- has been ad- 
vised by the state not to ex- 
pect an enrollment increase, 
Kobosky said, noting that the 
construction was needed as 
"catch-up projects" since en-, 
rollment has jumped 50 per 
cent from 1965. 

He claimed that the univer- 
sity has faced serious over- 
crowding with costs for rent- 
ing space in the area reaching 
about $300,000 a year. 

IF THE UNIVERSITY does 
. not build adequate facilities 
for its Law School, he warned 
that the school's accreditation 
could be in jeopardy. 

. While Kobosky noted the 
university's desire for com- 
munity involvement in the 
planning, Kim Fellner of Peo- 
ple's Oakland claimed that 
area residents "were forced to 
become amateur politicians 
and lobbyists'* to defend their 
interests. 

Dr. Ralph Coppola of .the 
same organization added that 
the university's plans repre- 
sent **a substantial threat to 
the communfty." Cbnstruction 
of the b u i 1 d i n g s, he said, 
"would create the domination 
of Oakland by the university." 




BERNARD J. KOBOSKY 
"Catch-up proiects** 
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KIM FELLNER 
^'Insensitive mor.uments." 



.CITY PLANNING Commis- 
sion Chairman John Bitzer in- 
dicated that he hoped for a 
decision on the application for 
the buildings' construction by 
the commission's June 16 
meeting. 

Pitt wants to build a two-sto- 
ry addition to the rear of 
Lawren.ce Hall, a six-story 
Schoo) of Law building;, and a 
s i X -f' t 0 r y building for the 
School of Education and 
Schooll of Social Science. 

^Bitzer said that the commis- 
sion decided to hold a special 
hearing on Pitt's plans . for 
underground parking and 
traffic relocations because of 
the complexity of the issues. 



Poj^v;.ir Asks 



Via (.*iKiJic:(*iir.r 
Furu;,^] ilvvv '^•"•'^ 

! i 

A rn.icKl!c-c»f-ii.o-r o a d ap-' 
proacii to coiiLivl (Ji nuclear' 
v.'eaponry \yas lidvucraod Ivv 
Wesley V/. Puisvai-. Vi]il£Ii-li* 

nigbv. 

Dr. Pocvar. who ^pociHi /'-d ' 
in anii.^ coiiLroI and dliiiii'ina- : 
men!: when a profc^isor nY po- 
iltical .science <\t tlie Air i-'orce : 
Acad':nv>-. .spoke to the Pilts-I 
--burgh ciiaptci* of the Fcdera-! 
tlcn ol Aniericaa Scicnlisis at \ 
rjclion IiiSliiULe in Oaklaiicl. \ 

Posvar said that lie opposes ■ 
ncithei the iiioralislic view, , 
that v/ar is wrong and tliat dls- 1 
annament siiould proceed re- 1 
gardlesi; of the actions o[ cA\vjv 1 
nations, nor the rationalistic 1 
stratc.^y, generally considored ' 
to pcsLUlatc that tlie U.S. ' 
should maintain a dCitructive 
capacity srcatcr than other 
nations. 

Rather, Posvar said, hp op* 
poses tho CAtrcme of cither 
philosophy. He said that he 
would !2'ct advise either ex- 
treme pacifism or a totally 
rationalistic, almo.st matLie- 
matical approach to mega- 
tons and potential deaths. 

"I advocate the middle 
view," Dr. Posvar said. *-It 
is one v/Iiich is politically real- 
istic and accepts the fact that 
detcrrenec.9 can fail cuid also 
acknovvlodj.j(:s fhat v,c must 
.stiivG for n iiev/ sy.stem of 
intcrnalional politics. 

"This system/*' lie- addea." 
cannot, simply be ui.Mied into 
being on a poorly defined or 
abstract prcniiso of interna- 
tional J.'uy or peace but rather 
■ must be a slovv process of im- 
province: internalional com- 
mnnicatinns. 

''The d\ripc of the iUiurc in- 
ternati-'^tnii' .'^yisloni thai v.ill 
prcv.*::-'; nnrlcar v:ar is it\- ' 
visible;* Dr. Po.svar said. 



o-*)y d:aracteris- 1 



tie of •xvhic'i v.c can be sure at 

present/' 



Table 13 



Distribution of Gen er al Rib li e Pvesx')o ndents 
and Content An alys is ]:ata on 
Information Content . I]n r:i.;\^e I-l-o;1ection 
'and Main Targets in the Chcincelldr ArticJ.e 
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Primary A c tors : 

Pitt AdJTiinistration 
Local Citizens 

Primary Activity : 

Innovations 

International Overtones 
Other 

Conferences 5 etc. 

Targets : 

General Public 

I mage Projection 

Cosmopolitan 
Local 

No Response 

College Stereotypies : 

Vocational 

Academic 

Non-Conformist 

Non- Fit 

No Response 

Activity Image ; 

Technological 
Pure NatiTral Science 
Social Vfelfare 
Complex Oi'ganization 



19 
1 



1 

9 
2 
8 



15 



16 
2 
2 



1 
2 

k 
10 

3 



12 
2 

Hi- 



(*) Coded a? such in Content i-si-alysij 
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It had lieen origirially p].annec] Iwiau-teo other 'formal mocVia., tolevision 
and radio, could also be Includec! in the r.ysteraatic analysis of uiestiia^^^ 
about the University. Such an \aidor Laking provf^d ^liifeasible ror the 
reric::-j;rch resources a.vailable, Tboi*efoi'o . a siiiirple of Un^,versaA--y -programs ■ 
on radio and television. a;:> listed In ^"^iiSL ■^''''^''1:^ ^'^^^ used to 

compare the infor/nr- tion nnd iiiiar^e;:; of teicvifrJior; ami radio vith printed 
media. 

Only three ra(^lo prograr/-.? v?crc: .listed for the- period betv?{:ieu jam.iary 
and Karcli of 1S)73« This is consicitent inth findingfj from the r,m?vej or 
the general p-dbliCj vhich inhcv-red .little, vse of radio to receive nev/s 
about the University. Hovrever^ tvro n-.egineuts of the general pifalicsj the 
lld.ll District residentts and the ?3ubi.irbanites ^ repoi'ted lieavy ^eperidenec 
on radio for nevrs in ^^eneral and perhaps might be mon-e extensively lU'ed 
by the University to at least cornrriimicate inforLiabion of r^i?ecial rele- 
vaj'ice to these scgroentSr The nse of radio f'or general nev7S was al.so 
evident In the large EB.luiirai survey. " 

Table ih shovrs ,the activity images jTojected by the siibject ruatter 
of television and radio progranis. (lliese programs themselves vrere not 
coded, but assessment 3nade by the description of the listing. ) 



Table lU 

Activity lr\)cig(^ of FIl-o as Pox'troyed ry 
UrxLversity Actors on Radio and TV 







Rat 


Soc 


Col 


Serve 


Soc 


Coiri 




Actors 


Tech 


Sci 


Wei 


Cen 


Bus 


Sci 


Org 


TOTAL 


University Group 


0 


0 


3 . 


1 


0 


1 


1 


6 


Facility 


9 


2 


7 


9 


1 


8 


0 


36 




(2). 




(1) 










(3) 


Students"'' 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


Administz-ation 


0 


0 


0 . 


1 


1 


0 


2 


k 


Other 


3 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


■ 5 



( ) : Radio shoves 



To add to the perspective. •.^C the impact of the eoinmiuiication process 
on the vie^rs peop3:e form of ti: .. university/ several 'C^iiestions vrcre included 
in the student ^ alujrjnij and g^^neral jjublies surveys to elicit an evaluation 
of news from the publics themselves (as opposed to the research staffs s 
evaluation). Both groups yj^xe ashed if they ijerceived the nevrs media 



A periodic display of selected Universit^r of Pittsburgh nevrs 
rn.lpi^ings and radio and television boo];ings; Pi.t;!: ^^L.'^'i]?^^^?'*^'"*'^ * 
pni /-"liver sity of Pittsbui^gh: Office of Ne;vs and BiblTrations Vol. k 
Tanu a?'y- flvx i 1 . 1973)-. nsed for this report and Table lJ^• 



(print;, radio, L^nd te2.cvision) as presenting the Ujii\':ersity as. hein^^ 
mainly "oriented to the local conmmity" or "oriented to the la.rp;er 
world^'e Tabic i.5 shovrri tliat hoi;h of these piiblici-r i:ierceiveJ the nev/s 
about the Univerr:;ity as ^'loc<.illy orJ.ented^' rather tho.n cosniopolit-^n. 



Table 1? 

Cosjnopoll.i Um/LoccJ. linage of ] ''^edi^. 



Content Analysin '■ - / 

(Trinted Oiily)^ StiideM ts Aliunai 

Cosmopolitan 53 . 71 

Local " '-i6,29 



31.9 
63 J+ 



39.8 
59-7 



The other eontont analysis co,tegory repeated in survey Quectiorj'^ vra,s 
tliao related to the Clar]-; and Trovr College Stereotyx^es . ' OJab-le l6 shovrs 



the coKiparison betvreen the content a: 
perceptions , 


vjoJ.ysxs and the 


sttidonts * 


and a2.n.jfirii 


Table l6 






College Stereot; 


vpes reflected 






in the 


Media 








Content 








Analysis 


Students 


Alnnmi 


Geared to scholars and liberal a.rts 








educaT.io3'i 


38.29 


14.0 


15.8 


Geared to skilled teclinician;^ and 








pr o f 'e 8 s i on 3. 1 s 


9.1^1- 




Ho 5 


Representing interesting social 








• life 


lU.29 


2.3 


1.3 


presenting social change and/or 








innovation 


16.57 




Q.k 


Other 


21.71 


20. G 


31^\^ 



The stiuloTii:. ar.d o.lumni qxiosbioanaires i.ncludoci uiiotlior ima^j^e ii;cm 
under the jCo'iiep:e Stcreotypo category. '}Jr]j^ vras "concerned vrLth av.^arislon., 
irjvestjnentc , etc.''. v/hj.cli in the coritenb an^.lyjsis corresponded to thci 
"complex orr!;un:Lzation" co/b<:-:vi;ory of activity i^/iagc^s. 31 « 6 per' cc^nt of the > 
almmi and 37.^! per cent of t}:ie students felt thi:: to be the ii'tiin iiiia-^c 
of the University portrcJ-ycd in the pub].ic media. Tlie content aijalyjjis 
indicates that 17.71 pe:i' cent of the coded novrs articler^ present the 
" complex ori^-janizol'-ion" irriage , 

One aspect of University life to ivhicli ve have ):ioh yet mtxOe reference 
i?j the athletic prograin. A ciecision iras jnade early in tlie ijnplerneni..ation • 
of the UUXP cb.Mnianication rei^earch to exclude articles about sijorts 
evejits in the original coxruen'b analysis becaij.ne the^e stories are not 
handled throiigh Nevrs and Publications. Ho systen:o.bic analysis \re.^\ irade 
of stories abo'ut sports in later phases of the research, but tvo quest;ions 
in the alumni siucvey give lis some idea as to' the importance of the 
atliletic program. Over 23 per cent o:r the alumni surveyed said they, 
attended athletic events. When th.e alujinii were askcud S.f they vrere interes-' 
ted in ruadujig about sports in "^'he 20 per cent said thoy 

were very interested. h2 per cent said they' were interested, and 37 per 
cent said they were not ab all interested* There vjere few comiTients 
added Ixy the aluj'mii either 'positive oi- negative towai'd the sports team. 
There wa.s no question directed to tlie students concerning athletics^ but 
when asked ''wiiat^s the first thing you thinle of when you think of Pitt?", 
only a few students mentioned a sports teaiiir (39 '2 per cent responded 
to this question in terms of the' educational' process, and 22. 6-- per cent 
mentioned the buildings and other physical aspects. ) However j- 'the inch 
analysis (page 33) showed that over 17 per cent of the student pajper 
covered sports ^ so many students must be interested in this aspect of 
coLlege life* 

Another set of' questions from, the alumni survey illustrate both a 
generally positive image on the pa^rt of this "bi'idging" public toward 
the internal publics 'of the University and some gaps in information (as 
indicated by the nuinber of "no opinion" answers) felt by the o,lLuani<, 



Table 17 ■ 

Aluimii Attitude Tov7ard - Internal Pu.blics 



Ag ree K.sagr ee ' Ho Opinion' 

On the whoj-e, 1 feel the administra- 
tion at Pitt is doing a fine job. ii-5.5 15.2 39.3 

On the whole, Pitt faculty are well 

qualified and responsible. " 55.6 " ■ 12.2 ^ 32.2- 

University of Pittsbtu'^gh students 
are not as vrild as those 

shown on the news m-ulia. • h6,6 !7.8' 

On the whole, the Univer-: ity of • 
Pittsbm'gh. students •.em bo 

appreciate a collegi.'v' ucation, k9c3 6.8 1-I3.7 



50. 



Althouf^h theso altuani sampled felt the Uniyersity present.ly rtoefs a 
good -iob in conveying inforjrjati(;n? they e>:prGS.v.rjd inte^.x-iyt in learning 
more abo\it vrt'io/b i.-^ h:;cppenin{,v novr at t}.ie University "both in teriiUJ of 
educational activities for the " alvjnni anci -jpolicy docisions now in force 
or'-"hrcnng foDrnalabed* JAiring the pei^iod of the con"boxit analyois, it vras 
e-H.d.cnt th.-2.t only a fcvr of the rnes^/dges about tlie University concerned, 
an explanation of po.'Licy. Rirt of this J.aclr ma^y ^-tc.II be an effect of 
unclear goals and xmcloarly X-^^-^'^c-inved Unxve:t:'siti/- roles, oil the part of " 
botli intez'nal and external publics of the University. 



Rol es of the Univers ity 

An issue of prixio-ry jjnportance in the study of bhe Ujiiversity' s 
interface with the cornmunit;/ is vhat roles the public feels the University 
should imdertaVvO. The views c^jriohg the publics natiu"ally bear on the kind 
of relationship and support which emerges between Pitt and these publics, 
The ifjodia plays an inrportant role oi' transmitting information about Pitt 
activities and sei7.^es as one basis for. opinion formation, as well as a 
channel where the pubJ.ic can express their views, .. 

As part of oxrc comiauni ca t ion^ s t udy ^ we have surveyed the alwaiii and 
five seg^'nents of the general public as to hovr they vrould ranlv Pittas 
generar'tasks and"rri7jsions. In a study on University governance. ' - 
Carroll .(1972 ) surveyed students ^ fe\c\0-ty.- afininistrators , and t.rustees 
concerning the Scune issueT fhei¥~suFve;\^^^ 

cross-section 'of lJ^be£nal as well as _extern3J. publics of the University 
with the alumni and trustees representing "criss-cross" publics. 

Examining the rankings made by these publics (see Table 19)5 we 
find a general consensus that the most iinporterit tasks or j^^rio^'i'bies of 
the University are the traditional ones of providing a good foujr-year 
college education and to f\3rnish graduate trai ning for prof essionals. 

The consensus m.thin the general public' v?tis not as strong as between 
the internal o.nd "criss^-cross" publics^ with especially the white subuji^ban- 
ites putting less stress on the traditional roles of education (ranked as 
third in importp.nce) and the Hill Blacks choosing upgrading programs for 
those deprived of adequate educational oi)portu_nities as first priority 
before college and graduate training. The group of Oakl.and residents 
emphasi:>:ed career training in addition to the other education roles., 

We fouji.d an interesting split between the views of the external and 
internal publics. Ttie students, faculty^ and administrators chose 
research as the third priority for the University^ and only then focused 
on "nevrer" directions su.ch as "conduct pirograms to alleviate ills in 
urban areas" and . , remedial and U].;)grading progrG.ms for those de^jrived 
of adequate educational o;pi3ortunitieSo" The ranking by the trustees was 
consistent with that of the internal publics. ' The external publics, how- 
ever, selected an "o-peu. door" ijolicy and comjiumity-oriented tasks as 
TJriorities ' ranking higher than reseaa/ch. Ihe' aluinni stressed another 
traditional educational -priority — that of providing imdergraduate technical 
and professional training programs-~-to be more imxDortant than research. 
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Kankiiig of Universit.y Koles 

A set of r.taternentr; abovt University priori fcieR iiGed in the Carro_ll 
goveriiancc questionnaire {l^yfO) v;as lu-ed in tl"ie IRJIP aliurmi s(n.i.dy and tiie 
siunrey of the i^,enor:z\l p'ablio, :it appearc-j' :i.n the fornv belov: in o,liunni 
qi-iestionnaire XI. . 

Belcr,v arc: fioioo of the por-fiiMo i^oiu.:^ "one University of rittsbiu^':}! KcU/ht 
]Uu;suG. Supposing you were irj a r-o^^ition to }:;:.I:o vj Lr:l. ae::ii.nir;I;.rauive 
dccisior:s ci; the bnlv c*r si ty of Pltt.^Vju.-'.'fd'j ; iiov v/oald rou riirik the rojJLovr- 
ing Gii^'iCOKtcd f-oalrV p;l.e^■l^:e tho; riu:i:bcr (.1) to- the. oijo you feel 

. ;i.s moot .u:ri;iortant , the jioni^er {?:) to the one you feel X3 next r)Of;t 
3.inpo2'tr:t.nt 5 cJXl the vay to nurrjl^er (9) for tho least xD.portsjvb, p;iease 
a:? sign a cliff or cnt number to each coiil Gve;i though you might feel 
some guaJ.s are ve^'y elone ±n relat'ive inipoi::t,".nce, 

Kauk 

A Provide a lii^'.h-ctuality four ear undergraduate educa.bion» 

B Provide a G^'f'^^^-^^'^^'*^^ profocsional tind teeriiiical traiiarin::; 
( do ctoj' s 3 Hi r D. ' fi 5 adf nin i n ti- a tor .5 , puhli c ; leal th 
spseialists) » • 

C Extend huiria.n knowledge t)iroiie3i researeli, " 

^ Provide for part~t;ij]ie adiilt ev 6111112 degrfje vork and stxidy, 

E Conduct prograjiiij to oXleviate social iJ-ls in vorban areas* 

F Conduct rc'Tiedliil and up/ipradijof; pro^rsr^o for thofie deprived 

of aaequate edueat.ioiial opportimities. 

Ct Provide under^p;aduc-ite teehnir.al and profer:Jsiona2. trainin^^ 

pro£;i'ajns (undergraduate buKino.'ifjj iiocial vorJvj etc.). [^-i'-' 

H'^~ Conduct training.?; progx'wns in other countries 121 such 

fields as education, eiigine'-^rJ.ni';, and health, 

3>ro'/ide concultrLng tmd training sex^/ices for govenri^ents , 

business, nocial agencies. 



Table 19 

Uni versity P riorit ies' as Ranked By 
Ten Riblics of the University 



Oak Ook Hill Blue White 
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1 1 
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9 • 8 ■ 
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O ;Items H and I were included in the "Alnimii Siu"vey and in the Cax^roll study;, but 
ERylC'- the Readership Sui'vey. 



53. 

As an e>:tc-nsion of -i^hcir on uhe 'braditio^al teadiiu/; and- 

reJ::earch goalie, bhe iniiernal f^i'oiips felt that T)art-1':ii;:e adulu ovenini'; 
propirojjis; vrere ii7ixx)rl-rint. LQ'he gonerfSl pul^lic {.n^oup/:: ranked this priority 
lOAvcr. corisi^to^rb witn their oiirn}uj.;3i;^; on the liiiivorsity ' s service role 
as secondory to toachiijij;. This is perhap^^ ari interesting finding as 
there a^^earf^ to be a f^';co~/!±nr; j.nteref^t today iii coni:;inuing edi:ication 
aiiiong aciXLlts. Rovrdver. pref^sing social and urban problems and education 
for the young and diiiadvantageci seeiu .sbill more important to them. 

Looking at the overall reBnlt»;» it seams that the University has 
a great deal of infer /nation to extend to its pnhlics^-.both ijiternal and 
external--as to :\ts functions and new directions in i^erms of ichat i'b can 
contribiite .to the cojmriTjnity otlier than prov j.ding college and- grad\3.ate 
edaication.. 

Here the role of tlie JViedia become.^ vital in that it is the Univer,^ity\s 
only linlc ivith many of the external piVblics. As there is often' ^kcjpticifjm 
to changes and fear that tlie traditional f^mctions vrill suffer at the 
expense of nevr roles all puolics are in need of much inforjTia.tion and data 
to support their receptivity to the cloanges. 

Tlie UUIP aliijiiai and st>ud en;i: surveys coveied four items relating 
specifically to the isiuies of changing adniissions policies and i^icreasinp; 
i^rban involveinent . The reactions to the specific sta/benients are shov;:n 
in the follovrLng tabj.e. 



Table 20 

AJ.uj nni and Students Att.itude 
to an Ijicrea^e of _^Pitt ' s ^ 
. Urban""lnv oTverr.ent' 



There should be a specia-1 

- adjniissions policy for 
students from disadvan- 
taged backgrouiids. 

Ex:tra .effort should be made 
to hire more minority 
facuJLty, 

There is a need for more 
courses reflectpLng con- 
.cern vith u.rban problems. 

The University should play 
a larger role in allevi- 
ating social ills in 
urban areas. 



Alvm rnj. 
Agree P i sagr ee NoQpin 



29.7 58. n .. 12.0 



26.7 ^k3.8 2k. 3 



k9S 19-2 30.9 



ho. 5 



37-7 21.8 



Students . 
Agr o e Pi s a gr e e I\T oOpi y'i 



kk.l 



60.8 



8.8 



35-7 hk.7 ih.G 



20.k' 18.8 



k,2 29.7 16 <1 



er|c 



In siuranary, the results thu.o indicate tha.t the views of both cri.ss- 
, cross pu*blicc^--the ali.-nnni and the trur/oees — are closer to those of the 
University's internal piiolics than to the views of the {■eneral public. 
Especially the trnstcos. -who through their position -are officially 
connected with, the l.^iiiversity^ saw its priorities the scune way as the 
students faculty and administrators, • • 

Tne dicjKjto.my v/hich is jnanifested in tlie above-mentioned results 
■points to what a])pears to be an uni'a.]niliarity among the external publics 
vrith tlie role of research iu a rarl.versity. The interviewed jnernbers of 
•the general public seem to think about the University's prime education 
role in terins of teaching dc3tached from fuxthering knowledge through . 
research. Tliis finding points to the fact tho>t these "outside" groups 
" do not heve knowled'^e about Un.iversity activities and fiuictions i.n the 
reaJjn of research, or do not find.it to be an essential role to fulfill. 
The poin.t is f'lU'ther sux)ported by ou3: content anal^'sis finding that on-ly 
six per cent of public press news ax'.ticles carry news about research. 

Research has al\7a>ys occupied an imjportant role of imlversities in 
their quest for laiovrledge and developi^ient ' of science. Althoixgh the 
State encourages the Universit^r to be more iiiclusive in its enrollment 
^practices^ research is still stressed e.s a -necessary University function. 
At the same time^, however ^ the Secretary of Education in a recent report 
expressed his skepticj.sm about the kind axid quality of research that is 
being undertaken in universities • His view vras. that 'Very little of it 
has to do with the urgency of questions posed by society". This viev7 
is reflected in the responses of the genei'al pub],ic which ranked 
research lov7 as a University priority, A .reason for this might 
be that they question the value, of . research that is being undertaken. 

The Secretary of Education in his report stressed, the jjrijportance of 
"first-rate teaching" as the prime luiiversity role. This- emphasis on the • 
university's teaching role has been backed tipiby many state legislators , 
who in an attempt to assess how Pitt faculty allocate time on their 
various functions ^ asked all faculty members to fill out time est.ijnates* 
This assessment w^b to serve as a basis for judging whether t]'j.eir demand 
that faculty spend 15 hours a week in class was realistd.c' or not* Thus, 
there is a clear "push" from the state i:hat the university concentrate 
on its teaching role. VJith respect to research fuiictions, it appears 
that there is a need for the university to meet the expectations both In 
terms of engaging in what " is deemed to be worthwhile research and" to ' 
disseminate more information to the general public about these aspects 
of its overall jnirasion^ 

The vray the "inside" groups ranked the function of research' as a 
University priority indicates that they are more aware of it' in terms 
of importance ♦ It j.s obvious tlio.t they are also more ftuniliar with it 
tlH'ough their direct relation with an academic comiuiuiity. The aluiuni are 
aware too, altJiough somevmat less so: but this one area in which 
tlie alwnni can jxcovide a liirk between the Un.iversity and thjB__cpmmimit3r. 
whereby information about important research work can be channeled to 
the various iDublics and their need for' m6re information can be assessed. . 
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.Tae ^^i{f^)xero shoTi-r t/b.ai'Tw'nile stiide-ntn vrere jiJoinonr'Jiat more i)i\n-yrc^}le to 
''iiewei'^' policies Vdid pro^;:raTr!S ^ ibo diiTcrencre va^; disuinctly rolo/bivou raid 
both r:?su!iples "ivero J^plit in tJieir opiriiorja. Kove alumni and s;i.ir:ht;i.y 
stncientfi \vould dlriagrce biian a:>:rc;e on' the ili'st t-\ro it.orar, hav.i.niV; to do vdi".^ 
a special aajnissions policy for tlVo disadva3^il:n,f-ed and hiring j;iorc iai.!->ority 
i'aciilty. On the other liand, both more ^:tnd':in"oS and ^liore alujnni favoii-eri 
than v/ert:i opposed to inercasih-g urban efforts? botii in term.';-; oi }:iore eoursey 
on nrban concerns and playiiig a ].ar[i;er i*olc in alleviatJ.n;?; social ill3< 
On all items 5 the alivnni shoved a greo.tox' teridoncy to lia.ve no opinion., 
th\is indicatin/'^ that jnore txloin-ni had },iot mxici up their riVindr^ on these 
issues.-. More inforraation mi^ht lead these araiTini to lean in eitJier 
direction in the futiu^e. 

Bi:)ccif ically concerning the alur[■uli^s responr-^e to policy change?:: in 
admission^, 63.-^ per cent- approve of Pitt^^: having increased it^ enroJ.L'f.cnt 
to tho^sc vho have T)een troadltionally denJ.ed university edi;cation. Hoi-rover, 
over_ half of thi.s group also expi-essed reservationo aboiU". increased enroll- 
rMent,- tlie Loajority bein^ concerned that it might lead to a dcclJ.ne In 
acadeiTjic; standard.-;. Tirifj concei'n mo;^;t likely accountf? for the fc.*,ct tliat 
58J-I- per cent of tho=: aliL^^jni re;ipondents disa^^reed to the nor.ii:>a-bive 
qiiesuion about having a .special adiiiissions policy for j?. tudent.^ I'rora 
disadvantaged backginmiS^j . ctnd ].2 -per cent voiced no opinion. 

As part of GbTF'B Long -Range Community Goals Project 5 a survey ;vras 
imdertaicen of a .sample of tlie public we term "corninmiity infln.en^tials" 
(lfeluievaj!5!ap 1973 It included ite}ri,s on per.speGtaves -on the role of the . 
University and its. po5;ition in relation to Pitt;^bnr;^h goalie. Additional 
data on these iissues \'rer(3^' gathered at the four UDIP^-sponsored ?orimS;> 
where IIJIP staff nie^ubers acted as jjarticipant ob;~:ervej:'s and took notes 
on discussions of the rjieeting.?ir 

Generarl^ly'j'''=tlie^^surv'ej'^^^^ revealed that regardless of their 

varying group affiliations ^ the community influentials viev^ed the 
' Universit^y irith great re.^pect and whose voice can be eatSily received by' 
the coniaiunity. This viovr is corroborated by the general positive feelings 
toTO.rd. the' University ^.monfz^ the, aluimii, students 5 and the general ijublic. 

Om- data from the comnumity influential piiblic also indicates that ■ 
the traditional teaching and research f^xactions of the University a'"'e 
ranked highest as priorities < University interven^Aion in the cojniTimiity 
iv-as also emphasised as an ii^iportant taskj although by a minority of the 
Forum particj.pants. This view' v^as especially held among members of the 
black corrinxurij.ty who were part of the survey sample* It is fyxthei!— ■ 
supported by the segment of residen.ts of the Hill who were xntervievred 
.from the geheral public. There were varioixs siiggestions as to what ■"• • 
Pittas u?:'ban involvement shoixld comprise. Most respondents saw it In ' 
terms of urban research and i;eachin/-^ students and the public hov/ to deal 
vrith urban pro't-jiems* Qther^. -however, felt that th.e University should 
take the role of direct action agent by. for example ^ providing services 
playing a political advocacy role. 



Buiiimarizinf^ the rnforiTiabion \re have f;at]icredj froia eleven of Wic 
University's publics--liu*ee internal, two cric;s-c.ross , and six external-.- 
on hovr they pei-ceive the ro.le and ta^sJcs of the Univeivsity-j the most 
salient resuib is their f^tres^: on the aco.dcinic ninction of pro vidin f^ an 
edncation f.u: tVio top Uriivorfiity p.t*iorit\-. In public policyj the iiiipor- 
tanc'e 'c)?' the University te-iiclninr^ jniGslon is being fii-^^ther stressed by 
the legirJative and' executive branches of the £3tate government. ■ 

Tl-je role of research -a.^ an academic f-anctlon if3 deemed more irvpor- 
tant by the internal and the crisj^^-cross publics than by thoj?e ''outvSido" 
the University* This may pai'tly be -due to their imfarniliarity vrith 
research'?: role in an acadend.c conmiunity and partly that they que vSt ion 
its vaQue. 

The "nev.^er" dJjnension of the University'^ increased urban involvement 
\ms generall^r seen as niore efisential among the external publics, especially 
tunong the ineiijbers of the blaxk coiourjity. This ^^ras so also, among -the 
community "influcntialc^' . 

On this comiDlex issue of the roles of the University^ the media has 
the important fmiction of not only disserninati^ig t',vo-\:ay information, 
but a.lso serving as a "sounding-board" for opinions ^ cniestions^ ideas 
and conGerv..Sc ' . 

Siimmary • ' ■ 



The goal-o-f—the coniimmica\:ions project is "to explore systematically 

the perceptions of the University held by a variety of relevant publics, 
to ana,lyze the discrepancies bet-^'reen eac]j of those perceptions , and irhat 
a liiilversity really .is and c'an do, and then to cotrsnunicate to each of 
those publics a iriore realistic and accurate imirression, ""^'' 

One of the major differences between the internal publics of the 
University (faculty, students^ administrators, emd staff) and those 
"outside" of the University's daily life is the latter \s perception of 
the .University as a single entity— the Universit^^. Those outside tend 
to think of a. University as an integrated body vrhich c -.m move under one 
directive^ ^^7hose liiovement in one part is knovm and agreed ^^pon by its , 
other parts. Most of the internal publics think of the University in 
terifls of their particular offices , academic departmerutrs;, dormitories ^ 
and so forth. Many -^'rithin the University carry out actions in an almost 
autonomous manner, only recogni2iing the other parts of the system when 
their actions are called into question or when the system, impinges on 
their actions. Students design their' coiii^se of study vrLthin rather 
general rules, faculty design their coiu\?es limited only by the course 
topic, and administi-ators attempt to keep their offices running, smoothly. 
Such a system must re3.y heavily :on internal coriirnunications to cafrry out 



its mission, and must rely heavily on external coirjimimication if 
its mdssion understood and supported. ' " 



it wants 
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'^"Office of the Vice Chancellor for Prograio r'3velox:>ment and Public 
Affair S;, "Pi-opcsal for Continuation of a Universitv^-Urban Ij-iterface 
Program, tecember, 1969^;,'. Pittsbi..u-gh, Pa,; University of Pittsbu}?gh, 
- -rocember^ 19^9; P^-^'S^ 6, 
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Tiio vr-;vy X)atve;e oi" t]\e \hrxVQTr-'A^y aA.Go vork:; p.ro.irist any ;nlLi>raeci 
atteinpb to Innld an iij:?.p;e, lfn^^'er^■:l Lies do ]ia\"e :i.i:;ages tbat develop 
aver ti?:;o5 Irnt pilaraied attei^ipt::; «eem to leiive tl^c internaj. pabllicn j.ii 
disagi'^eirient over tlie incite to be ;pro;i acted ana rlic cxter3:irJ. pnbj.ic;.; 
skepfclcal ^^fijoirb the reality of the :uria?^e . 

Addec; to thi"?i ' prol.)lcni is the /n-ov/ing din^^grociuent ar5 to the central 
missions of the University^ AJ.tho-a-ih o\ir study foxind near unHnijin.ty on 
"teaddng^' afn hhe ]ij'.jo:r role oi' a injivercity. tiiero \:v.ti little cojigoi^sug 
as to vrhat other jfuii-rtiono a iinivei'i-iity sliouiid v^rform^ and no ro<;.i.ly 
clear definition of vmat ''teacJiing" really jncano, . . 

The I'esults of our irtudy point \iv the lack of miderGtanding of the 
University's declared mission of ^'public .service'^ BAilic service is 
interpreted in many vravG, ranp.ing frojn "serving the jmblic thron^rh 
teaching; to advJ.eing coirijipanity g^ronps in areas of University expertis'.i^. 
to taking a leader,ship I'ole in the action.-^; needed to brj.ng abcrat change 
in the urban enviro3imerrt. The IJnivei'-sity . liaa been feeli.ng its \:i\y and 
initiating proi^ra;::s at all^ levels of mrban invcl^^eii-ent . . Tho^^e In Uie 
community have c;orj':liciting vie','/^: of tlie liniAJ^ei'^Liity iiiisraon^ snd vrhatcver 
policy decisions the University leadorrrj in-ake as to the most feasJ.bJ.e 
role I'or the Uiriversity should evolve from thorough dialop;ue with, a 
broad range -of cci'/vminity gi-oups^ 

Our surveys of t}^.e studojits a3id aluiJLoi of the University have 
given evidence of pride these groups liave in Pitt and their optimisiri 
in the Unr/ersity"' 5:^ future.. 

Vfe asked the students whether they wTidl attend anotlier col3.ego if 
they had the opportuiri i-.y\ A jKa.jority (5h/cl per cent) answered this ■ 
negatively. This posilivo feeling v/as expressed by the alumrji as vvei:L;, 
although in a difi'ererit fashion, Slightly iiiore than- half of those \fao 
ivere asked "Pjo ye/u feel;:pro\rd^to^'^ell friends and actiuaintances that 
you attended Pitt", ansit'7*ered they'-alvrays do so, 30.5 P^^-'' .cent, indicated 
they are proud about Pitt most of the tL^ne. 

Good feelings about Pitt -^vere further msaiifested. in questioiis 
regarding Pitt's prospects for the futarre. The students and B,iujTvni vrei-e 
asked to iise a ten-point scale to rate how* they thought the Univoroity 
stood or \vould. stand at three paints in tiine^-past 'present;^ and future. 
Table 20 (next page) shoKS the medians (the midpoints of all sample ratings) 
assigned by the respondent. ... ; 

The figuj?es shov that the questioned students-^ and alxumii generally 
see the University as/ being closer tp -its greatest hopes no^^• than it ifas 
five years ago, and expect it to be even closer to tlxis optimal position 
five years from nov* '.i?he oui:.comes tell us that despite much recent 



■>^-In a preliminary svxvey of tj^e" trustees conducted b-y lOr-. Otto Ifelsonj 
the trustees, vx^re divided as to the role they felt trustees should- play 
,in "building a University ijiiage"- or in community relations. The trustees 
are presently (3.973) involved in a more thorough study of the roles of the 
University and the role of the ti'ustees in carrying out the University's 
missions « ' 

O 
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discussion about, firaction?; and. •■nrioritior> c-f tha Univcu'.sit.y in a time 
when universities Imve gone thro\;[']i tvcrmoil atiu chojige. and despite 
iji'j>nifc;>ted uvjcertcvinty -^Ji^on';: 3,>ublicrj as to l)n:lvoi'riity rclc:r; and r-otentia.l 
.functions ., tlioce v?ho are and hnvo been closely rcl'^U-od to PJ tt not only 
feel positive c^^bont it but are also optiniictic. • . 



Table 20 , 

Question: Looking at; the ladder bolov/*^ suprjose the top of the ladder (lO) 
represenbs yoiu^ fu'eat.est liope^ for the University of Fitt^bur^frij 
and the bottom (Oj re'j^resents you-i* -worst ft^iars. Fill in the 
niHtiber beside each of the j^'ollovring three questions >n.th the 
nniuber on the loxlcier -^drlch most repref?enta your judgirient. 

Medians 
Alirmni S tude3n ;s 

/;::rVihere ^ did the " UniYorsity of Pittsburgh 

stand five yeo.TS ago? 5,7 5.2 

Vfliere vrould you put the University of 

Pittsburgli at the present time? 6.8 . 5.6 

Where do you thiii: the University of ■ y 

Pitteibuxgh 'vrill be on the ladder* 

f ive ycijars fro2B noT-r? 7.3 '6.7 



Tliese findings J?.dd a very positive dimension to our focus on comnujii-- ' 
cations betvreen the University and the coLuiiujiity. ' We see the aluroiri as a 
ba\idge between the t't-jo.and the students- vill occupy this position as they 
cony^ilote their education and enter fully into coniinuiiity activity, 

. - With the resex'voir of good will tov.^-rd the University that is evi- 
.dent not only among alujmni and students but 'is shovjn by other public? 
observed in this studyj and ^^ith the declared Trillingness of spokesjiien 
of the University to remin sensitive to the needs of the cormniuiityj it 
appears that a vital and positive interfacing should continue as a part 
of University«co?.:]munity relations.' Some of the problejns .that can poten- 
tially obstruct these good relations are described in reports- of the 
other op:^^iority areas of the UUIP research^-Minority and Coinrnui-iity relations , 
Campus .tevelopment^ CoKimunity Goals ^ and University Governance, Studies of 
each of these areas have revealed disagreeiiaents among se^nients of- the 

-.--^couarmnity vis-^a-vis the University. Events in each of these areas have 

' da^iiago.a University credibility and hi^lilighted the asj^ects 01 University 
f laictioiaing that presently need strengthening. Keeping, open channels 
of cowauni cation for an e^zchange of vle\rz bet-vJeen dissident groups and ' 
developir-.g nevr channels for exchauc^^e vrith those groups not novr reached . 
v;ill be es:peci:vily important in the next fevr years « J3oth the University 

, and the corniirLuaity .are cojnplex systems irfhich demand patient understanding 

^ to develop posi tive coranranication, 
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TRUTH J LOVli AND CAMPUS D]'.VELO]:i;i]i;A-T 



The' UnivGi'siuy- of Pittsburgli Experience ' • . 

In the past clecadc^^ many unxversitii?-s hvive. come uaclcr the careful 
scrutiny of their sevciral constitucticles . .It: is oow coinmou f or. ■ stucierJ;.« , 
along V7ith some, faculty , to quevStion and soraotiihes chal.Ien^^Cd amlviir's'ity 
educational prograujs ^ purposes j and goals. This studuMit (^uid^, faculty) 
evaluative process has often served to unsettle 'and.^ in trener-al- aggra-- 
vate univeraity adnrinistratorvS ^ faculty ^ aluiuni, trustees > and parents. 

Similar demandrn and evaluations liave .also often come, from a number 
, of external . groups— -groups usually outside the 'realiii of traditionally ■ 
considered coutj tituencievS. Thus^ from vrithin and v/ithbut, the " university 
is being barraged by a variety of unsettling demands and inf lueucef^ . 

In part, tliese demands are a consequduce of changCvS in a national 
^["^^litical ethos — an etlios that has honed expectations aiid^ iiT general > 
"Sj^c^iticized the public, especially 'those traditionally oiitside the 
nation's influence • structure. , In addition, "new^' demands are being 
made of universities because of their' rapid growth, in the last, tv/enty- 
.five'ye- The growth in university enrolLiie-nt and^ accordingly, in / 

their pliysical plant hafe come during a period in v;jiich the public lias 
seen higher educatlori as. a necessary part of young pr^ci-leVs preparation ■ 
fp'r. life and also io?h.f*-n- the metropolitan areas. A-jere exper'lenclng great . 



'\rhis i.f^ abridged and slightly I'evised version -of a much larger 
report entitled Truth, Love and Campu s Hxn ansion'." (University of 
. Pittsburgh, UUXr/""june7 1973) 

The title of this report ^ '^Truth^ X.ova and Campus Development ; 
requires- a note of explanation » The title "was suggested to me by 
Roland VJarren ^ s prov ccative collection of essays ^ Ti;uth , Love and Social 

\5l25ilB£. (Chicago: * -3?.and ;McNally J ].971) . In' his preface^ Warren Avrites : 
"The truth referred to here is the conviction ox each contesting group 
that.it has the truth; • that it is right > and ^ that the other side is, 
simply wrongs out 'of either ?Ti*alice or ignorance c And the love ref erte;d..,,._ 
to here*-is the feeling , held inorc^ or. less strongly by most individuals ' 

.that no Witter v?hat; tlie /fiubstantive disagreement, people, shoqld relate, ; 
to each other as brothers,"^ This seems especially apropos the University 
of Pit tsburgli expansion cqntoversy* - . ; ; 

.'Paul Sliaw and Lduis .A, Tronj^o, ^^CoirmRinity Constraints on Academic 
Planning: Myths and Realities/' a paper presented .at the Annual Meeting o 
' O jciety for College and University Planning , Atlantaj'Ga., August:?, 
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increaserii .in population. Thus as urban. uDive.rfjIt.lG.s grev/j tliey found 
tlTem«elves incroasingly liavlng (:o compe.te \jitli''Oi:l)er urban residents 
•for ypacc. Consequently > in this new con'text, Tnany "univerc^itics have 
been forced to consJcIer tlicir relcwtlorxr^ v;lthin their clistriclSj their 
i^nmediatc neighbors j tlie inunicipal governraents. of whicli they are 
constituents 5 and the major forces of* tlie metropolitan region' from 
vjhich they c>:pect supper t^'. ' . ■ 

The purpose of this paper is to provide a descriptive analysis of 
the University, of Pittsburgh ^ s experiences v;ith catnpus e:<pansion during 
a two and one-half year period from the Fa.ll of 1970 through the Spring 
of 1973. Although a case study of oni3^one university's experie-ncos ^ j 
this is> nevertheless J- an attt?.mptat a systGinatic descriptive anal3''sis 
aimed at showing the forces v/ith which the University hss had to contend, 
as.v7ell as a description of the University caiapus expansion plannixig- 
decision-malcing processes and finally, an assessment of those pol:j'.cies 
...with, accompanying recoraiViendations . Where feasible appropriate cdniparative 
data are used to illustrate the universality of experien.ces ; comparison, 
hovjeverj is limited because the literature is 'of ten incomplete and ^ . 

anecdotal . . . " 

Part I of this report contains a section presenting the- "background 
and overvievj of expansion at l^itt, follov/ed by a discussion of the 
" Hillside Pforin controversy; Subsequent sections address the coiTmionality 
■of lissues'j myths and realities, and the July 28th agreement. . ." . 

Part II is coinprised of a discussion of the conduct of campus cxnansion since 
the July 28 agreement/ and tlie origins of Oakland Development , Incorporated 
(ODI). " . : • 

'Part III focuses on campus expansion fron; the, perspective of: *a 
community meinber 5 a city representative, and a University staff person. . • 

Part III also includes- a review of UUIP conducted. interviev:s with GDI 
representatives , • . . . • . 

Part IV is a discussion of Caveats > . Reconimendat ions ^ and .Lessons 
Learned. 

r ■ ^ J ■ r - - ■.- ■ • ■ . 

Chronologies' of selective events follow Parts I and II* 



. Kermit- ParsoiTS/ and Georgia Ki- Davis, "The Urban University 
and Its Urban .Environment", :Minex^vay A^ol. iX (Julyj 1971), p* 361. 
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PART I .... 

KxpansioD at l^itl: : _B^cj^>^>;;:puvvd cnid Ovorvlo^^ 

The University of Pitcsburgh l.s a n.on'-f^.ectarian co-educational 
institution. Along vn.th Pcnn State and Toiiinle, it rackes up the laxzox - 
portion of the public university sector of the Pennsylvania Syrdtein of: • 
Higher Educotior^v Since 1966^ the bulk of the University ■ s educational 
programs and additions to its' physicrjl plant have been stc) te-f unded ; 
it is a d^. facto stato university. 

Tlie llni"verr;it:y\s inain cai'.iptjs is located in OnV.land, a viable 
v/orking aiid' r.rlddlc class, multi-etlinic copuivanity about tliree 'miles 
east of tlie center city, Oakland hks been referred to by some, as ■ 
the "second city" because of- its. role as the City\«^j cultural center. 

In the 1971-72 academic yoarj on a carr/pusi. of one hundred twenty- 
five acrcin and forty^five bulldinc^.s ^ tlVe University had about 17 j. 000 
full-tiTiiG stxidents^ viith additional 11^000 part-time students. Of 
the I75OOO full-'tiviie students, some 5 j 000 -v/ere graduate st^tdents . The 
enrollment xs -expected to grov? rnoderately for the rest of the decade. 
In .addition , there are 2 , 300 f.nculty and 3^000 st^iff members on the - 
OaV;land Cainpus. These figvires represent the culTivination of a vSharp ■ 
rise in .enrollment during , the last decade 5 v;hich was accelerated by 
the 1966 change in- the iTiiversity ' i-i status from private, to s'cate- , 
relatedness; a change v.'I'iicli / in turn^ . resulted in. an obligation to 
increase enrollment. " ■ - 

In 1959j 'When it became- clear that, a new ci.vic stacliuni eventually 
would be built, the old Forbes Field site (home of the Pirates cind tlie 
Steelers and located adjacent to the University) , becair;e- an important 
and logical area for University expansion* It was. subsequently purchased 
by the. General State Authority for tiie University, ^ 

Although former Chancellor Litchfield and his staff had conceived ■ 
elaborate plans, for -increasing the University's presence in Oakland and 

•.thus making tliis. section of the city even more of an educational aiid 
cultural, center, shortly after' t)ie start of the administration of the 
present Chancellorv in 1967 nex%T comprehensive plans for the campus were. 

.'drcifted and steps taken to implement the plans, It v;aa fe.lt 5 in part, 
the University needed a nev? overall master plaji .v?hich would establish 
5^or4.jc]jear3.y--'def ined campus boundaries. 

In the Forbes Field area, the University proposed a five7-phase 
project, v.'ith the first phase embracing parts of the Forhe^ Field site, • 
and subsequent phases to cover a tv;o-block area contiguous to Foirbes 
Field.;. Tv.'o stx-uctures v7ere to be developed on the initial, site-.-one a 
qukdrangie building to house the University's School *of*Education an^d 
the departments" bf the Social Sciencej^^ , and the other a separate building 
nip-the University ^'s School of Law, . (See Hap. Plan 1) 
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Before 1971 for t:v;o or three ye.cirs, these v)lans v;erG d:Lsrnij>5;ed in detail 
with the tliea relcivant coi?j:iunity or^ati:i,:::.at:ions. such as Model Cities, 
the OaklatHl Chnuiber of Coiuinerca, and the City .Planning Department. With 
tlie exception J periiaps J of riodel Cities, the groups contacted by the 
University I'lad traditional or e-stablished institutional l)ases. Apparently 
no attempt was made to hold more public sessions that would potentially 
•involve non-institutional interests, tliat is 5 to communicate at the 
."grassroots.'' level, however, no objections were raised to tlie project 
at tl'iat time;- and, tlie University- subsequently made, formal application 
to the Genei'al State Authority .for funding, ... ' 

Initial funding for Forbes Plmse I \v'as provided in 1968,.. The cost 
of the project at that time v?as' estimated to b^e about $3.0 million. Con- 
struction was scheduled to M:»egin in early 1970j with completion about tv/o" 
years later. In the Spring and Summer of 1969, the General State 
Authority began acquiring residential properties contiguous to Forbes 
• -Field, .. * ' " ■ . . 

But in. 1970. the implementrition of these plans riuffered the first^ 
of v;hat .turned out to be a two-year series of delays, Forbes Field did " 
'not become -available to the University until mid-year beccuise of delays 
in completion of the new Three Rivers Stadium^ housing professional 
. football and baseball. In addition^ in late 1970. and early 1971, several 
ad hoc community groups whicli had not existed at tlva time of the initial 
planning arose to express tlieir concern over certaih aspects of the plan. 

As a resu.lt 5 the construction .of tv7o ndditional projects, pliysically ■ 
unrelated^ (a hillside dormitory and the Learning Research and Development 
Center) v/ere postponed. Original plans for the doirmitory have subsequently 
l>een cancelled^ but.niay re-emerge later, in a different form* The demolition 
of Forbes Field was completed durii^ig the Summer of 1972, In addition, the 
inyoJ.vement of these ad hoc groups resulted in the July,. 1971 abandonment 
■ ^ of tlie master plan at a cost of about $5 million in,', e.g., architects^ 
redesign costs, escalated materials cost . etc. in late Fall of 1972, . 
construction started on the Law Building and the Social Sciences-Education 
Quadrangle. (See Map Plan 2, Area- B)^V " > ■ 

~ " The Hi l'lside Dorms and the Solidifi cation o f Oppositio n ^ ■ 



Although University expansion to tlie north had resulted in- generalized 
rumblings of dissatisfaction from residents in that area^'ln the recent past. 



The maps are .not offici.Tlly sanctioned by tlie University, no.r are 
the crosshatched areas drawn to scale* 

Liva Jacoby^ during, the first year of our res.oarch, assisted in 
Q terviewing. selective participants and; prepared summaries of meetings 
^[^Cllecl to discuss campus expansion. v 
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the crilzicnl evenL which solidifiGd re?j:LdenL.s and othor in1:erer-:1:o.d ind^.vid-- 
vals into !:oXT?,3l±'ze6 opposition to Urjiwerf^ity expansioiv v.-as the University 

• plan fo3: appropriatinfi parts of tho? Falk Scl\ooi (a liniversi.ty l.riboratory 
school) playground fcir-use in conEirructin;?, hlllsidti dorm. Just iKifore. 
the opening of clas.ses in Septer.iber ^ 1970 j the Direcj-.or of Falk School 
Gxpres.sed concern over the impending "raodifica'cicn oT t!*,G S<\i-!Ool ' n p].iiy~ 
pround; his; concern RnbseqiienLly led Lo the invol^Jtitavvint of the Sciiool^s 

. PTA as v:ell os resident in of the. adjoining, neigtiborliood (especially th.ose 
on Allequippa and Brackenrldge StreeCs) who vtouIg potentialJ.y be directly 
affected .by donn consCr.uction. A series? of .public Trieetin[AS called by 
con.<:erned residents be^.^can in Sc^pt'.vnjber and oul.: of this come, the ort:?ani^ation 
of People* s Oakland two months later-'-^ coalition .of concerned co-mrnunity 
T*;ieiubGr.s and n.ei);diborlio.od ' ^^roups .■ Then in January,. 1971 at the Plcinnin.g 
Coimisr/ion \s hearing /)u the Univer.sity ^ s con.ditional use application, 
PtiopleVs Oakland f i3..od , through their .attorney ^ ■ an ■ cleven-'page objection. 
The - f recjuently expres^unl rorif^onji for coirmmn.ity dissent includerl: lack of 
con'f-3ultation by Univerjiity (tliis is perhaprr the foremost retTi'Jon) ; loss 
of open.lspace and a ."blocking viev:*^ "caused by dorm coni^triictTion : potential 
iiicreases in traffic and parking c u^jt-'''^tion> p.eneral mistrust of; the. 
University; fear of implied fu.rt]3Gr e?:.pansion; inappropriate dorm .scale; 
and some even questioned v;hat]ier, dormitories were outuioded in concept. 

The lines were nov; drawii; for the firnt time University planes, were 
seriously challenged. And- t]>c Univerr^ity as one adinini r>trator put it^, 
'S'jas stunned '< c « and soiuev:hat outraged" because, in the University 
viev;, '^its good intentions toward the comiiiunity* j.n choosing this (the 
hillside) site V7ere not recogni?:ed" • * He v?ont .on to say, "as a result^ 
the UniAjersity .was viot as prepared ar:;_ it iriight have been to the originaJ.. 
■ di£;sidnnts'\ Certainly j, the University did appear stunned and unresponsive 
.. even though there was cOUfjiderable evidence to suggest tTie University could 
no longer unilaterally, design and iiT)ple)^)e7it policies that have a direct 
community impact. "For example, neighborhood residents in 1969 had openly 
■expressed their discontent over plans for the construction of the Chemistry 
Building resulting in the University's decision to rcsite the-. building 
about six'ty fec-it.back fro'rii the streets Nevertheless, the University ' was 
unprepared to deal with the opposition it now f aced ^ * The University 
proceeded without ef f ective^ 6rgani;5ation and planning j thus, compiling a 
record of v;hat now is- seeti as inconsistencies .and contradictions Which 
made the University appear intransigent and uncooperative and may have 
assisted the organi;2:ational efforts of the adversaries to campus expansion 

Tlie Commonality of Issbes , - 

Wiat probably contributed to the University \s .uncertain response .to 
, the .community challenge is its administrators/ apparent inability to ■ 



This conclusion is based on. 'intorviexN^s v/iiih several Ui>iversity . • 
administrators 5 observations of University.-'commj.tnity ii-j..teraction at the 
^"-'partite: meetings y and from a perusal of Board, of Trustee .Minutes . J 
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learn from the a:qKir:LencGs of oChei: viiiiveris'itio.a , There is ;j ,ccrn^r!on<i3.if:y 

of iysues involveid in citi;:Gn opposition to university cxpniisiori. Had 

University adininistr^i tors heeded the cxptiriencns of other univcrsitiaj^ 

a coinr.mnity yxlanj incorporating .oen.isitivity to the ijssues discussed below;', 

may n^ve been developed* For example, there were a nui:iber of instructive 

cxpGricMices including feinple University, the Mxiin0o0l:a Coirjiiuni ty University 

Developpient Corporation^ and the Univo.rsity of Chicago * s involveivient 

with t]ie Woodlavm Community/"' Especially pertinent, hov/ever, i^.^ tVie Cpx 

Coniinission Reports on the Columbia University experience, v/hicluKlclineates 

the issues common to the Pittsburgh and Colunihia controversies.''" 
^ . ■" ■ . . 

• (1) Is Campus, Expansion Neces5?ary? — The University did not a.ttCTnpt 
to coimiiunicate its plans at the grassroots level ^ and v:hen challenged l^y 
tlie community vv^as ■ I'jesitan t to enter iiito a dialogi.^e xvath concerned re.sidentei* 
Furtheru\ore> tliere vycre. a number of incidents that suggcr^ted a discrepancy 
betv7een University v7ords and deed^s znid, thereby diminished tlie C3:edibility 
of Univerfjitv sllrVfeements , - 

■ ■ I ■! ■ 

(2) Did the University Make Long-Range Plans and VJere the Plans 
Revealed . to tlie Copuiiunity? — By 197 Oj Pitt had a v/ell'-developed piaster 
plan complete vritli a scale vr.odel, ITo\7everj_ It has been the ■pract,ice of 
tlie University to inform tlie community of its plans only after the plans " 
vjere finalized* Yet;> those concerned me'iubers o:: the local community 
expected participi'^ tion in the plannj.ng process. 



— — . — . — , , ,-. ,c;_i~- . 

. ..And at Pitt . ■ Richard Voelker and Brian Vargus prepared a ''Prelimina7:y 
Report on the South Oaklcind Expansion Area", University of Pittsburgh ^ )]epartment 
of Sociology^ (April, 1970) , iri whicli they forecast tlie ■ coining controversy: and 
made a number of ^'salient recommendations. TVteir recommendations were: (A) add 
indigenous, community members to the University Planning Commission ; (B) inform 
responsible community representatives of University plans for community areas; 
(C) arrange a community .meeting to inform them: of the University's concern and • 
to excliange viev?s> and .0-) provide all feasible assistance for. those who are 
to. be relocated. Hov^ever^ none of the ideas were apparently liecded even thou5:2,h ' 
UUIP placed their report in .tlie appropriate University channels • And cited ±i\ 
Campus Community Relations : Annotcited Bibl iotu'aphy by I. . Finlc and Joan Cook 
(University of Calif ornia, ' April, 1972) ... r-rr ^j:^^ ' - 

. Crisis at ^C olumbia > Mev; York: Random HousCj 19G8< There inay>. of coursej- 
be other, issues and some of these may be unique, to the experience of each 
university. H.ov:ever the five issues discussed here were critical to both-' 
controversies. Vie caution the reader, not . to be misled, by the .differences in ; 
the populations surrounding Pitt aWtlolumbia . - VPnat is import£nit to an under-., 
standing of the comparability of the two experiences is that the issues' raised. " 
by tlie community adversaries were identical, and fur tliermorerr~iti both con- 
troversies students and faculty played prominent roles in mobilizing community 
opposition.. Also ..in June of 1970, two Pittsburgh representatives .attended a 
Cornell University week-long' seminar on University.and College Planning and 
^^ji^ an Change. Many suggestions on campus development stemming from tliis course 
nip"?. offerred to the administration* • ' , 
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(3) Is the University Sensitive to Probleins of Rcsidcmt. Reloccition? 
Becaiaso of t'.lie Un?lversity ' Surnnmr of 1971 agrc'cmeul: wil:b tlve co]nuiunif:y to 
n^oclify its Cdxpansion "plans very" few resideD.ts v/ere rcilocatoc] . But even 
wVien the University aaticipatGU the iraplcnio^.ntation of its master j^lmi \vliic:*n 
v.'oulcl laavo. caused tlie removal of scvernl Irundrcd re.sident.^] , it bad no p].an 
for "relocation assistance beyond the p'ayirient of. nominal moving cofjts.:^'' 



"Uas the Univer5j:ity Planned for. Nu],ti--Use Buildings? — This 
continuefs to be aii issue between Pitt and the coir.raunity and is complicated 
by financial and legal questions » 

(5) Has the University Made an Effort to Reconcile Dif f erences . With " 
. the "Community? ~ During tlic first phase of the controversy , Pitt appeared 
to be on the defensive ^md reluctant to enter^'xhtc a dialogue •v.''iti^. its . 
community critics. Ijovrever^ V7ithin tlie context of ODI, a regular dialogue 
v?as established. Perhaps the major obstacle to improving Universit3^'- 
community relations has been the University \s adlierence .to a traditional 
planning perspective, in which communication v;it]i , the conuTiunity V7iis .livaited 
■to a fex-7 select groups. ■ ■ . 

sumj much a.ud perhaps most of the University's difficulty in 
coping. with the community's challenge to campus expansion rests Tv'ith the 
University's adherence to a t;)radition.al planning administrative . perspec- 
tive* That is J tlie" University was unable, and/or umrflling to change its 
traditional mode of operation — at least t]\e part thai, v.^as concerned . v^ith 
community relations. In part, this is because several of the assumptions 
that guided the internal policy process- V7ere no longer viable. 

Myth a and Realities 

The University Vs controversy with the community ha5j permitted us to 
delineate four myths* ''""^ ' . ^ . . ,. 

One m3'th is that universities, in launching campus expansion plans j 
need only respond to their traditional" constituencies The reality, as 
shov7n by the Pittsburgh experience is that universities must take into 
account the comprehensive range of-' public private* and political interests 
v?hich may singularly or cooperatively v/ork against an. institution's plans 
for expansion. . : 



llovjever, Louis A, Tronzo/ Office of Governmental Fvelations , did 
'draft *a memo suggesting the need for a fully cp.erable r^elocation assistance- 
^ office. ■ . 

. .Shaw and Tronxo, op, ext. 
Q Meaning mistaken assumptions or notions of reality that no longer 

ERLQy- ■■■■ ; ' . 
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A second inyth that the. local lui::t:itul:ion Is unique ; thai iSj Its.. 
experiences are unrelated (-o lihat of: others , ]lov:ever5 Lhere were similar 
experiences vlrich were applic<ablej and those are sij^gested by ti;e Cox 
Coniiniriisidn I^.eporl* ^ • 

A third myth is that tlie national political culture does not apply 
to the local- scene; and that iSs in part, v;hat Tnal-.es t]ie experienceci of 
otlier unlverGitics coiiiparal)le. Participation by affected citi?.enft in the 
drafting of plans is an irtcreasingly c-oniinon practice and expectation, 

' A fourth mytli suggesti? that t'nose ^v*h,o object? n^ost strenuously to 
expan*5ion are those niost directly affectids that is, those X'/ho are to be 
displaced. At Pitt / the mo^^t determined opposition came from personfs . 
whoBO Interests were geographically on tlie periphery of the expansion 
"area. ' : ■ .. . 



The JvU-y ,_28 _A5i];e(?.7nent : A Turn in .^-'^i^^l^. 

On 'the afternoon of July 28^ 1971. ]:epresentatives of Pitt, People's 
Oakland, the South Oakland- Citisons .Council., and t]ie City of Pit^tr^burgh- 
reached an agreement: vjhich wa.o publi'cly' presented at a tripartite meeting 
t-)iat evening* Vice Cliancellor for Finance ^ Edison Montgomery > made "the 
presentation before the group and in his announcement reviev.-ed a number ' • 
of . points of agreement, inclviding the abandonment of extant plans, the 
adoption of joint yjlarining in principle ^ and incorporating mixed usa^e 
of space. 

The three liey points are; * r-~- . ■ 

(a) "The University v^ill no longer seek to undertake developinenf 

in the Forbes Field area in accordance V7ith its existing plans"; 

Cb) Joint planning sliould '^V-ommence immediately v:ith the University, 
the citys the commAmity j and the state for the nse" of— the 
Forljes Field area and adjacent properties bv.med or' used by the 
University; • ' : 

(c) "In th.e joint planning effort, provision will be nade for the 

devjelpprneTit of new' coramercial space and 'people-oriented^ space, 
"somewhere in the above-described area as well- as space, for 
University needs." . ■ ■ ^ - 



Chronoloj;y of Selective }:';>ynts l.ea Up To 

j The.. July 28 A^^reeincpt ■ • .* . 

lamiary^^m^^ ' ^ \ • ■ ■ \ . "i'- 

• — . University planners meet at Chancellor Litchfield ^5 farm to* 
' ■ "brainstorr.i the nev? Oakland^^ The- result was a vision of . • 
Oakland- c3s a socialJ.y and econoiulcally variegated community 
. ; but one populated by greater numbers of ■ professionals (rp.ostJ.y, 
„ .^Uniyersity people) and related activities and services. 
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Oakland Chamber of.Conunercc recommend h Forbej; Field l>e rc: turned 
to the. cornriUiuity , v/lcli provision for use for Fif.t- athletic*- (-vent^J , 
and tiie rasini.^ of Pitt StadJ.nm for Ijrrivcrsi'.y expansion. 



J^jIv, 1965 



— Pitt orparislon plans cause forr.iation of: SchoTiley Forms Protective 
Association and Citizens Opposed to the Dar.gers of Redevelopment 
ill Oakland. * 



February^ 1966 



Pitt announces planned additions to Scaifc Hall and the N;jtural 
5ciGnc-o— DiLvi-ldingj and the construction of a i2-story Fngiueeriiig 
F;uildin,e» 



Kovembe?:^ 1 966 



— . Acting Chi-in cello jL.idKurt;^-Tnan annoiu-ices planned SGCond campus on. 
hillside above Pitt Stadium, including Lutheran Cemetary, for 
construction of dorms and off-street parking. 



October, 1968 



Chancellor Posvar speaks ' Hef ore PittsburfAh Rotary Club about the 
University master . plan « He speaks of a ten-fifteen year . 
construction pro^gram with $60 raillion to be spent in the Forbes 
Field area- and $^iO mlllon for the health corapler.. Posvar did 
not foref^ee '^any large scale opposition" to expansion; however > 
the.O^ikland Chamber of Commerce -.did express opposition to tlie 
closing of streets, as would be required by Pitt ' s master plan». 

The response, to Pitt/s announced plans included the suggestion 
for public hearings so that citizens and district planners cr^n 
comment » 



March-. 1970 



University architects resite Chemistry-Natural Sciences Building 
in response to conimunit^^ opposition to the building pla.nned . 
proximity to the. street, . „ , 



September, .1 970 



ERIC 



■ "Canter Pve.staurant" meeting . j ointly. sponsored by SOCC, 
Oakland Cha'aiber of Cormnercej- Hodel Cities j and Pitt. The 
agenda" Included discussion of Forbes Field, derviolition., :. ■ 
University .real estate accsuisition in Oakland > proposed 
Univ.ersity re.location activities > and cross-town express- 



J 
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— M'jyor Peter Flalinrr.y ? in a budf^.et: nu{;ssa;';c to City Council,- 
• .annouitcc5.K' liis IntcrKt la a "mo3:at'.orIum on the growLh and 

expansion of vtax-exeinpt insL'itvttions" . 

... ■ ■ I r . .• 

J;:^nuaT;:/,_ 1971 

— rc-opl<:i-^K Ociklancl i5.^suGS TlllJ:^;pijj>2JlB.Ji^^^ University 
expvTasion is coiapared \nt\\ an octopuses liontacleB reaching 
inuo Oakland.^ A call is made for c-ixprosr-ions of community 
opposition to .Vitt expansion. 



PART II 



Gampus Expausion Phase, ll (Au;i;u;-^1: , . j,971/to_ Prcisent ) ■ 

Follo\^7ing the July 28 agrGemeiitj the ChancGllor reorganised his senior 
adminis(:rat:ive staff and assigned to L:he noT-7ly reorganised ■ Of fice of Public 
Affairs the pri}]3a,ry .reyponsil?ility for communications development V7ith 
regard to caTupus ^ x-pansion , In so do?lng. the University v;as' attemptiiig 
to iiiiprove internal coordination of campvis; expansion- activities and" to " 
attempt to r,^peak. to tlje public v.dth. a single voice; ' 

Hhjen Public Affairs assumed' its nexv^ role, there occurred a major change 
in the University^-s expansion planning. For the first time , University 
planning included the consideration of straucgieSj tactics priorities , 
alternative's J ■ aud continge-ncies. Thu^jj^ as a re53ult of the leader'ship of 
Public Affairsj the University . moved from. its defensive position regarding- 
expansion and began to take the initiative., . ■ „ . ■ 

^ Pvelations v^ith the' conmuuiity also bega.n to improve. This change 

came about j v;e believe ^ because (a) tlie- community had v?on some significant 
victories^ crind (h) communications between the University and community ■ 
became more regnlarissGd with the participant's functioning less as 
adversaries arid more as negotiators and collaborators » . 

The University's decision to communicate V7ith the community ■ and 
• therefcare .to move, avray from their reliance upon a hard-sell approacli to 
pubJ.lc ' relations significantly contributed to the im.provement of relations , 
" V7it]-i th,e community » . ■ ' . 

January,;.1972 WQED. Meeting ' . 

' At a meeting betvjeen representatives of the University , city and- 
■ ■. community held at WQED, People' s Oakland presented their proposal .for 
the -formation of a joint plarn'dng and developjuent 'organi'^^ationr In thas 
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draft: proposal .xt su'.fuv^ L:(?.d th:\t tni OcAAnVid Dovclopinpr.t , Inc, y citi 

uiT.brclla organization v/i: n ircLpvest^ntativcr^ of o'U. O^'tkland inLeresi:,s 
(conuTiunit'.y ; crj.ty, lriSl:it:nf.i:>ruO.) , bo." f or}T!<-'.G . It: ;.;ai: propo.scd tlial: GDI 
take tiie iron;! of. n noa*'profit: ccv.'porati.oa :in ordcn: to riainiiaiii vlKit'vas 
seen by People' r> Oakland us a ^'i'ragile balance'* or: rai:-: of inf;t:il:ut.ion?,.: > 
studentKj cind long- term ret-^-idontr-t . Althougb oigbto.<-m"inout;hs lat:e-/; ODI 
has not befiii :in.corparat:od „ 'or even bad il:s by-lavS' fornnlly ador^cod by 
its ik^mbeA'sltll'.'V t Irnniodiat ely became operable. lis ultiiuate cSl^ec- 
tiveneys is, of course.; yef i:o be Gc?,en> but it bar-j tlie form::il sanction 
of tbe Oakland coTiimunj ty (May 197'^-) and xy>. thc-i niajor reason for the. 
fegvilari.'^a tiou of ■ inr^titutional-citlzen relations. And tbrougl). ro.yular 
(formal and infonmal) contact j mutual confidence, and recognition of 
mutual interacts developing — that is, tbtC basis exists for making a 
conctirted atl:ack on tha larger range of problenis facing Oaklirnd. 



•In June of ^372 ^ after six months of nagotiations;, the University and 
tliG city reached an agreement in vjhich Pitt agreed to ])ay the city $60,000 
a year for various city services- Tiie agreement was carefully vvorl^d to 
indicatG that Pitt: v;as not making a pa;>n-!ient :j.n lieu of taxer.^ \ohich might 
be illegal since Pitt is a state— related rlnf^titution r The $60 ^ 000 figure 
is for the first year only; the amount the Univei-sity v;ill pay "will be 
adjusted yer-irly in propo^^^ion^i^ t changes in the city ^ s - operating budget. 

It shovrld be. noted, hov7ev(^.r / that the $60,000 pa^nnent by Pitt to the 
city did not reduce the Mayor ^s inr.erest in extracting a.dditiDnal paymentiij 
from P:i.tt\ The University hc^s requested tlie closing of Pennant Place (a 
short one-block street running between Forbes and Sennott Streets and 
separating "Hillman Library from tl^^e Comvaon Facilities IJuilding) because 
once tlie "f.aw and .Social Sciences BuilLdings are completed ^ the,"^lIn.iverBity 
\70uld like to turn Pennant Place into a mall-park' area ; if nof^clloT^ed 
the increased concentration of 'students vjould make vehicular traffic 
difficult and dangerous "to pedestrians. The Mayor has given Iris tentative 
approval to the^closing of Penn.a.nt Place, but is request:lng tih.at tlie- cit> 
be re:uubursed $985 77A in excliange for va-..*^ ting the street.. - The $98,000 xs 
probably a bargaining point ratlier than a . seriousl'y hoped for payment 
because early in the negotiations over in lieu" payments the cit^- had 
asked for $400,000 from Pitt, and then settled . for a])0ut $60,000 per yea-r. 
And more recently the city has requested payiTient by the Univeisit}^' for 
the University's appropriation of Girts V/ay, a short, dead-end alloy^vay 
r\mn:Lng into the area" no:^? excavated for the Lav? School ioundat:ion» 
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PART III 



?CTs-]>^etivCS of Ca^np^l^:; k ion i Throe V irv s 



During tha SumrDo: of 197/,- three obsoj/vers of the carupurj expansion 
cnntroversy cigreed to owr ji)u.7,r.;es Lion HAiat 'tUay prepare individual 'Taper:? 
ofjJoring ttiGir pGrjj|>cctivc.s on the coiitrover.sy , Eacli ol the tlirf.'e--one 
co:arnunil:y mertibtirj cue city representative, nnd one University einpl oyae--h.:^ ve 
Gxperic.\nce js ^'f irfit^-hand'' par -icipaats in the diBpute. The ccnimunity 
member is a founder of reopTic's Oak];anci ^ the city repreoeatative has been 
an active pcirticipant in t]ie t:ripartite meetiugr; and continues to be 
involved, but to a lesjjer. e-.<tenl:, in DDI. The. University staff inetriberj 
altliough not involved a nef^otintor at the tripartite or joint-planning 
s;e5Kionr:ij lias neverthele^;s served as a University .spokesman and has; frequently 
been, involved in a staff: .support capacity. Thus, each Itas significant 
experience \vitli fmcl iuvolverr:eut in the campus expanfiion di8]jute. 

Their papers OjTfcr their personal or_ individual interpretations, Tlie 
authors v^ere provided by the researclier v;ith a suggested but flexible out- 
line to ina>:imi/:e comparabiliLy ; it was understoocij hov:ever, that ^ach 
could deviate from the format 'to the extent necessary to present their 
OTO interpretation and analy.sis of the issue. • The proposed - format .suggested 
tl'.nt each author consider: goals and ohjectiveF; of the involved groups* , 
extant issues and perceptions of and prognosiji f or Oaklnrid anci the expansion 
controversy. - . 

The resultcint papers generally conforr.i to the topic format ^ but 
included additional perspectives or insights.. Each'v/as approxi;nately twenty 
pages in length. 

.Conclue.ions of the Communi t y > University a^id Cit y Antho rp: ■ 

— The University ^s main concern v;as v;ith the development of its 
ovm physical plant ;■ community development vas 'a peripheral 
, concern., however ^ both the con.nunixty metaber and the city 
representative, shov^?" that the cominunity v/as concerned v/ith 
. tlie interrelationships and - consequences of residential , ■ . - ■ . 
commercial and institutional develoxnnent . " . ' " 

— ■ The University usually takes a pragmatic approach to expansion, 
viewing its constituency as regional and national ^ and thus 
is less concerned about expansion's negative impact on Oakland » 
In contrast^ the community and the city are very much concerned 

... ... ■ vrith the University 's impact onVOaicland , and moreover ^ the 

community expects the University to adhere to a higher standard 
.of citi:':enship and service than is- usually expected of 
institutions* ,.; / 




The Mirc(i V7r:U:crs ;M;rro tl^r-t:. the UTiiN'ovGity riot: J•^.'^;pc>M};:^.^'0 

1.0 chai'j^'t/s ill soc'io.'t-.'::"! v;]1ho:v. v;h:i.ch voiilc ];av^^ i:ec]iii r iid i.:i..^C'n 
input i:o ..uis:*:! Lut:i.or:;:i i)irii)Ti:I]}[- . 



• Durinf^ July niid AvjnjrA: of: "L^y'^j Uivi vori;ii:y --Urh/io"! InJ.orf^K/c I'ro^^.rni:. 

to ODTc "Our :Lnf:(.nt: v;ns j:o j.:,i{:c*j:v:lo\v t.hoso ropr eoerju;.; CJ.vo:; ^ ov nlt:ci-iin1;:c:; ^ 
who Imva con:.i:t.j^Lcnt:iy been, in at-l:endancc; at: f:!ie ODx y:vcl:iniv; ; vac:? "iou:^:: ^iTicI 
rcil^ited . c:h:i:uiiiKt:ances occj^^ional ly intcrforecj tluis v^j* v/orc urw::blt: to in [:c rx-if^ 
all ropre:^C'n(:Mtiv<^:R . Hov?^^vcr, aJl thoj^c coni;!Ctcd n^aroed i:o l.'C inlervic-v/c^d. 
The in tOirv ievrci^es were G:^;i>ociaJL] y coopcrauivc; a^'. a rc^siilt. tliL: intervie\vs 
].a«l:eci fi'oin one lo one and a Ivili: hours eac'ii» A strncturad intervicv/ scliCclulc 
\7af> iisodj but intcj:^d pvees \:er(' _ periiiJ.tted to ful].y rilv.ibcn;atc: the!]; re^^pon:;ct;.? 
/nKi;'wc:vV^n^^^Cf>i: jv to i^iiiko additional coniin'ont:- ti:0 inte vv.i.f.v.' ' s cone Inini.o;! » 

Tlio sci«r dule- \vo;; dcisij!;vir:d to cj.J.cit j^cr copt ions oi: Cc;klnnd ar; a pi^:re uo 
live and v/orkj ODI j an.d caiiipus expainsion . , 

liany respondents -ivxpressod concern ov(-rr vrhat tliu future holdi". f*v 
Oalflond; there \<ci3 a general f^pprc):f^n^^ion (perhaps even nei;s:irn.:^:;.i) ■ 
tlK^; s])ifi:ad .of urban l)li>^i^t and rel.^itad prohj.oii;;:^ r It v:rs f'olt t i;(,!t d 
t.hi.y trend continue.^ Oakland inight not he able to inaintairi a viabj./*^ ■ ~ 
dential population. ' , ^ . 

While thei:e v^as general concern and even an^,er: on the part of i'- > 
over the phyjjica]. expan.sion of Oakland in^;titutions , it v;cas felt b;^ .av.,; ' , 
tlic.1t 'it v;a.s not n.ece.ssarily physical expansion per se that threati- ■ uh-.e 
integrity ■- of residential areas, but- the fa:LLi.rre or the iu,st:i.tution!7 ■.':.) 
become involved J.n efforts to find solutionif^ to the spread of urban deca^y 
and related problems. Even J.f urban decay is merely thought to exist-'-as 
some contend---the consequences can be tlie same as i.f it were rea]. . The 
institutions cire seen, as concerned v.-'ith the in^p] eirientation of v;laat are 
often short-run goals v.-'i-?ri-r' only rniniinal concern for long-run offects. 



Carl Van Horn capably assisted In the intervievring of respcnderjt s . 

A complimentary st:udy discussing the general pub.(.:ic s expectations 
of. the University., liow thiey get inferniation about Pittj and hov? they perceive 
the channels of corrnnunication betv:een the . University and the corimuaity is 
avax.lable. See Barbara Ja^neson. Kamsey Kief f, and Liva sJacobyj^ '^SL.£Sy\!^X.^iL ' 
y2ii/^.Zr s. th e^ 1 )n iversity: ^ A Rep or t .C|i: Coiriinun i t y_ Li t e r\d crw s (University 
' of Pittslmrih, UUIPT" >Tarcl7, 1973) *^ T"""' 
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VJhat: these interviews have, hov-over, i:;:ku clca?" ir; []\:\\: ,t:h;,'re ij^ cf . 
has:is lor muruai unfiicvstcUidinj:; cooparot :iori be( w<":cn' tiio diverse Oa]:J.;;:}.d 

' :I ntevt'^^it J nlthou^^h ii'.i':; may not: yet be reee?puvLui or liiuler sta:)-! !;y titiiLr 
l;iie ip{-;t ituL j.oMs or lU^i co]:<!i:i!i:iLy . 

The .fof:i;I conccrji of Oc'.i/.lai'd rosidontrj ij; th.at viabJ.c rcsldonti..-:!].. 
nelj;^hiK)rhoodr; bo ^nnini:;.:ino:d . And for thlj^ to coi'ie nbout, \-:o. :?W]-,e^;t thi-rc 
rnunt: (a) oxJ.st :i r-.u;>]ojy oi'- s truLtvir.? i.ly h'.ound liouriii^j- nvaiI7ib.l(' for rci-t 
or purchase;, at prices withnii reacli of middle ;jnd worivin;.^ clnss persons; 
(b) rei>:idGni:5:j musL have a diverr^J ty of coi;;h;crei;jJ. se^rvice::^ ;:;v;^i:i.lab] o at 
conipetl tiive ]>ricef?; (c) tlTe phyf-;icai intc:grity of Oakland muJiJt be iiraintainee , 
Gvp,., streets^ h.ept in good reiKilr .-^rid v?cll-li,;?,hted , and tlie hn::ard/; and 
aiu\oyaiicos of vclricnlar t7:affia niiuir"! I :^ed ; and (d) residentr; must feel 
tlic area is safe — ti;at criiue \:ill l^e controlled. In o(:1ier words, a residential 
r.eiglil^orjiood inusf be free (or rc-latively free) of n)'ban problei'rf; . The crnx 
is&ue is the City's re?M^onsi])ilil:y to rhe (Oakland coniiiiuiiity . 

17e 8ugge^}t that these are tlie saine conditions sought (or shou'ld be 
sought) by in>:titut j.oiis for tl:eir eiT.ployee.s , Faculty, for exanrple^ are 
attracted to a university if :i. t can offer theivt safe .streets 5 ^\ooC\. .school?;, 
conveniently located and coiripetitivej.y priced housing, ^ and diverse and 
coinpetit iveJ.y priced coininerc:! al services. in other wordy, whatever :^akee. 
for an ^'ttractive refjidcatial area alf-^o p-robabiy ViUikes for a desirable 
university contest/environment. — 

Conclujsion: T^'he interviews make c].ear that although there is 
considerabl-e- distrn^a of the Un:i.vef sity , there are I'lcver theleys .lar[j,er 
issues v.'hose successful resolution v;ould be cjf benefit to residents > 
businessmen;, and Institutions. The respondents vrant to maintain Oakland 
residential aj.'eas. improve city and couiinercia]. services,, arid structure 
institutional grov?th'\so t'nat it is in harmony v?ith the residential 
popul^ition/''^ " " . 



Chronolo^^>v . of • S elect ive Events 
" Phase 1 1 ' ^ 



Trii)artite meetings fiovr include ^ and are chaired by, the Deputy 
Director of the. General Ptate Authority, CSA is concerned \vitl-i 



The feasibility of Liniversity^-coTninunity collaboration- re^f.{ardLng 
) .xi)an problem-solving is discu.ssed in: Martha I3aunij i'iti-2>iGro_iij>_Cm^^ 
[CiHViOiZlZiiilJLL^ (University of Pitti^burah^ \Kvn\ lU\y\ T973T 
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thc: 5>].ovMien:-. \vlvL{::h dociiL-iOns nro rr-aclKul Jn t:hc Lr ipn rtii t.o 
]>ro(:C';:s . liu: cielny in Univerrri Ly cOiio l' !.i on > and o:i^ca].:i ::::?d 
cosi:r: c:c<ur?cd by delays; • 

Onkl;:Mct Cl-aiiibf'^r of CoimiifTCL; noJch; I'locclnp, uo obL;:i:i.r: c.i'b:.r:i i: :i c nM ( ')i 
of Llio Uni wr^ji 1:y ' f; tJXp^;n!.;ion rlavis. TiiC Ciuiii'hei- ' cowci'xrwu 
about. ?;uTi\orH tlioL 1 r v'jl.l :iricl\u.le coii^'iiOrcinl si^^cm in al:r> new 
' ■ ' • buil.cli^»{''S rii'id the C![K^;:ibor w^is o[:'i.M;sed to pc^srnble c^.Mir:;.!: junction 
of ti- 'USB stTucLvvr^s . 

iki\V:0 to SoiK'cn: AdninJ ii-traLor;:^ i:.ro\^.i Chrnicellor Po^Tvar udvisin^^ 
tbnt the Univcrciiuy r>cc^(]^ '^l.o cUivclcjp a '"cj.tr.arly articulated 
pro?;rrim lo wui.dc. owe r'M:ici;:.L 3:e] uioiisbips \^:lt]j<iiia v^'ribu:^ 
noigbborliood^; and co;;n:ujiit::j i lui!.: are r^d;!::cont ?;o th^:^■ Cc.npu^" . 
TjiCi v.o^\0 i^irrla:: aiso Lb/ii: rc/:::.'Unil y V:ii;;^^:j;c]or::;i.;:ndi;!j;, 
• Univcri;j:ri.ty Iriicint:' on?: ''ivis i^^'c-n (^oippouviocd by i:b^: i:;iCi; tjKit 
no one individiu;! or of lice ha*^ bcc-n . dej>ip.no.l:od to j:^l:a:rf5 
coord:i natc J develoy) c policy/^ and dirc-ci: n.rirot iat lonr:! with 
^ . ^ tlie various ri C'i;[.';b.boj"]iood r.r*-^'i'p^' bho public of TiciaLs 
" . tliat DTO. involved'''. The )\^(':ri-o ]V)intfj.. furLhcr. to the need 

to avoid criisif- ^";i;^i■)^lgel■i■:^*^L ^ to develop n loy)p:-7*finj;a prop;r;^un , 
and Co ^;;])Gak vr.ilh a fiingJ.e voici^ , To accoJi'plJsh llic^io end:;!, 
' . the Officii of tho V:ice Cb;)nc!^l lor for Public Affnir^^ is 

assigned ''Cho leadori-:]jip; i:olc'' in coniniunications dcvclopnier: t . 
......... . . ^ . 

NovcrKbcr, 1971. . ' ' . 

— People Oakland nubmiCs tlieir proposed program for 1:1^.^ joint 
use of th'3 Forbcc Qnatlranglo. pp.'ound floor r Tbey j".a.-:g[:;C,*'.i: tho. 
allocalion of • appro^njiiatcly 2.. 220 -scpanre feot to he ui:>ed for 
a number of '■ccnterH'\ incliidini?; legal servicer.^., p^re-school 5 
teona'-^Cj arid urban .ot:udies/comrimnity dasigr.c- In an "additions 
nioro 5'^ener<AL Puggef^tions \7ere jnadc^! concornin^V access and cgroi^s 
routes > land?;cr''P-''J^J^5 pul/lic ' space ^ and buildinjv. facades. The 
pLuposal outlined also ?;a{;.har specific activit; J.G.y and act:.ivity space, 
for eacli of the cevitevs.' 

— Chancellor Posvar anrounce,'.i University acceptance of ^'Plan Dl' for 
siting- of bi'.ildinp,s in the Forbes Field area and urges GLVi. to 
accept: thi'' dcsiij,n as agreed 'upon in. discussions betveen Pitt, 
tlie city J {die coiiiriiuriiiiy an.d GSA representatives. Pitt ^ s Loard . 
of Trustees has also accepter] tbiC site plani— ' 

'-•^ GSA Board sid^sequently ap]rroves Plan D. ^ . 




Forn?ation of Llie Coviiprehensive Oakland Phmning Croup ^ a ]r;:ec^,ursor ^ 
. to Oa)',land Dcvelopnieni: , Inc ^ and an evol^'ed form of the ''tripartite 

/ . ■ . . 



VJQI;;D 3ncK^t:Lrif'--'--3:'eopJ ' s O'ikj.'iad forviially proposes f on-^.nt j.on of 

Chaz)co] lor ToHvnr^G l^avld ].c\wrrn-ic(^ ll;;!! iicldrcn^ to tlie Onlrla'id 
coii^uimii:y , TiK= pnr]:o::;o of Lhe meeuJiij^ w^^f; t:o report l:o the 
coinnuinity iJjc pre^^ov):: j>t:ntxi:v of PLtt^s ]>liyr:l.r:al clove] op^^«enL and 
how tho. tripartiLe/ ■joint f=;c::>^;lon^; lirrvc affected !)CL1} tj-L^: 
Uni\M-'i7;i };y ^ s plciViS c'nd tivl.iil: It^;:;, ;^I)Ou(: . tlu^ cov:.mnLty» Dr. j-'opv-ii-r 
revir?\*ud th-j c:ij rrcnl: Iruilory ot l?^t[: Cy;i.i:jrj;:>.u:-vi ^ o::pJ j tiio 
construction iiow pUnined v:iU:i.d he for cnfjchln^: up v^ith previoiu^ly 
ostabjif^hed needs cind tiujt with a lcvi-:.l±r\^i ofi of enrollment ar*d 
a ti ^Jiten-ln^', of money ^ conf::tructiou beyond Lhat nov; planned is 
prcibleiaatical , 

J.ncre.'.u;>ingly clear t]:nt tlie. Forbes project cannot proceed , v/itliout 
rej:;olutipn of ti-oi Issue-, 

—r City rjariMiug con.tinuos to rvapport cloiicept of joint. UnivLiraity- 
comiv/unity facility iis vail as' re-cstablirjhiticnt of .90iikv corfj]rti?.rcial 
iiizO in '^tvo-blocks^' area. 

- — City Planning pushes for joint: -'planning — believes process just ;:^s 
iiriportaiit as; product. . , 

yVpr :Q^^2£Z^. ' ' ' 

— April 5 Harrislni.rp Meeting. Thds ineoting V;as called by tbe 

Director of 'tlia G.?neral State Autb.ority to dj..scuss problonns and 
■ ' :Lc3£;ru->t-?: ro3,atinr:. to t]\e dispo^ri.Lion ' of tno pr'operty (tv;0-blockrf 
• aroa) acquired for tho University Vjy tbc G):1k original'^ y for 
Forbej:> Pbas I. 

Kemberp. of the GSA Board in attendance incl\ided tbe lla jori.ty 
Leaders of both eh<^ State Senate and the fh:ato lie .-co of 
. Reprentatives. | / 



The follov^i.ur^ ccrnncml g fall iijLo c;^n:.f:pori.rj:; : the firvt r;n*:.);c!; l:^^ 

r0cjsoi:s for t:lie Coivr;:i:in.i:y ' :v succ^:-:;^!^ challenc iirij'^, i.lio Unlvuri-^xty , and vVio. 
su.coi-d \n'L\rcA\u±s'li(:S for nn offocLive Ujiiv-iirf^ity rcsi>OiK'e ':.o t/wrii ciialloi:;.;i:. 



A3 a vc-^-iilt of tJivi Coaf roivtn Li on: 'Ll^oj Uulvorsity If^is cancel]. oci pl:i;fs 
for a $13 TKillxon hiidi-r'l^c cioia:^ Pli.t cU-J oyccl covi^j crucl:'^ on of a:^u Mien 
alifercd pl/inr; for the. LoW cUa] j-uiirri i:iovi.- I^cf::i al ^'c^i vUC';; roiiip.U-A (r>t an 
add:i. (:ioj/al cost of nil] ion); the cori'^iiunity ir nov: or ;->;;ri:i ;:;G:d (ns ni/nrU c:^ ;:od 
in or tbroujVi ODI)^ and a j oirji:-}0.;uv::;ii;g procc5i:.: lia?^ boon established (rh}oi^i;!^ 
ODI). 



'llio^Uiiivor^i ^y : Tho: Un.iverf^nLl:y •fcnvicl ii:sc]f cut-nunoiwcred ^ino ovi the 
c^cfcnsiw boo:.n.is{:: the ^:oaior aJmljiif'tr^U ion dees not: st-oi:) l:o hrivo boon 
co[^ni:%ani: of or rcj.'-;poni.n.vo to ohrinr.o.s :i.n f*ocial Vfiluos (y.-oliticnl . culture) » 
Gro\viur^ oiii: of ono iiianlfostod ivi rl-c r::tudcnt revolt of the Gl>"^::ie3 the 
ideal of pci.rti.cip:i tory de.-iocrecy ; uljat xs.^ tr;oso v>ho rn;e arfecL<:d by 
insti tutlouril docisions e}K)ulL; h;ive sane Input into the iiiaUnii; of thence 
doci^;;ions/polxcJ oG. Or put .'niOll^or v/^r' /'it is a i-^preriding of particii pv^uion- 
deiiiOC'jacy to Liie [^r;-n:;i'n:oot oin"! tlH'.rt^f ore J an' :!.--eJ.iti:;.t in roneept . 

Many of the probloirtn the UoiverinLty sufferf^ in comiection \vith J.ts 
expansion progrc^m are dire ctly ar^^/^oci rated vrlth the University ' i-; adhi-rence to 
'tYaditional plcinnin^ proceJxires a;id procesi^:ef;- c 

..For many months, the un.ivarsi.ty pursued a ''vait and see*" attitude^ and 
v^hen it V7arJ necessnry to re:ipond to coi:i;nijnity qnestlorn;, Qe.)Vu-:nds ^ or . tVnT-at s . 
the ]jirlver.sity coulcl n.ot" (or did not) [r.et beyond a financial or engivieerii'np. 
perspective to tho. larger Inii^wes of ech-icationaJ. philosojdiy ^nd uiri^yhborliood 
viability that tlie coiur.ujniL:y in/inx^duccd , Ironically ^ tlie bnivere-ity dJ.d l>nve 
staff members wlio nnde7:?tood t]ie polj.L:ical dyni-r-ucs and raiaif ice Lions of the 
controversSy . But thsne stnff ineinberfj^—.v/ho forecast tlic: direction of the 
controversy was ip.oving and theref ore . uuderst.otH! rimd anticljijeited the rer;pon.e>e 
the lJniver^.;ity shoold and v;ould eventua].? • lake— -\;ere located on the Pulrlic • ■ 
Affai>:s side" of the Univcr j-ri ty . -and the exp'-.ncion plsnnirii^/deciunLon-Tnatin?^ 
\vaj3-be:ing directed by Fin.ar,ce and Tbysical iMantc 

Tiie ill feeling and diednrusl. t)r; " c]'.aract:erir,':ed inr-^ti' .tion-coiiCTunitA'' 
relations v^ao exaecerbated al:x) by l V iverBlty',s tendency to n.se a 
"P.R," rosponse. In other vordSj the ^' of esseiniially a ^'liard sell" or 
rf>Gd j.a-Oj:iGi^n-.ed approach that enii>]n'isi7.c . 'N;l-int's ^"^od for f'itt iy> $j,oocl for 
the eotnviun i.ty" . .ivi-at no\; ohonj.d be painfully apr::>rent is tliet coT::iiiuni.cn.tion:s. 
•is a tvvO'-lvay procesLi ajid tlie este lilish: .ent of n process is tlie effective ) 
course o"f action and not Lhe "hf:5rd sell", v. 
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advcrr-^ary rcac is f.i;;.^: it^^ or gariivirjp^ force (P'louJo^s (j:i]:IurH') v:w; cor-v«osiul 
of iiri.ddle*- ivral vrppv:r-K:id::r! e cla:;s i nCel!: :^Clu.:!1 .> who knc'W whorci tht paJilJral 
prc';->;Uire points v:erc. Jim sl:udr--;ji:<:, far^i\ty^ j^rof Or^iri oiki Is . cirri i:;idJjv~ 
clar^vi rosidcnuS V;ho luake up nucioi!:;; uf Lho (HM;'>:::t;i.ri t:y ' s oppo;^iV:ic:i [o-lca: 

v.rMlci: stood hov; tiKi political" r;ysf;.cr': operni:c*s auJ Iv-d Lhoi poJ..i cai > y^oci^;! 
find biui:inf!St) coiinec trLOnr; nc^ccJ^fDary to t:;:l;Jnr, initi;it:Jve a\v^:iy iroin r:it:l:7. 

Morovcr, a "crit-lini tivoric. occurred' ^/hJ.ch f ac ilitataci iii^ cstcil)].:i :;i;:(ieL]t of a 
j^ocia' .licve^iiari t . That e.vc-.yit w;k; lli:ivc?r^::ity/ p^l.a i i:or 3 h.if;h-rlce 
clon'^ that: v-Vis to aiter tiio pi.'jy^,;vouv}d of a r.cbool, ±\\cr<:i\r^e peop.i.'^- nnd 
trcPT.ic conj;.esi:ior:. in the vicinity of the luihool as veil, a::^ the iniddla 
and upper-middle c".].aj:f> neijjiborhood ad j acent to tlia scltool . 

^-^-^-y rianninv\ Uepax tvii:'nt no lonj^or had a traditional 
urban. rancKal phalosapliy* inraiaad,, Ciie ncv; Diraator^ ^^ho had lield .senior 
po:%ition in th:} Phi] ;:^dalpMi.:i PI -i^au; in^}; r)ap;n'Li-:oni- , di:vi:a.=; tljc l-a.] v,]it of 
Teii:ple'^; })rol'iei;;3 vir:h Lhair na:; fdiaor in;- .cniNL:"jriit: ^ addad a .c:ori::ni(nity 
planning unit and Ijirad ciUihl coi!>;-:aaity plrmnin-^ . .pcciaii5;Ls w/ib siiarad 
Ilia citij^-en advocacy philosophy. . , 

The cha.n5^C:S in the l^lrraninjv, Uapartivient cariiO v/itli tlie eieatiion of 
Peter riabarty^ an in-dapcndaat l!)aii:ocrat ^.'ithi an anti-csLnblishment ^ nev; 
politics stylo. TliUG, tha cownmniLy had., at the vary loa::it, tha moral 
support of the cJ. ty adv.vinistr.Mtion , "In. addiCioi^ -the c.lr.y could and 
did help the c.'ir^>'^:n.ii^.ation of cvAvr.'iunity oppof:::i tiow to Pitt ^ s ' arapansion 
hy City Planning' s in.aial.".cncn on the ostai^lishiTient of a Univarsity- 
coir.rnunity dialogue> and for exa'jnp.lOj in tha city'i^ control ovor r.onJ.ng 
and construction permits- 

Ti)e i-eiiv.uir.dar of thin rjec!.:ion if> devoted to. a discussion' of vrhat 
v;e believe, to be. tlia prerequl5;;ites far an effectivrr university re?q;onsG 
to the cOiV.rimnit}'^ aluallano,"^-'- 



T.OCUS of Pov7ar Ivithin Iiuiverr;ity Iliararchy: Our roscarc]-; suggests 
that the C'han.celloi'^ should take a f^rcaCer role in. policy" planniii^', He 
should esLablis'n broad po.licy 'guidelJ.nas but have Jittlo or no iiriT-nadii? to/ 
direct involva'.iv'^xitvriLlr policy iinplcvnen tat ion,' V;a say this because the 
scope of tlie Chance..llor ^ s duties are sucli that he r.iuat parsinjcniously 
[;uard. his tiii-e and tVier'Ofore can ill. afford to becoir.e . persoi/ally im-olvad 
.in policy inplcinentation v.'In^vre lov;ar staff (at the Vice Chancellor level 
or bolov/) are hired apec:'). fically for - that purpose. The Ch.ancellor a:)d 
other senior level adrninir- tra tors cannot be expecLcd . i:o liave 'tlie specialised 
expertise ne.'esaary for poli cy-prc^j/rara deaign j^md irnplernentation . Again j 
their role is to eritahlirdi the ^^oalra and afji^icn to expert 5i lov^er in . the 
hierarchy the d:iscretionary authority and re5U)onaibility for go^ll 
implGnientatioji r ' , . • ' / / * • ' 



Fffective as used hare in jiieant to convey a term of Eomx ccn^fiderabla 
relativity J ratr.'ei than an- abJ:^olut-e nenwiareiiroajt : " iv olhec v;orda. ]ias/are- 
^^^^^ thi?. Univerfiity ^ s rolatioi^s ^^iiiirtlie cojnmunity improved and are Uni\^crs:Lty 
Li^^ goals being ^"S'-'Coif^pllrdicd? 



>^^riy of the proble;:^?^ \vhlc]i 'br i^et* S'ho con(hici oi: f^O::i[i:uriily 
rolalii.oi;-': ri:ior to ( he !)i)r.:iun^: of 1.97.1. r;:iin.:.U: fror^i i );<.: 1':rt!li;rc^ oi \A\i:. 
l)niversii:Y to ostaijlij;ii ]*iolj.oy pes;: t J oi:^; ;iT;d lou;;-rnnr^- plarM (ko-:1.:0 > 
i.ncJ.uJln:^: fcb-- covi^yi.c.^:v:u:?i':ri o: coi^t;!U;::r]'^o:i.'/s o\)0 1:b.^ <:^:';t:ab'-. L::bMiOi. L of 
ijrioj:i lion. Co:;;;;''.u.i.i ey r i-i V);u=i;n"M!y, j^^i^ouj.t; he vii/doi f].;.^;c:c !..:ion 

of iVia OfrJco of Pubilc: AI'iMirj^; (or con^par^blo^ alfiLce in oLlier 

.fI^i).JJ^31i!:^i?>:A^i'.^^^ (^}K:iUn:.'].lor ^ j:^ PKiino of Saptr'Tuh^jr 20.. 1971 Ir^; ;i f.God 

G':<aiii|;u.e of how o c:oorrl;i iintccl lutcn^riJ. effoTM: i:; uv^clerUiUcn , It ii\ clear t.bat 
ncl*:iv.i. t'i e^: u!Kiori;n]u:n iu. tlio rirn^is of Finciiiirc d Ooorc: l;:i.cns cc^ii i'luciice 
coiiiuiunlty reIat:iontx, boi: ^::■J■.T\:;^le , pur^jl^ascs : v>rup^:ty i:y for :ir)Vvi^i\:":;:cn; t 
purp05:es ca-^ ar-d cio alfnel the biiiverL3.Lt> ' ;o .uiilty r(:^Ici.t .ion^v efrorln. 
Moreovor, we bcilevc liLcit the openJnj; of ?:{;:v.;:ibi :i;%eU (:c'iun\ULri.r:uL ion \vlt|\ 
tlic con.ii.uni ty (Lhc j^rocess) i^.: of equrfl or i'arjK:.p:3 f;7*';:.;!rir!r i]."!por t^mce th'-^i 
th^: subr; oI the ccnuiunic-at ion . Altbou:',!; pionni:ip: rcquirc'S fKjiiX- clo:^(^^ 

docnr r^oy^ion:;. ibri vcr;-if ic*!;; r;!w.;.iln in doi f^itoiu; ;:;iaL:^ fi^r l.hc r:o^;i: r-rt . 
^?:e■:rc;:t '^\o(;i5::ion---;::r.b;ij;;:. can ■'ever i>e ciTr^nuiv*: . if for no ether ro;;r;on tb;::^ 
the UiiivorirLty .is too decenL:ra].i:^cd anJ d:i rf to beep f.^ecrot'v, ]"f rn^iiorjr 
need coj^rtidi on J tlier ^5^rJ.0l;s h:ran has been donf-^ to t)ic institution's 
credibiiLi t;y. It in far betirc^r i:o bave i\n open duci^:iicn ^;:tr sicLnro th^t • 
inhibit^ the creation cind spiond of rui:iorB :^nd luislnfojriiiation. 

conclnsionj ^iu;:^gost that i:hc-;ro .:[r> ;j soluirLov' tlmt eili benefit 
both ..iie University c:n\d tna eoirmrniiy, Tiis: coj';:,nn"ri ty ^ f nnd^-auratal eoncr^in 
i for tho t*ni nt!.::iance ;;.nd dt^iyeJ opTuent of i:be rc:Gid^i"Tir -b:)! nrc ^^^- — the creni::ion 
rnid \Tiaintenaucc;; of are^s thai: c;:.n yi:t):::;ct ^nid keep f:ii!U.lies. ''fh:is li^eans^ 
tltat the ci'cea hr. ]u:]7t free of nrban bl:ight and be able to offc]: appropriate 
f amily-'orieiitod coiii?nerclc-.i services , 

These, are, the 5:aine conditio'in^ th:it ere. or should dije, oonght by 
unriverfjities . Faculty,, for ax3r;3ple« c-re nttrnetc;d to y univevf^lty if it 
can offer t.hein s;af::. sti'cets> J:pod Gchool;^;^ conveniently locr^Lod nnd 
eoiiipetltlvely priced hoin:;in.£ end diver/?e eiid cov::pet:) jvely priced 
couiinercinl f;crvices. Not\7itb 'n.endint; the town/-^:"own problerif; tliat ^recjuen1:ly 
accovvpany ^: tudenn-resldent t.ev\tacts, an i^ttraetive residential area also 
iTiakes for a desirnble nn.ivGi:;ity envirevis^-ent . Thir?. then^ i;.; the bajii^; 
for working; out solutionr> to ^'vtuaJ. concerns. 

. Fin.^lly,. ^'11 indxeators sn|;:P,erjt t'nat it Is in tlie best interest of 
botli tlu-.i comTiiuni.ly nua. tha Unlverr-:ity (as \;ell as otbo:r inf- titution.js) 
that an uinbreXla type of or^ji^nizaticn such as Orjklaiid Developuient , Inc-^ 
be kept vinblOc A v;orbable arrets. ^ einen t ^ biovever ., \ri.ll probably coi)ie only 
as tlie consequence of a v^iliin^.'neG.s on Ihe part of the coniiTiunlt/ end the 
Un Lvernlty t:o ^ccviiprorirLije uvt th' Ir indavidu;:!! goalt; end prefercnees in 



/'Wesley VJ. Posvax. ''Memo to Senior Adrfiin:f5;tvetors , Univerj^ity Policy 
Rej?.ardin[; Coi-uTiinnlty and ' Go:vernnentaI Relatloin^ Septen^ber 20^ 1971. 



In ordor to ;iccofnpl gonlj3 v/j ;:h n co;i:fTUnn.l: y-v:ick^ jjiipact. Ih^: unlvcrs:* Ly 

po(.eui:5al cc5!.:::ini Jty-v/MxIe ijiuKicL of j.Lp i>ol3cJ.(:|s ^-iid pvo^Trniiu^ and tlio 
cornitunity wu:^! \iiice]vsL;nid t/lml: thert: arc cer{;nl)i cr't.C];;or:ief^^ "of Uijivovsl ty 
])ro;:^rnn and ncilvxty io v/hich l:l^cy cc-n iKwe l.Kttle or no :fii.p\3l:. Each 
intererit. have, ccrroin :n:ea<: of rJuConony on. v;jn.j.:b coHip5;oi:yi.i:e vn].I Ih- 

rairOj but: !-c.i:Cj:ally ench i^ul^t uiidcMrfrljaiid the vnder i:iipacl: of their activii. e?:: 
and 5?i!l)no:c]u(tnr:lY conducl tiielr <i in a coopciralivc ^mcl eriipn tho^tic 

A coniyCMvMiC' s hov:r:vor, niay be Jer^s e^^-'ontial to attalnmeut of gorijr: 

throvn;}i GDI if. only trie. ]?ar ticip/mtf; vould (ci) iTiove. axvay fre^n the^, alj too 
frecjVi«:^nt ^cero■-:^a^l p.aroe s:i.!:iiat jori in v]iic]i onc^ lntero::;t gaanr- at tin;: experjf;c-: 
of the Dther^ and (b) cmplsasir: be pliKicc] op. coa.l:i cion bi;i.1 fl:[n«> (tcu-porary 
coj li^'btir^-^tiv;^ relatiovyii:' ].':;) aroi'iu! ^pcciific ['o;:ilSj in ]^referenro^ to 

wiiicji are' J- .: porrianv.nL ciolJabornLive rcJ^^u :: oni^hi.ps "f oc a?:^inj;\ 
ou a vicla-ran^e of ^^calf:;. • " ibas ODT Is an ciribryonic forin that m^iy develop 
into an orj/,ani£ation that can t',viide and direct Oalcland'.s g):ovJth ai:d dcveJ.op- 
inent, 



''M?or a discussion of the dif f.icv\"J.tics in determining the pub3.ic. or 
coiT;:;iunity good> i?:ee; Jolvn Friedman ^ - "The Public Intort\<;t and ConimuDity 
Par ticipat j,on> Journal of Che Ainarican Institute of Planners, Vol 39 
(Januaryj 19/3). > pp< 2, 4-7. A "ConiWOintai^y'' by "Herbert J, Cans in the sajna 
ifjRiie, pp. 3, 10-J,2, sng[^.ef-:ts that a dctcrminization of vjbat constitutes 
the public intc:!i'e.i;t. coipcis only vnth thr-v undcrstandin.g that personal 
are rcaJ.ly political goals aTid goal const-.nsu.s is liie.st achieved- thrcnr.ni a 
poli-ical procosB* . . ' 

' l^oland I'hixreu^ Trutli, bove^ j;and Soci^aJ^ Charijrj^,, Chicago: Rand 

Hcl^ally,. ].971, p. 293. 



<:rau:i ( :i onal. pi::]i .vin^!, iu:r:- ;'vct:fvci. 'ri-is in;iru:s"'t!i:!r the ui)..L\'or5ri ty !:-;::s dc:-;;/ 
}.iui:ln in tiic \;:iy of Lryiii}\ to oIu*:'»:iri j^co^:!' cool^- ovyM^or'l: for it:^ vlaab. 
AdditlCHjril cor^pl'i L j oiis rc^^ull: Pvow] the Ihv* v•^r^^i.r;y ' s !:r<-(J J. l:? on. n-^ hv i-'i^yi v:[? 
:U:s to the puWlic. arvna onl.y cJ'tcr V.hK-.y 1;.:'Vih i^cori ci/wiCocl cm; iori'ini :1 . 

Yd J t;!0 pr(fv:'i3.:ii^f; politJcirtl culture: reqn-Ivos soino cIc '^d oo of jol^jt or 
collaborative} p] ;:=i::jnir:', v/itli llirj^^e [i(^y,■:'ant^; of.tljo |>0}vul ar ion vho nre or 
\.iio believe tiieiiiHelvf-'f.; ril tectC'd by iiVr^Litutrlo);-;! pl::u:^. 

Tbe ^rccorfi of l"!nivor)^ity-coii:i:uwu !:y rr:l;jt J onr:; f ollo":;:i u;;- t:ho S-jmi-vn: 
of 1971 reor[f,^i}i^aL:ioi; of i:hc^ Univcvjvity l ^; (A) iuiViioved rniciClons 

v?it]i .the cou:KiUvvj ty art^ related to tin: o^icivi^^^?; av^ci v::0 J i>toaovH:e of 
co!i;i::anirat J O't^? (not liari] ^a:'l:t y-uhj ic rclalioa:-) Mic co:-\;\^ait:y ; 

(])) i hi' apareinr J n Le offyire for coinlij^^Liny , d:i roL L ioi; ^ avui coordii -a!, i v*^: the 
UiiJ.vorj^ity ^ :^ co:i.;i^'jni [:y rolat loi^ c^Jr:"!r;n;v r:a]/:ai,i.:iO)'. y ro:; r;"i^i s tliO Of ri.ye 
of Pulylic Affair:^ (or con:p:n;al;lc office in o^:]:c/r .'cr >:it io;0 ; "(C) it^ is 
cs:^ont J al ^th^! t tijo Uaiversity itG inLcrv/al oxportJse to fornujl^^to 

long- ran f:,c and coat iav^uov-cy ]?laar^ rog^ird:I:;;:-n campa^; oapansioa-co^jii-uiaity 
relations, and (I)) the Cbaacellor OJ-oiiJ.d;. ia pen.nral ^ :a<^-.r>;jn:o a j.ov; pro 
concontra tiag' oa the de^ri.^n of plant: a:id plaju-nn.s^ gaidGllae:-; leovin<', pi<n 
iiiiplerientatiua to his lo'^oor Ic^vol stc^ff exports. - 

Finally, the Univorriity coninaaityj and othow Oa!;l:uu] inter€;^^ts 
sliould avoid advoraary or :^or'o- saui gauic positious Ir vliicb ooo..;;a-^nip 
gaiuS at the oxpcaisG of tl^i^ oldscrf-^. T)it? ulLinirito £oa]. shoiild l>o thcr. 
Maintf^jiaiico of f'akland ati a diverse, area vntli a balauco of iiisti tutioxin . 
\nvjxne.st::>esj ^ and re*:idoi/la. Tiius^ tliO cru:: i;a:i}G or concernyic tno CJty'e 
role in hoop in;;;: C\ikland froiii Hufforing the con so ("yoct^xes of v.r.laa dec:.iy 
ancl/or Ir^nd use of prodoi"iaatcly ono type. An ur;i:.rclla orr;ani>.atioa 
such as ODl may he tho. organ:i :':ntioi:':0. form ti^^^t r.an~^t.hrough coilnbor^-itiYe 
planniiv,^-- .w;racceGrn^'ully p,uide au.d dir'act O^iklaad's i^xovrth i^rid devclopirjont. 
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Or^oreA: ion Oa troach : 
A Study of Mlnoi'i ty cu ici CoivnnL ii-i? t y Ser vice s 



One of the stron^-est cancl )i]OBt -per r,±i\ tent challcrv^es to the Univer'siby 
j.n recent ye«'\rs has, teon to exp.lore. vrayn to make tho j-'acilities of liif^iier 
ediication more accr:3sible '"o minoril-y and educat:ionr?/Ily u:i' advanta£!;ea 
groups and to lnvo?^ve University reso\irces in the :-;olution of iJTban pre. b.lc^ms 

Tl'ie ori/.'inal Univerc?il;y- Urban In.tei^face PrC'^rain proposal to the'U, S, 
6ff:i.oe of Ediic tiori stated as Hie »^!;cal for the minor j.ty ancJ cojirjiami by 
service/?- priority of the prograju "that of inventlrjr^: an ori3ani>:atlono.l 
means foi- op'.irnaJ.ly relating an u.r^ban universj.ty and its minority cojjiinnnityj 
^I)rincipal!l.y central-city blac];^^ an<"3 then of developdrj^^ l?/i> operatj.ona.! 
j3iOclel and dej^JonGtrating it in action".-- An Ofi'ice of Urban and Co?::x-a>-iity 
Services (OUCB)"liad already been established in vrhcn the pro])osal 

^-XTMu submitted to the Office of Edn.cation.., and it vas eir/isioned tha.t OUC^.\ 
in* it-, attourpt to develop opti]r:al'or'2;ani^aticnal jnoae^i, vould be tlie 
focus of UUlj-' research in tliis priorit:/ a:;.'ea. Dov/cver, tlie newly-appointed 
director of OUCS feJ.t it i-ras important to e£'^abllf-:la OUCS a,s a part of 
the reguJLai' University budget in order^ to insujce continuity and i:jaxJ.mum 
flexibility in maintaining an action ox'ientation* 

The biriP irdnority and cormiiunity services resecirch \Tas thus shifted 
to another focal po:uit, AltV.iour?:b there -^vcre niany UnJ.versity-vide activi- 
ties; vrhich coi^lil have been chorion to chronicle a/nd evaluate, such as 
Affirira.-'-ive Action, the bniver^'ity. Con-inunity Ed^vcationa;!. Progranur. , the 
Black Studies Prcgre.mj tR"n;p decided to focus its n^ajor resourv^er, on. 
p.rojects -i-mich repref^ent a i.u]iversity\s response to specific coinmuirlty 
X:)roblems. In coo]x-jration vjith OUCSj a nunber of candidate projects 
t'7ere considered as possible t.argets of lesearch/ Four projects j each 
an interface betvreen the university and the urban comunityj were chosen .. 
to investigiite, ' . y 

Each of the projects used in the ease studiei;^ represents an attejupt 
to concexjtualize an urban problem and offers concrei^e solutions in the 
form of a: j.nnovative prograzTi. Each ^'orked with both established and 
newly- formed c^oimunity bodies j sucli as the Hoard of Education^ Model 
Cities ;^ United Black Front j Keighborhood Centers ^ Taking Care of BusiiiessT 
and Comcniuiity Action Pittsburgh in ' develoi^ing the project. 

Labeled "Operation Outreach";, the four cases are: 

■ Outreach One - Project Eight Start 

Works with children from conception to age 3 to prevent and 
detect social and- emotional jjroblems, i 



. "-Office of the Vice Chanc!ellor for Program Development and Public 
Affairs, Propos al f or Continuation of ci University-Urban Interface Pror.rajn, 
University of Pittsburgh T i:ec~e'iiber/'^iy69^ ps^ge^isr, ' 



Outroo.ch IVo - SCiiOo3. of Goc-ial Woi<>J'Iei{:hborhood Center's ■AsaccJ.oi-don 
A coLlaborativo effort of a University soliooj. ana a i,:o:r::nu)iiby 
or£c^jii/-citi.o3i to deal vdth prob.leiiis swch hp. liouGiTv^ un^i ractj.^ij. 
conflict*']. 

Ox).treach Three - Btuderi': Consultant Px^ojoct^ 
^ ]'inslrxef^3 flcliool students v/orj: vrith small busiiie.ssrrian in a 

'black ghetto - 

Outreacb Four - Clai-ifyinii* EnviroiUMents 'Pronveju 

l?evi* educational theories and -iicichnol- \n;iv.s ai used vrith cliildren 
in pub].ic gcIioo.Is in poverty areay. 

A reseo.rch coinponc}it vras attached to each of the foux Outreach 
projects* x/ith a ;ij.:ecia3. Iiai;:iQn person to s^--*thcr data for a chronicle 
and anaAyslj^- VJitl-Jin the p:cnaral context of studying the developirLent 
of rc^ilations beb.vccn. the llniycr3:i.t.y and the coiriiounity;, niore particulaj^ly • - 
the black., ioiv~-irK;ome . cormnvmitV:, UUIP focused" on several areas of particula, 
rer?,carch. i.nterestc These interest.'^ \rei-e related to (l) assessment of 
coiniaunity needs; (2) hovr rcvScurcos are match.ed to ccirmurLty needs; (3) the 
contin\.iity of program support after iiin^ieiiientation; (^l ) the participjation • 
of neighborhood people in tlie projects; (!5) linkages vri-th other institu- 
tions;, such' as tiie Board of Education ^ i^iodel Cities., and city govern r:ient ; 
and (6) problejn,^ vrhich ernanate from vrithin the University system. 

Eoxli of the xo\n" case suudies presented as Operation Outreach have 
used a* frairjework of the in.teractioio.s betv;een three G;3Ycitfes~--.tb.e Univ"'e>sitT/ 
the comrtunity. and the target agency (the Outreach projed't'). Each of the 
selected Outreach projects contain both co^mijon el<;2irjents and unique char- 
acteristics in relation to this three-point interaction. Although each 
target agency serves as ran interfa^ce between the University and coiiyniuiity 
to jointly solve an.ifrban x^roblem. each had its ingpetus from a different 
segment of the University or cojmiamity structure* 

Project Right Start ^^ras stiraulated through a/ directive from high-- 
level University, adrrdnistrators to .academic departments to submit research 
proposals dealing yrith the area of racial j.njustice. A. Psychology 
Pepartifiient proposal was subsequen/cly accepted^ led to the hiring 

of a neif faculty meinter ii?ho -^vas given special responsibi].ity 'to work . 
•^'ri.th the- comfi\unity« At the saii. time, coraniUiity-based people working vrith 
a mental h ^altb tea-?n vrere focusing pn the need for services to prevent 
social J psychological 5 aiid educational failiu'es in .low i' jcome bback 
children. The merging of the University and the, coranunity around this 
interest formed the basis for Otrbreach One. 

Outreach Two forked through the coimnunity-based Keighborhood Center.^3 
Association (l]CA). WCA is a long-established coimnunity arga^nizatloz:). w)iich 
has jnoved from a traditional ethr.ic settlement i:)rograin to a conmmity 
participation program dealing with noighboi'iiood probleuis such as housing 
and racial conflicts. Through the efforts of faculty of the University's 
School of Social vfork^ vrho vrere serving on the Board of KC.A, a proyjosal 
wa-s worked 'out to share in the efforts to redevelop this coimiromty through 
the scx'vices of graduate stu,dents from the school.- ' ■ . 
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Outreach Tfiree^ the Student Consultant Pi*oject, \mQ conceived by a 
group of concerned students in the Gra^duate School of Business vho vfQ.nted 
to share tlieir expertise and energy \r±th hlacK businessmen, SCP not only 
organized small businessmen workshops and ga.ve direct consulting to busi- 
nesses, but also helped black businessmen makn. better use of services 
already available in the community. 

Tiie foixrth Outreach project represents a program developed ^fithin 
a University laboratory setting, then moving into an inner-city black 
school. Both the theoretical foundation and the technology of the 
Clariiya.ng Environments Laboratory were the products of a member of the 
faculty who ^-ras anxious to apply his educational innovations to the' 
children in public schools in poverty areas. Such an undertaking meant 
building sux^port within both the neighborhood to be served and in the 
school system. 

Thus, the four outrea -h projects rej^resent programs encouraged or 
implemented by four sectors of the University: the Univert;ity admiiiis- 
tration? from graduate students, and I'rom the faculty in both its academic 
and civic involvement roles. . From the community side, bhe needs expressed 
were often very general — ^'our children get in trouble", "o'oi* schools don't 
teach", "our businesses can't compete", and "our neighborhoods are 
crujnbling" . 

The four cases presented here provide a rich spectrujii of the variety 
of >rays a miiversity and community can interact, both in terms of the 
content of -their programs and ^heir modes of relationsh^.prD . The analy^^is 
of these projects has been aided by the institution-building model, 
asr described in the Introduction of this report. 

The brief description of each Ox^eration Outreach project which 
follovrs is a greatly condensed ver.^ion of longer reports « Readers shoizld 
examine the full rej^orts for greater detail. In this report, the foior 
cases have been compared in order to gain insights into the problems of 
institutionalizing new modes of i^lationships between the Uiiiversity a.nd 
the urban comjnuni.ty and the viability of University based projects as 
an approach to the 'solution of ui^ban problems* 



Project Kiglit Start->< 



Daring the last decade, there has been a great deal of discussion as 
to how to close the gap bet^veen middle-class America and the economically 
and educationally deprived. Such 'prograjns as Head Start seek means to 
acquaint children from poverty areas v/ith the tools that help childz^en 
VThen they enter the public schools* It has been well-established, however, 
that many problems are well developed during the first year of life or are 



--^-Barbara B. Jameson, Pro j-e ct Right Starts University of Pittsbiorgh: 
Universit^r^'Urban Interface Program^ June, 3.973 • 
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even present at birbli. For example,-^ "the self-esteem of children is 
shaped importeuvtly diiring the first year of life; an infant's response 
to stress is inn.uenced by the nature of his relationship to his parents 
or other caretakers; the development of deductive logic in the l8r.20 
month old infant depends on his prior relationships vrith these caretakers; 
self- deteriuin^U' ion and self-direction begin to develop as early as six 
months; suspicion and distrust begin to tal<:e shape during the first year; 
Initiative and achievement orientation begin during the second year; and 
moral Judgment ' tb.kes axi important developmental turn during the second 
and third years." 

Kot only has it been established that. these first three years are 
extremely formative , but there also exists the uiider standing and tech- 
nical means to detect uigns which predict a wide range of behavioral 
prpblems.-^-^- Added to thisaare the present advances in detection and 
alleviation of forms of functional retardation. Not only has research 
developed observPvtional signs, of socially or physically induced behavioral 
problems 5 but also remedial approaches for the treatment -of these problems , 

Tlie goals of Project Right Start deal \j±th the "development of pre- 
vention approaches and early detection systems that focus on three clus- 
ters of child- family behavior" .^-^■>^-j<- The first two clusters concern cog- 
nitive ^.earning development and the emotional-personality groirfch of the 
child. The third cluster involves interactional structures , such as 
parent-child, extended family-child, or community-child. The short 
range goal of Project Right Start vas to find the - physical space and the 
persoraael to work directly with the child and the fainily, with the • , 
knowledge how available. • The overall goals of the target agency (PRS) 
never, changed frorn its official birth as the Primary Prevention Center 
(April, 1970) to its formal institutionalization as a county program. 
However, the specific goals of focusing on pr evention and in ver y young 
children developed out of more generalized goals of becoming involved 
in the problems of low income black neigliborhoods. 

Even after the goals became more specified, the leadership saw 
Project Right Start as even more than an organization to develop and 
practice psychological treatment for children. At various times explicit 
references were made to such goals as professional training, building 
University-community reciprocal relations, and developing community 
leadership. The goals of Project Right Start, then, coincide with all 



■^This material is quoted or paraphrased from "A Proposal to 
United Family Services, Inc.", Jerome Taylor, July 15, 1971. . 

■^-^Jerome Taylor, Memo to Mellon Foundation ^ University of Pittsburgh: 
Psychology Department, May £9, I970. 

^^^"^"Bibliography, May 25, 197I— -includes basic and applied articles 
concerned T'ri.th component variables and appropriate change strategies. 

•x-x-^)^jerome Taylor, from taped ''UUIP Outreach Seminar", November 5, 1971. 



three stated Univer.?ity goals of . teachingj, research, and service, TIaa 
eitiphasis in these three general areas varied \rith the needs of the project 
and v7ith situational .strategies* 

The specified goals of Pi-^ojcct I^ight Start ei^ierged out of abstract , 
general goals discussed in the University and the co^iuiilty. The Chancellor 
of the UniverfJity had gone on record in I907 as committing the University 
to involvement in urban problems <r The a.ssassination of Dr. King in I968 
focused the involvement on t}ic problems of lovr-income black ghettos. The 
University Ps^/chology Department formed a Racial Justice Committee ea,rly 
in 1969 \r±tli the specific purpose of formulating a policy to recruit 
more black faculty and students vfho might be better able to reach into 
the black community. Concomitant mth the recruiting of more black per- 
sormel within the University \ras the Psychology Department's notion of 
an extension of clinicaD- psychology facilities ' into the ghetto. Such a 
facility was* seen as both a means to train clim^.ans in ghetto problems 
and as a way of providing services to the ble^tflc population of Pittsbui'gh^ s 
Hill District. 

Daring this saine period^ people .in the communityj particularly the 
Community MentaUr Health Hill Team and the participants in Project Self- 
Esteem 5 were gaining, experience in co!iim\mity problems and knorledge aboat 
ctirrent resources which generated new goals for needed coirniiujiity services. 

In July of 1969 5 'inany goals of the University and the commlinity were 
brought together by the appointment of Dr, Taylor as a professor in the 
Dej)av*tment of Ps;ychology with special responsibility to develop a clJnical 
extension center and to' work v/ith the Commimiby Health Center program. 

With Dr. Taylor's arrival on the scene, the goals' began to take 
more concrete form. In a report of I'lay^ 1970/-^ Dr, Taylor referred to 
the Department of Psychology' s effort to intensify the development of 
programs "which are relevant to and directly benefit the black inner- 
city pox)ulation". In the report, he goes on to discuss an original plan " 
to develop an emergency service .for children, which had to be reappraised 
because of lack of sufficient budget to allow for renting space. The 
available funds were used to explore the existing resources and to develop 
the goals and prograra for some form of University-community iz\terface 
Trithin the basic area of psychology. The May, 197C report first discusses 
the m^ny meetings \^th huma.n services agencies and v/ith parents in the 
Hill District and vath the eventual focu'i on the problems of very young 
child3?en. A quotation from ^he report illustrates both the evolving 
emphasis on "prevention" and the envisioned relationship with the 
Psychology Department* 

In summary, there exists the need for a 
center that concerns itself with cD-arifying^, 
utilizing,, sjcid even developing ' those "signs" 
or config'iiral aspects of behavior which lead, 
to^^ards u.ie establisbnent of primary a^d r^e^.^-vnaary 
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-^From J, Taylor to the MelD.on Foundation. Tliis report was erroneously 
directed to Mellon, which T;as only one of several foundations which had 
donated a black grant focvsrad on iirban problems. These same ideas were 
also sent to members of the Psychclog~v Dv^.psirtment, Racial Justice Committee, 
Pebruaxy 11 and Febr\i.ary 2.5., 1970, 
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prevention systems and correlated techniques of 
effective intervention. Service^ training, and 
research vroxild be organised around these ends. 
Training ifould prepare paraprofessiona.ls in 
psychology, who would do much of the testing 
and assist in all phases of the research, and 
University students, who would render service 
through direct involvement and who would con- 
tribute to substantive and methcdologicaQ pro- 
blems through" independent stiidy, masters atid 
doctoral. tUeses. Further, it is hoped that a 
formal career-ladder subdoctoral program, com- 
prised of selected clinical e>rperience comple- 
mented with meaningful course work developed 
within the Department of Psychology, " can be 
developed. A sub-committee of the Racial 
Justice Committee mthin the Department of 
Psychology has already been appointed to 
investigate this latter possibility. 



The repoi^'t concludes by setting out the possible collaboration of 
the proposed extension center with progranas within the Department of 
Psychology, -vrith the University as a whole, and mth universities outside 
of the Pittsburgh, area. 

By the Fall of 1970, the goals and the perceived vray of implementing 
these goals had been concretely spelled cut in a proposal to Model Cities. 
'.Chls proposal expanded the geographic area to be serviced, because the 
Model Cities area included Oal<l.and, This expanded territory also iinpiied 
the inclusion of wiiite children in the serviced. population, and made no 
reference to special problems of the 'black child. In a letter to the 
director of Model Cities, Dr. Taylor especially emphasized the benefit 
of the project to the communities as a whole in addition to individual 
children served* Wie proposal also focused upon the training of para- 
professionals and the use of University expertise, but makes no mention 
of traj.nirjg experience for professionals. In other words, all three 
aspects of University goals are inGluded--teaching, research, and service — 
but the teaching aspect is directed toivTard indigenous workers rather than 
University students. 

Another example of how the emphasis on the scope of the goals of 
Project Right Start changed in relation to the soirrce of fund s (enabling 
linkages) being requested was at the point at which the name '^Project 
Right Start'' came into use (July, 1971). The Model Cities grant was to 
be matched three to one with some other monies.. A . pr o gosal vjas made for 

state Title IV f^mding through Family Services. TitleTv~gran"tHetr-^TeT^ 

not interested in mental health projects, so the name "Hill District 
Psychology Center for Primary Prevention" appeared to be a liability 
in seeking fujids from the Title IV source. The new name was not oray a 
"catchier^^ title, it made the goal easier to translate to the people 
being seived ("get babies off to a good start in life"). The new title 
also ser\^ed to keep the planned implementation of the goals ambiguous 
enough that the needs of particular funding agencies could be taken into 
account. 
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The goals of Project Right Starrt were in response to an ideological 
coTTrnntment of the University to become involved in urban problems and 
especially in the problems of the l^T^-r-incoirie black neighborhoods. Several 
other ideologies also underlay the policy and. program impleinenta.t;ion of 
Project Right Start. One s'ach ideology is thci.t the staff vrorking ^vith thc^ 
people in the neighborhoods shcald be, as mxch as possible^ from these 
neighborhoods. ' . ' 

The training of indigenous workers became a major activity of the 
project "and will- be discixssed in the Personnel .sectiora of this analysis. 
It should be pointed out no-w, however, that this "in/vligenous" ideclcgy 
creates a potential conflict vith one of the original goals, that of 
providing field experience for graduate students in clinical psychology. 
A second ideological stance of importance here \tcis that financial control 
of the project should be based in the coiruiranity being served* Tb,is 
aspect mil be discussed under Resoxirces. 

A third ideological position relates to the vay in which the comunity 
and especially its leaders J.earn to niake use of the University resources. 
The project begs^n as a joint enterprise of University and conuTronity-based 
people. Tlie comunity orgauiization evolving from the group of po^rents 
who attended the I969 di5C^^ssions mth the Hill Teara became the focal 
point for community involvement in Project Right Start. The group took 
the name "Talcing Care of Business" (TCB) C^arch^ 1970), expajaded the 
membership J ajtid in 1971 submitted a proposal for modest funding. This 
proposal states that "TCB sees itself as an organization that is action- 
oriented and has determined to not irjerely promote conmiunity avrax-eness 
to existing problems 5 but to become actively involved, in providing 
solutions to these problems . "•5<-* Part of the req,uested funding vras to. 
cover leadership training sessions. The proposal states: 

In the organixa-Bon' s effort to 
become effective has come the reali- 
zation that the members need teclinical 
leadership training to acqixire general 
administrative si Llls in order to facili« 
tate their objectives. 

Tlr*^ leadersh ip of Project Right Start recognized that it was not 
enough simply to exj^ress the doctrine that community groups should have 
input into or control of prograras that effect their lives. If such 
input or control is to be translated into effective action, certain 
skj.lls and an understanda.ng of how to make use of avai3^abl3 reso*arces 
has to be acquired. Although the goals of the Univer^i.ty and the community 
may have common elements ^ the way in vrhich such an interface attempt might 
be jointly carried oxit may appear to be quite different depending on 
whether one is standing on the University end of the interfacing path or 
the community end. An often noted characteristic of low-^income grouijs, 
both black and vjhite, is the absence of x^strticipation in formal organi- 
zation or an inability to relate to large Institutions. In recent years, 
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Taking Care of Business, October, 1971" 



there has been iriuch activity to attempt to formaD.ly organize parts of this 
popiilatio^ij such as the VJelfare Rights Orga^iiisation. citizen participation 
on the Model Cities' Commssions, and in the la^fer salaried :^bor force 
movements, Hovrever, most of these atteiupts have experienced G^eat - diffi- 
culty in maintaining >rLdespread participation. An added problem -has been 
the lack of trust >rithin the black com^iiunity tcrv?ards projects organii^ed 
by vziiite institutions. 

A major concern of Taylor and the Rigiit Start staff \i3.q ho:^'? to 
support the process of a community group, such as TOB, in wrking out 
arrangements vith a large institution such as the University, mthout 
taking over leadership roles. Taylor stayed avray from early TCB meetings 
•in order not to interfere vith the development of leadership from "^riLthin 
the group. There vas also a concerted effort to include TCB members 
at. all stages of Eight Staxt development, such as the choosing of the 
paraprofession.al staff, the meetings with Model Cities, and discussions 
about prograrn needs. TCB members vere also encouraged to broaden the 
scope of their organisation to include more thaji bzi interest in Rigiit 
Start • The TCB members met >7ith University personnel involved in other 
projects and also concerned the3nselves vrith non«University resources. 
TCB also made arrangements to be inccirporated under state laws, which 
would farther assuxe its autonomy from the Univei-sity relationships. 
In the Fall of 1972, a series of workshops were carried out to provide 
TCB with some special leadership and organization sldLlls. 

But in general, one would have to evaluate the attempts to institu- 
tionalise the commimity group ^s i-rays of working with the University as 
less than successfi^L. . Most of the TCB active members were especially 
busy in tho.t they held full-t.iane Jobs and carried extracurricular civic 
responsibilities. Some furthered their formal education dxuring this 
period and most of the active members benefitted from the experience 
of working in TCB» However, in terms of the organi-zation itself," there 
were problems in developing consistent and ongonng leadership which 
could stimulate grcA-rth and coordinate the new group. After about \?ao 
years of - sporadic activity by TCB (which ms particularly intense during 
the Model Cities' hearings), Taylor reached the opinion that such groups 
really need a full-time person that can devote the tme to community 
training that he had devoted to paraprof essional training. Although the 
ideology of Project Right Start still supports the community involvement, 
the status of such involvement falls short of earlier expectations. 
li'Jhen Project Right Start became, an agency of the county^ the nature of 
the coiiMUJiity involvement irith Right Start changed from the once envisioned 
control to little more than pa»rticipation and support. TCB remained as 
a potential nucleus for leadership in other projects. However, the even- 
tual realization of this leadership) potential is an unknomi factor. 

li major ideological stance that community people play a role in the ■ 
development and iiriplementation of the project met with only partial success, 
Althoiigh several active members of TCB contributed a great deal to the 
project, the community-based organization has not grovm beyond a couple 
of dozen persons and the input into Right Start has not been consistently 
evident. On the other hand.^ coiria-iunity-based people are carrying out 
much of the major progriun of Right Start, that of the prevention or 
early detection of potential problems for children. 
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The blueprint for the Right Start progr?jTi ^vTtS speciried in great 
detail in the 1970 proposal, ho Model Cities. Wria proposal calls for 
the serv^'lces of tvo types of paraprofessior^al serviceB (referred to as 
"generalists" and "specialists'') vrho would ce recruited from the neigh- 
borhoods being served and specially trained to irork \rith the psychological 
problems of the young child* Such training bec^nue a jiiajor part of the 
program)! ijnpleinentation. The tra^ining per se bejcarae part of the innova- 
tive aspects of the project in that not only did teaching tecloniqiies 
need to be developed^ but the content and format of the curricultm ms 
(and is) being developed as the project proceeded. 

It had been pla?.med that a center with an ever-grom-ng case load of 
children •\fould be an actuality dvuring the eexly traini:..\J5 period^ so that 
the nevr profeGsionFj*l,s couJLd gain e>rperj.ence \rith actual cases, under the 
guidance of . trained clinlcian.'s. HoTre\'*er5 slov/ness in developing the finan- 
cial base for a physical facility on^^'oing staff maintenance reduced the ^ 
training and greatly restricted the field experience- In fact, the staff 
in training had to participant e in the development of f j.nancial support and 
development of case load* This led to a certain aiiiount of confusion 
about the roles of the trainees or the' division of function among the 
staffs the director^ and TCJi members, Hovrever, by 1972;, as the financial 
base became sta^bilized^ five of the original trainees vrere able to take 
on supervisory roles (Team Leaders) in relation to a nevr group of trainees. 

Viemng the progi*am in relation to thrae categories of goals--teaching 
research and service — it appears that all three aspects have been imple- 
mented by Project .Right Start. AlI:hough the teaching aspect has focused 
on the training of the new professionals ^ mny students from the Psycl.iology 
Bepairtinent have also been involved in the project. Some of the originally- 
hilled staff have enrolled in reg^olar University courses. Several graduate 
students in the Department have developed special px^ojects related to 
Paght Start cases vrLth the Right Start staff. 

^ Besides the research-oriented special projects of the gradmte 
students ^. the- developnent of the curriculiy:ii represents a major piece of 
academic research. It is hoped that this material \r±ll be ready in the 
near future for national distribution. Plajris have also been discussed 
for an institute to train personnel in child development using the exper- 
ience gained in the development of the system. 

Opposition or coni\ision related to Right Start often steimned more 
from program specific rather thaai overall goals. Although mo'dt people 
might agree that "helping little children" ms a good thing to do, the 
way one defines ^'helping" can create a fertile ground for battle. This 
researcher, for example, foimd hex^self challenging the diir-ector at one 
point as to how "sex approijriate behavior"^ which was listed in a brochure 
as one area of concern, might be defined. Such questions illustrate the 
problem a director must face in deciding how i>'i-"^L^*^'^^* specific to be when 
communicating about the services of a x^rog^i-am. On one hand, being too 
specific opens the door to constant conflicts which can expend energ-j 
needed to carry out the sei*vice. However, if not enough is Known about 
the service, the perspective consumer will not understand the service, 
some people vrill grow suspicioiis of the lu^aaio^.Tn, and the program' Mage 
mil be so bliorred that needed suppox't could be impaired. This last 
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point is illustrated by a convei'sation ^Tith a Model Cities' Commssioner 

confused "Right Sta^rt vrith anotheii? child-oriented project. Mie specifics 
of the projects vere so iinclear .to this person that the ^reaiuiesses of the 
other project \7Q:ce attributed to Right Start, 

T]ie most successful aspects of Prqj ect Right Start, from a Universitj'- 
point of viev75 vrou3.d appe'ar to be those which evolved natiu-ally from the 
types of activity that academicians are trained to carry out — -teaching and 
research. Implementing the. other goals has been iwre . difficult from a 
University base, Most academicians have had less exx^erience in organizing 
coiimriunity support ^ in working with i^oliticaJ. bodies, or even in defining 
- • new roles for acadejnic departments. .Even though University spokesmen may. 
voice their coimijitment for University public seivice, the allocation of 
funds, the priorities of faculty and students, and even their ovm exper- 
tise often work against the establishment of public service activity. 

There was sometimes confusion about the leader ship of Project Right 
Start because of the joint role the University and the comiriunity .were to 
Ijlay in the project. Although the University had h'ir ed Dr. Taylor as a 
professor vn.th special responsibilities to work in the comimanity, there 
was no compai^able coramu»:ilty position, a community organizer with special 
responsibility to work Trith the University, Although Tay].or and the ■ 
other University staff were committed to the ideology of community leader- 
ship in the project, the realities of the situation constantly tipijed the 
balan.ce to>?^,rd University-based leadership. In the first place, although 
the com3nunity people could tall;: about the problems, it usually 
Univei'sity x>eople who wei^e trained to offer the solutions. Also, the 
earliest tasks needed academic skills such as program conceptualisation 
and the vrriting of formal propos8.1s to funding agencies. Aaiother crucial 
task in develoiring the project vras training a staff to carry out clinical 
activity. .Again^ this called for hi glily- trained University personnel. 
The coimnun.itj'' leadership not only served on a voluntary basis, outside of 
regi?-lar occupations, btit most had iiad little experience in dealing with 
. large institutions. Many TCB meii^bers were part of or related to the Mental 
Health Hill Team, and there v?*as both overlapping and confusion as to their 
Team role, their TCB role, and their relationship to Project Right Start. 
The TCB members vrere also getting advice from such organizations as 
United Family Sei'^'*ice, and from some other University-based consultants 
which, probably added to the confusion as to leadership roles^ in Project 
Right Start. 

For the first t^-ro years of the project, the mjor base of operations 
was located in a University building, which encouraged emphasis on the 
University-based leadership. As the program implementation, and eventually 
the physical location of the offices moved out to the comjnunity, this 
emphasis changed. However^ it would appear that as the project becomes 
. establiriied as an ongoing ooiuity agency ^ focxised on the clinical aspects 
of tlxe program, the role of com^PAUiity people v/ill be more as supporters 
and clientelle "builders rather than organizing ai>d policy leaders. 

T3.ie lack of adecriiate resoiu'ces probably sex^ved to strengthen Dr, 
Taylojr's leadership rolCo M.thoug}.i Taylor at trbnes expressed his frus- 
trations at having to spend so much of his time in develoxjing funding 
resotirces and in activity which can be classified a»^ political, in the 
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long rim these activities gave h:un a nmcli :^ore thorough ImoTflGd^ce of the 
larger community of Pittsb^argh and of the local ^v^rea the pro^iect >7as to 
directly serve p A more afflxient and orderly sixnation might have limited 
his perspective to the training and practice asx:>ects which vroiild have 
restricted his first-hand laiowD.edge of the coimnimity. However, m^dving 
this a planned strategy can be I'ls^cy, uiilecs the desitpated leader has 
fairly special attributes. The director of Ri(5ht Start also carried 
nor«u?-X faculty reEsponsibilities^ such as course worlij student guidance 
and e2idJ-CSS co)ro7uttee i^ieetings. Taylor appears to be blc-^sed vnth hot 
only an inordinate amount of academic knowledge but also patience^ 
little need for rest^ and a special sensitivity for listening to comiii'mity 
people. Without this Icind of leadership potential, if a University 
px»ogra3n ' fails to allocate adequate funds ar.d inake special faculty 

provisions to support the innovation to at leasb a stage of reasonable 
assessment 5 it is probably doomed to early extinction* 

Five kinds of personn el can be distinguished in Project Right Start: 
the paraprofessionais or trainees, the University . students^ the faculty 
secretaries 5 and TGB Tnembers, If an outsider walked into an office when • . 
£ill five categories of the personnel were together ^ it vrou].d be difficult ^ 
to label which category was which. Indeed, there has been a certain 
blurring of roles in all except the facuJ^ty, moreover, probably sbrne in 
the other fovT categories vrill eventually perfoim in that role» Part of 
the blurring of roles is due to the fact that several people were actually 
involved in more thr^n one of the roles — secretaries and TCB moTiibers were 
st\identS5 some original trainees enrolled in regxilar classes , and gtfaduate 
students were involved in many of the pro.iect activities* Faculty and 
TGB members worked together to screen trainee aj^plicants, and everyone 
worked to gain coimium ty sup^port during the Model Citj.es' hearings and 
discuss to other potential funding. Probably, the most evj.dent conflict 
among the x-'^'-^rsonnel was in the division between research and service 
activity. When the program vras focused on more academic activity^ thei'e 
were complaints of no real sex^^'ice action; when the emphasis moved in 
the other direction there were concerns about a-ction without knovrledgCr 

Private foumdations supplied the seed money for Project Right Start* 
^SOjOOOj half of it to go toward the director's salaz'y. A memo to 
University officials from the Psychology Department says '''No funds have, 
•■'.heref ore J been expended" is to be interpreted as "the University has not 
had to use its regi^Lar budget monies for the project/'. This tells a 
great deal 6.bout the problems facing a public service-oriented project 
based in the University, Many, such enterprises undertaken during t^ils 
period vrere finejiced by goverimjental agencies or private founrlations^ 
This not only has co^aplicated the relationships betvreen projects and the 
University 5 but has added financial ijisecurity to the other woes.. Cf 
coiurse, funding on University budget allocations, "hard" money is not an 
assurance of financial secur-ity, but it does add more assixrance that the 
merits of continuation ^rill be Jixdged on how a project contributes to 
the missions of higher education. 
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The dix-^ector has said that ho vrould not have accepted the offer if 
he had Imowi he woiild be paid solely by "soft*' money, S-ubsequentl^r, he 
has been put on the regialar payroll. Major problems from a facility point 
of vievr in using otitside none^- for professional-level personnel is the 
tenuous position of an appointee if the 3\^.ds are Yathdra,\rn., the appointees' 
relationshiiDs to the tenure streaji^^, and an often unspoken inference that 
such a person is not "really a part of the faculty". 

The University ms suj^portive of ITi'oject Right Start by increasing 
space allotments and making loans to the project. The director foxuid, 
though;, that an inordinate amoujit of h?'.s and the staff and TCB's time 
was ta3ien in finding money for the project. The conceptualisation of 
a fairly grandiose trndertalmig early in L/ie .project ' s hj. story grei'i out 
of the enco'ircagenient of many people to seek J^lodel Cities' f\inds. At 
one point 5 the director v/as advised that the Pittsburgh Model Cities 
had large araounts of money to "get rid of" rather quiclcly and Right 
Start submitted a px^oposal for 4600,000 to include facilities^ equipment , 
and personnel. I'Jo such grant A-ras ever inado, and after surviving on small 
grants from several sources , our target agency^ Right Start , found a 
home as an agency of the Coimty Mental Health and Mental Retardation 
Programs 5 housed in a nevr services center of the Hill District. ' 

Until 1972, \Th^n the Right Start vras moving toward governmental 
status^ the director had supported keeping control of funding in the 
hands of the community being served. The plans called for a "holding" 
company ;> vrhich would be outside of the formal University structure and 
outside of the structure of Project Right Start ^ to act as paymaster 
and accoujn.tant . The rationale for such an arrangement is that, too 
often, low resouz'ce groups have been made to feel J ike gxiinea pigs- 
in an e>5)eriment5 or receivers of charity from kindly benefactors. Tlaus^ 
control of funds mthin some neighborhood agency might help to foster- 
a sense of personal involvement in local comm.unity projects.- 

The comimmitjr ^'holding comixi.ny" concept Tarings up some interesting 
problems for a University. For exajnple, if the fimds cover academe 
research, how will research directors and the University aceoui^ting staff 
react to the prospect of having financial control of research funds 
placed in the community rather than in the University. Tlie University 
(as a whole and department by department) has not only used such grt^nts 
as a status symbol, but has used the iUnds as a University resour^ce. 
Although Taylor got support for the plan from his Department Chairman^ 
and University administrators, it was never put into effect and these 
questions cannot be answered w.thout e>rperience >rl th an actual situation. 

Tlie resource problem in 'tmiversity-commujiity projects is not only the 
inadequacy of the resotu-^ces btit a kind of "identity crisis" as to whole 
project it is. T?X'ojoct Right Start was initially housed ixi University 
si^ace, izsed University l\irniture and equipment, and maintained its 
■operation with f\mds channeled tlrrough the University. Yet, Right Start 
vras or^^ang to develop, as a coiTimunity facility- -for and by the commuiiity^ 
The bx-^ochua^es that went to agencies and the neighborhoods stress the 
comm\mity control. The Univ.ersity is mentioned as one of several fimding 
sources and the stated address is not identified as .a University building. 
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'iMs strategy has mai^y assets* Many lower- income blacks ■ appear hesitant 
to invade" University facilities. Other groups • s-uch as Model Cities 5 
have been suspicious of or outrightly hostile to University-sponsored 
activities. An official of a university in another city said his ■ 
university took the position that people do not w<xnt to be re]rLinded how 
much they ovaa the imiversity. "We, don -t rub their noses in their debt. . 
And besides 5 ^aniversities create problaiis^ too^ not just solve them." 

This ambiguity in" identity also creates problems, for staff people 
who move betvreen. a world of the coiruuuaity and of the University and are 
■^not really a complete jja^rt of either, 

Tlie blueprint for the j.ntern al structux-e for Pro;^:^ct Right Start 
calls for a director of the services ^ cons'oltantSj staff to carry out 
clinical activity^ and clerical personnel. In fact, as was pointed o^\t 
in the Personnel section of this repox-t., all persons involved found 
themselves in many ovcrlajiping f\mctions througjiout the development of 
the agency. The orgsjiiizational structure became primarily identified 
with the director;, vrho vras the focal x^^i^'^t for tying together academic 
aspects of the project with comaixmity application. Much of the structure 
evolved from needs introduced through relationshiijs vrith many external 
organizations. 

The planning j^iliase of Right Start ms funded by a bll.ock grant from 
several private foundations, '.[lie bloqk grant concejjt itself ■ added con- 
, fusion in the early phases of the project in terms of accountabi.litj'-. 
The director of Right Start submitted a progress report to the Mellon 
Foiuidatlon^ vrhich he had imderstood had provided the funds. Mellon, 
claimed no special responsibility for the project and referred accounta- 
bility to University officials who had accepted the seed money from 
several f oiuidations , Tiierefore, a li nl-:age which Eight Start thought it 
might establish fa/Lled to materialize* Tiie original plans for the 
establishment of the Right Start pro^- ^ am financialJy chilled for major 
federal funding, either through the locally-chianneled Model Cities' 
. funds or another federal agency. ^/Then the Model Cities, proposal beca.me . 
bogged, down in bureaucratic ,and political probleniSj it was decided to 
request interim, funds from local sources rather* than submit a proi^osal 
to • a federal agency. This decision i^ras partly based on the need to 
Q'PPly some of the director's and staiT's time to building the program 
, rather than in meetirig the complicated guidelines for federal proposals. 

Money from several local cominunity soujrces..(PACE5 FAJW/ UFS) and 
UUIP allowed the .director to proceed in the hiring and training of 
paraprofessionals, Otl>er University funds were made as loans to carry 
the project imtil majo-;^ funding was fcrthcojning and. Psychology Department 
resou3?ces also proyideo' enabling liakage- The Title IV funds from 
the state opened the do.- iot a firm relation with United Family Ser/ice 
• and the evantu.al establ: . i-mt of Right Start as a coimty MrMI program. ^ 

■-■<'ll for both direct practice and referral to 
..i.glit start has worked closely with mental 
. .'cire^j hospitals and Family Service « A pam- 
1 agencies descr.lbes the ""services in rather ■ 
I is put on the need to begin thinking about a 
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child* s fat-ore at the tijne of conception and that a.vrhole' conHiiimity shoiild 
be i'nvolved in and benefit from prograins to develop mentally healthy 
children. Under a section of the pamphlet entitled "vnio Runs It?'' , 'focus 
is directed tovTO.vd the coiminiity control of the service « The University 
Ox Pittsburgh is given credit, but in the middle of the paragraph. The 
linJcages are given in such a >.^y as' to asi;ia:e coinmnity inptit and support 
but to also give the assurance that well-^established institutions, such 
as the University and the state and -federal government, also support 
Eight Start. 

The pamphlet tliat Tras distributed to. the target neighborhoods (which 
are a source of ''input", in the form of potentia]- clients) focuses on the 
need 'for a place to com.e for he3.p >rith babies and makes no mention of 
any other organization, Tlie adda^ess, Langley Hall, is not named as a 
University building* Tlie ■ strategy would appear to be based on the idea 
that the general public is basically, concerned vrith what an agency can 
offer them, but that ot-her agencies need to be ass"aa:"ed of the legitiraacy 
and territorial bomadaii-es of a service. This strategy appears to work 
vrell in that clients have come to Right Sta^rt directly from the neighbor- 
hoods and through agency referral-. However, tb.e main avenue used to 
establish good linlvage relationships to.s xjersonal contact n'ortm^ajice and 
the information pa^nphlets were only used as an additional piece of 
communication. 

Right Start's functional linlvages vrith the University were maintained 
not only because the director carried out a serv^'ice mission for the Univer}?ity, 
but also because te9.ching and research functions were incorporated as a 
vital part of Right Start. These latter functions were performed not only 
within the boundaries of the project but in graduate courses, Psychology 
Department commjLttees, and in cMld development research publications. 

The normative' liinl-cages basically operla.p, in the case of Right Start, 
vrith the enabling and fiuictional linJtages in that it is -vrith the organi^ia- 
tions that supply the fimds and perform related functions in the community. 
. TCB was es.pecially iiaiportairt in the building of an iinage of concordance 
•between community and Right Start values. Another ox-gomization which 
added an important linkage at, this point -^^s the United Black Front. 
A federation of local organizations established after the I968 riots to 
coordinate the rehabilitation of the Plill District. IJBF became an 
important source of coimnuarity support and made efforts to facilitate 
Right Start ^s search for physical space and financing. 

Project Right Start remained fairly invisible outside of the target ' 
commimities^ There were very few articles in the public press a3id there 
was little use of other public media to gain support. Tiie establishing 
of linkages was concentrated on direct personal contact with relevant 
fimding agencies and with those organisations relevant to the target 
neighborhoods. In the language of the institution -'bujlding model,' very 
fevr di 1 Tu s e li n kage s were established. Tlris relative lack of visibility 
carried over into the University itself, where ^ vrith few except:' ons 
(UUIP, OUCS, the Psychology Department, and a fevr in related services), 
the purpose, or even the nsjiie, Ri.ght Start, v/as unknovm. 
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Summary and Conclusions 

In.stitufcionali^'.aCion of Project Right: Start can be viev/ed. on 
two levels. The first focuses on the specif ic goal of setting up 
a Center to develop preventative approaches and early detection de-- 
vices in the area of child development. Right Start did bring 
together and train a staff which is now working directly with families 
in the Hill District. The project is currently (1973) an established 
county agency, v/ith the potential to ex^Dand its services beyond the 
originally focused upon Hill District. A major pare of the financial 
base will be supplied by or channeled through Allegheny County. This 
will allow the Right Start staff to concentrate on program building 
rather than program financial survival. Every indication is that 
Right Stai*t is institutionali^ied as—^n ongoing service. 

- The second institutionalization aspect focuses on the modes of 
relationship between the University and the minority coummnity. At 
this level, Project Right Start initiated or encouraged many activities 
to build an interaction pattern betv.'ecn these two entities which would - 
develop better communication. The Director of Right Start was sensi-- 
tive to the differences in forms of interaction vyhich are character- 
istic of these tv/o bodies. The University has traditionally offered 
the services of experts who not only knew the substantive content of 
a problem area, but were adept at organization and making use of avail- 
able resources. Minority community leaders, on the other hand, were 
aware of vital needs and anxious to solve problems, but usually lacked 
skills to conceptualize the solutions or administer complex organiza- 
tions. Therefore, the University would find itself in a situation 
where its persomiel was virtually running new i:)ro grams.. 

'Project Right Start did not completely break from this pattern. 
The necessity for submitting technical research proposals and for 
training new professionals focused leadership activity on the Director, 
Even thougli community people were willing to give their time, there 
were many aspects of the program building which they were unable t.o" 
carx*^' out without further training. The workshops conducted for TCB 
board members was initiated to help fill the gap In administrative skills, 
but these were conducted after Right Start V7as substantially organized. 
For the TCB members. Right Start served as a valuable experience in 
dealing first hand with complex organizational problems, but not in 
taking major responsibility for building a financial base or an admin- 
istrative structure to carry out the functions of the agency. To 
reiterate the opinion of Dr. Taylor, in-order to insure real minority 
community control of its services, intensive training would need to 
be conducted in financial and organization management. 

The successful training of indigenous workers in gaining the^ 
skills of the clinical practice aspect of Right Start adds evidence 
•that such training can bring positive results. Most of the original 
trainees now carry supervisory responsibility over new personnel and 
are capable of making sound decisions in the context .of their 
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occupation. If the project had had another' person at Taylor's 
level of exprrtiee to concoBimittantly give mauageiiient training to 
the TC33 members, Right Start may have been inst j.tutionalized as a 
private, local, agency (although the financially chaotic v^elfare 
scence might have worked against this under any circumstances) • Hov?- 
ever, TCB. members now stand as a nucleus of minority conmiunity members 
who hav*:* experience and some administrative skill training to serve 
as -a- Cr?.talys-t for future community organisation, 

1^0% all forpis of interaction need to be symmetrical. Community " 
people should not have to accept the burden of learning ^"University 
ways'* in order to communicate and -form viable working relations. Some 
traditional interaction patters of low economic communities ^ (such as 
face-to-face com.munication systems and loosely-knit organization forms) 
may complement the relationships between tlie university and minority 
neighborhoods and should not be discouraged v;hen conimunj.ty leaders are 
trained to make use of available resources. 

The continuity of Right Start has been assured for at least the 
near future by the linkage established with the county government. 
The location of the program headquarters in a centrally located service 
•facility in the Hill District should assure access to clients^ both 
directly and through other agency referrals. The University will un- 
doubtadly need to be a part of the program for some time to come as 
a valuable resource for the development of theory and practice tech- 
niques in helping disadvantaged children becom.e emotionally healthy 
adults. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD CENTER[^ ASSOCIATION (NCA) ~ 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK PROJECT (SSW)'^ 
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In late 1970 two professors of the School of Social Work, 
propbsed that UUIP chronicle SSW's attempt ^'co undertake a longi- 
tudinal urban development effort" on Pittsburgh's North Side. With 
the emphasis on the "involvement of neighborhood people", especially 
youtli, the plan was to apply "extra , resources" of the University in 
a situation V7here the- l^eighborhood Centers Association's (Community) 
Chest and OEO resources are insufficient. "The goal would be for a 
community, organization and a university, jointly and Innovatively , 
to discover how an importanc urban community iiovj in turmoil can be 
advanced toward comprelicnsive and equitable renev-al." 1 

The following is a report of attempts at implementing that plan 
during the year 1971* 

NCAt History and Socio-Demo^raphic Context : . 

In the 1890 's 5 what is now the Neighborhood Centers Association 
(NCA) , was established as the Woods Run SBttlement House vjith a pro- 
gram emphasis on the Americanization of new'ly arrived iimnigrants . As 
could be expected, the program emphasis shifted over the years because 
of changing urban developments and resident patterns, HCA'is now the 
primary United Fund-CoiBmunity Chest Neighborhood Development Agency 
on Pittsburgh's Korthside,., Since the earl}' 1960 's, its focus has been 
on the development of mechanisms which could i^edlrect services to 
community residents from institutions such as fi;choolSy hospitals, and 
traditional social welfare agencies. The Northside is now considered 
by some to be an area of change and chaos but v;ith enormous opportun- 
ity. Currenlily and during recent years, .this area of about 84,000 
population has been in turmoil from large scale urban renewal projects, 
populcition movements, racial conflict., and the springing up of new in- 
stitutions. Public and private investments in a new sports stadium, 
public housing, schools, industrial development, a community college, 
a shopping center, high-rise apartments, and highway construction luay 
exceed three hundred million dollars;- These investments have done 
much to improve life for the people. of the Northside and Pittsburgh, 
generally, but there also have been severe hardships created for many 
residents and businessmen-, the^ vast new resources placed in the 
Northside have not benefitted all citizens and thus can be considered 
a mixed blessing. For example, social and economic problem^/ for many 
have been aggravated; large development gaps exist; conflicts "among 
races, between and among income groups, and between, government and 
citi5?ens flair up continually. 



- By Paul C. Shav; and Beverly Lovelace.. 
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O rganizational Qbicctives 

The prpposal Blueprint mapping or intended perl-ormance en- 
visioned the joint, undertaking of a longitudinal urb.an development 
effort on Pittsburgh \s Northside by the Neighborhood Centers Assoc- 
iation in conjunction with the University of Pittsburgh's School. of 
Social Work. The plan vzas to supplement NCA's Connnunity Chest and. 
OEO resources with Uiiiyersity resources. Through the joint coopera-- ■ 
tion of the University and NCA, the School of Social Work hoped to 
accomplish: "a new cominunity analysis, inlcuding chronicling^ re- 
cording, -and evaluation; a reassessinent of needs; a testing of new 
projects and services; and a persistent attempt to innovate.'^ The 
proposed steps to complete this goal Include: "(1) Involve. Korth- 
side residents in the joint effort, with emphasis on youth; (2) Docu- 
ment and analyze the social forces at work on the Northside; 

(3) Choose and launch priority areas for demonstration action projects;" 

(4) Simultaneously develop a comprehensive social development plan for 
. the Northside; (5) Chronicle ,. record , evaluate. 

The proposal, in effect, did not specify the projects to be 
developed (or attempted) nor the operational plan for implementation. 
It did suggest some general topics for program * development , but 
presented these as tentative; i.e., the proposal stated: '^These pro- 
grams might concern such matters as housing, police-community relations, 
neighborhood government, education, coinraunications , civic education, 
and the like." 

Still the proposal, even though, it was nonspecific regarding 
prgrams and implementation, was an attractive candidate for UUIP 
monitoring. The Northside is an interesting area for research be- 
cause of its diverse population, both in terms- of SES and ethnicity, 
and because it harbors those ubiquitous urban pathologies vjhich seem 
to abound in cities today. In other words, the Northside is potentially 
■ an excellent demonstration area. It is small enough to be a manageable 
resear'ch and social program service^ area and large enough to have 
immense diversity. Some examples of its diversity: although NCA is 
located in the Manchester section which is predominantly black and 
low income, the Northside. also includes uhe Central Northside v^hich 
is a racially mixed, low and middle income section; the East Northside 
is predominantly white and blue collar; and the Allegheny Center area 
consists of upper income apai*tments and townhouses. . * 

Purther, because funding v;as being sought for the full implementa- 
tion of a joint University~NGA development effort it is natural that 
the proposal details were not elaborated. In addition, the proposal 
program goals held promise of close congruence v?ith the Univertiity ^s 
evolving sense of an urban mission. For example^ the Chancellor's 
Report for 1970, stated that the University's priority objectives 
"includes humnizing and making more habitable the urban environment/' 
Mox'eoveV; "the University is also concerned vcri th how to make University 
resources available to the community in such a way that the com.munity^s 
needs are met and the institution's primary functions of teaching and 
research are severed. 

erJc 
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The Plan In Action (Operation?^ Mappinn^ Performa nc e and Output) ; 

During the first half of 1971, four SSW students were assigned 
field placements at NCA. Each 5;eleci;ed a project that was designed 
to be compatible V7xth the Proposal. One student worked on a plan for 
a grocery cooperative to service residents of a high-rise for the eld- ■ 
erly; a second titteinpted to or^^anizatc a compensatory education project 
for children attending a local elementary school; a third tried to 
initiate a program of venereal disease prevention and education for 
Northside teenagers; and a fourth worked in the general area of 
community development on the East Northside. 

Although gauerally compatible with the Proposal in actuality 
the projects vjere only very loosely tied to the. University. The 
grocery coop, for example, used the Oakland Co-op as a. model, but the 
Oakland Co-op is a venture started and maintained by a small core of 
faculty and^ students; the compensatory education project was loosely 
modeled after 0- K. Moore's Clarifying Environments design; '"^ and the 
venereal disease project attempted to organize and apply some staff 
and resources from the GVQ^wate School of Public Health. 

Although thci students did not succeed in marshalling University 
resources to meet particular commvniity needs they did identify 
community needs and potential resources for addressing those needs. 
Thus J the projects were instructive re the students' learning and that 
is perhaps all that can be expected of pilot projects during the early 
or "shakedo^m ■■ i^icnths of proposal implementation. The' students were 
asked to analy^je the agency-comm.anity setting and then to devise pro- 
jects that v;ould relate University resources to comhiunity needs. The 
students collected a number of perspectives which: delineated needs, 
suggescdd what needed to be done regarding problem resolution and the 
feasibility of the projects. The next stage— the planning of projects — 
was completed by only one of the students, but she did .not reach the 
final stage of organizing the project's implementatioii „ 

However J the field instructor did not view the efforts as success- 
fulj even though the students wprc^ working under a number of handicaps 
For one, NCA was without an executive director during the first tv70- 
thirds of the field placement session, therefore, staff were preoccupied 
V7ith the selection of the director and with maintaining existing pro- 
grams with little or no interest in ititiating new projects. Thus, 
the' student efforts had only mJ.nimal directior^. and staff support; there 
V7asj simply, no one to '^take charge". In other words, there was a 
leadership void at NCA. And perhaps an analogous void at SSW, where 
a search was being made for a new Dean. The lesson suggested by this 
experience seems to be: a successful student effort must have staff/ 
agency "support ^ and the agency must have sufficient and necessary 
leadership that would permit it to incorporate and support the student 
projects; that is, the agency's staff activities must be congruent with 
planned student activities. 



^*A program in which nev: educational theories and technologies are 
used with inner city school children. For a full dis'cuission of CEL 
see 
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In addition, the first student group, in atteinpting to carry 
out the proposal intent , was comprised of first year c^'^^^^^e 
students on their first, placement e>q)erience. 

The second group of students mde no attempt at proxies al imp lenient a - 
tion but were quickly integrated into NCA's staff. Student projects 
were devised which were consistent with NCA program goals anr. closely 
reJ.ated to, and compatible ,v7ith, the activi.ties of the permanent staff. 
Even though the general proposal goal of community development was con- 
s:I-ste-nt wit'h NCA^s program goals, the new^ Executive Director was nof 
interested in drawing upon University rescnrcis other. than in. the 'form 
of student placGmeiits. , L_ 

.Tfnere the first group of students received guarded praise from 
KCA staff, the second were accorded laudatory convments. This suggests 
that for a student field placement to be viewed as successful by the 
agency (and presmnably the stvidents) there should be a close congruence 
between agency and student ' activities or projects, thereby r.esvilting 
in the students being iiitegrated into the staff. 

That the students function as staff is the preference of tlie 
.executive director of NCA, He believes that for students to be iiscful 
to the agency they must be utilized as regular staff, and accordingly, 
they are treated as such. The executive Director believes he must 
have a "free haiid" in assigning students to projects; the determination 
of }iow they are to be. used must be his. To have full discretion in 
using extra staff is, of course, the preference of adm.inistrators 
everywhere. 

It ^ hov7ever, students are treated as and function as staff members, 
then they may bp. placed in a dissonant situation, i.e., a position of 
conflicting loyalties. The students that we Interviewed felt mo3:e like 
staff members rather than part-time apprentices. 

The School of Social work^s acceptance of and satisfaction with 
the field placement e>q3erience — in the light of agency treatment and 
student acceptance of an agency staff role — is probably due to SSW^s 
thorough/com.prehensive placement procedure. For example, the Community 
Organization, Planning and Administration (COPA) section of SSW lias 
prepared a com^preshensive ^'Manual of Field Instruction". Once an 
agency has accepted a student, the COlVv direcuor of field instruction 
draws up a ''letter of agreement" setting out the ''Professional-level 
responsibility to be assigned to tlie student by the organization". 
Tlie COPA director of field instruction is also responsible for monitoi"-- 
ing eachc field placement. And the field instructor assigned to each 
student, wliile usually an agency emplo3^ee, is also a quasi-f acuity 
member in that . the instructor grcides and evaluates the student's per- 
formance ctnd receives some University fringe benefits (e.g.> reduced 
tuition should they wish to enroll in University courses) . 

However, in 1971 (the year of proposal inception) SSW was in the 
process of re-evaluating field placement procedures and further it was 
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not until late in the year that SSW developed the position of Field 
Placement Director. ThuSj during most of the proposal year, there 
existed a very loose arrangement between SSW and NCA» In particular > 
there was no letLer of agreement between NCA and SSVJ regarding use of 
students; the practice was to give agencies; etc., wide discretion in 
their use of sLudents, 

Thus, l^CA is satisfied with field placenient students because the 
students provide needed and reasonably competent: staff support. The 
executive director of NCA reported that he could use additional stud- 
ents but could only afford to pay for one. Prof essionally-traj.ned 
students provide an important resource for NCA because at this writingj 
only four of thirt^^-three NCA staffers have college degrees. The use 
of indigenous non-degree personnel is the preference of the executive 
director, but nevertheless liighlight the potential demand for social 
work professions — a resource provided by field placement students r 

Perform ajic e Variable s (Axes of Mapping) 

While the iipal^ of NCA are identical with the SSW proposal, that 
is, the social redevelopment of the North Side area served by NCA, 
there v/as no programmatic commitment on the part of NCA to apply or 
use University- resources — other than in the form of field placeirient 
studcnt.s~,in ;agency redevelopment efforts* Of course, the University 
has no exi^ressed goal of community development and change. At the 
time the first group of students V7ere assigned to' NCA, the agency 
V7as in , the process of recruiting an executive director r After the 
director assumed^ the agency *s leadership position , in Ha3:ch of 1971, 
his concern V7as with agency programs primarily, and only incidentally ^ 
V7ith using students- to develop plans for appj-yiug University resources- 
to community needs. The students were, hovr/ever, valuable to the 
director and v;ere quickly integrated into the NCA -staff. 

The implementation of the proposal v/as hampered by a lack of 
NCA leadership , first because of' the absence of a permanent executive 
director, and secondly because the uses of students as suggested by 
the proposal did not conform to the new director's program plans. At 
the time tlie proposal was accepted by NCA there vrere several members 
of the NCA J3oard's Executive ^Commij;:tee who were indifferent to th? 
proposal and one v;ho was" oppo'sed to it. ' Primarily because of these 
feelings on the part of the Executive Conmiittee mem.bers, the general 
Board was unav7are of the proposal, and when the present Executive 
Director was hired, the Executive Committee did not encourage him to 
implement the proposal. In other words,. the Social Work plan for 
collaboration xvith the University was diluted because no one felt the 
need to push. 

Thefield placement instructor, the students' supervisor and 
liaison with the University , was partly responsible for the failure 
of NCA to use the students in ways suggested by the proposal. Yet, 
the field instructor is relatively pov/erless vis-a-vis tlie director 
and therefore should not be held responsible for the lack of proposal 
implementation. ~ - 
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She should be credited with making the best of a difficult situation, 
because all placements were concluded. It is difficult to visualize 
the field instructor making assignments to students that were contrary 
to tha director's wishes. Further, at the beginning of the proposal 
year (1971) the field instructor was the only professionally trai:ned 
staff member at NCA. All other staff were indigenous, non-degreed, 
several had been recently fired and others vjere j ob-liunting . Thus, 
NCA fitaff V7ere primarily concerned with the recruirment of an 
Executive Director and tlieir own future. The other major personnel 
involved in the project v/ere the field placement students. Primaxy 
University resource , contribution, on a continuing basis, is the field 
placement student. During the year 1971, however, UUIP provided funds 
f or ■ the field placement instructor and four students as a means of 
researching the ' implementation of the proposals NCA resources also 
are used for payment- of field placement students and thus determines 
tlie number of students accepted by NCA^ in, the absence of outside support. 
Moreover, a basic question remains as £0 vjhether the University is 
really a resource .to the community except in. context of classroom teach- 
ing. There is an absence of University .incentive to promote faculty 
assistance to tlie . com.munity, ' (although, Socf.ajl Work faculty do receive, 
in lieu of publishing, consideration f<pr community service) thus, the 
University is a resoui:;ce to the comjiiunity onlyj to the extent they (the 
community) can pay for University-faculty services. 

i 

Linkag es 

NCA might be able to fulfill its goals and objectives vn.thout the " 
addition of University resources. Hov/ever, in terms of the field place- 
ment process the University is really not giving anything to NCA be- 
cause SSW must have placements for its students, in other words there - 
is a mutual benefit or reciprocal need. At best, it is a mutually 
beneficial arrangement. Some belit:ive, howev^er, that students might 
be "turned back" on the Universe ty to change it so that it v)ould reflate 
better to community needs. NCA^s role is to identify community needs, 
find the appropriate resource and try to arrange a merger of the two. 
But, if a potential resource is not willing to respond, NCA does not 
have, the power to force a response. Thus, the onus rests with t?;''- 
resource (institution) to change if it is to aid or provide services 
to the community. 

FOOTNOTES 

1, Quotations are from: Jim Cunningham, and John Conley, ^'Proposal 
for Joint Urban Development effort by Neighborhood Centers Association 
and the School of Social .Work of the University of Pittsburgh, trr be 
carried out on the Nortliside of Pittsburgh." 

2, This section draws heavily upon a memo "A J3rief History of Neighbor- 
hood Centers Association" prepared by Beverly Lovelace, and Jim 
Cunningham's and John Conley^s ."Proposal for Joint Urban Development 
Effort by Neighborhoo'd Centers Association and the School of Social 
Work of the University of Pittsburgh, to^be Carried Out on the 
Northside of Pittsburgh," 

3, This section is a selective sumisiary of the Propor^al cited in 
footnote 1, 

'^Also see llichael Sugg, j?29^9j;iiyL9il5.JL^^ II 
(ij. of Pgh. , UUIP, Nay 1973) , p .p . 40^-43 for che results of survey of 
experientiril, -learning at Pitt, 
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SCP knov/n to the coiniiiunii;}^ and recruiting clients to receive con- 
sultont services. The project also received assists in several W£iys 
from University, of fices^ particularly the newly established University 
Office of Urban and Community Services. From the outset the project 
was V7ell~receivad in the community, and durin*;^ its first year, even 
before- the formal orgaviijcational structure was finalized, thirty-three 
st.udents went into the community to provide technical assistance to 
minority businessmen. 

The first year also entailed appointing students to fulfill the 
special organizational tasks for the project V7hich had been specified 
in the charter. In May, 1970, a Board of Directors^ met forinally for 
the first time. The members of the board were recruited from both the ' 
University and the community. They served as advisors on both internal 
and external matters, and also helped to widen community support and 
bring in new clients. The Board has continued to fulfill these func- 
tions in subsequent years, SCP has also continued to recruit success- 
fully from the student population. Yearly recruitment is necessary 
since most graduate students on the project are in the H,A, program 
in the business school, and this program only lasts for one 3'ear, The 
yearly turnover causes understandable problems in continuity which are 
mitigated mainly by the presence of Tita who is in the much longer 
doctoral program. 

The School of Business, and especially the Dean, has demonstrated 
support by providing the project with an office and a part-time 
secretary. However, SCP lias never become an established part of the 
school budget, in part because the school has its o^m budgetary con- 
straints. For this reason, SCP has had to seek outside funding on its 
activities, including monies to remunerate student consultants for 
transportation aiid other expenses. Outside funding has-been obtained 
principally from Community Action Pittsburgh and the Sr^all Businessmen's 
Association, Although these funds have been' sufficient to keep the 
project going, they have never reached the level ^of providing for a 
permanent, paid full-time director for the project. The creation of 
such a post seems to project members highly desirable in view of both 
the turn-over in the graduate student population and the academic 
demands on student time which limit the number of hours they can spend 
on activity considered ''extra curricular" by the school. 

During its operations, the Student Consultant Project has been in- 
volved, primarily V7ith client-centered activities • Thousands of hours 
have been spent in individual consulting services to black businessmen. 
Activities have also included i:ep resenting businessmen in securing loans, 
holding bookkeeping and marketing seminars, helping with a research 
survey of local businessmen, aiding other colleges to set up their own 
student consultant projects, and trying to form credit unions. 

Because of the recognition that the ghetto economy is dependent 
on other parts of tlie larger econonTy, SCP has held a series of annual 
Small Businessmen's Nights to bring various sements of the coiraiiunity 
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together and put ghetto cJieuts into conLact v;.ith others who ni^ht 
be helpful to tliom/ The Small Businesrfnien ^ s Niglits were cit tended by 
represeutatives of local bankji, the Pittsburgli police, the All.egheny 
Conference on Comnumj.ty Devel.opinent, .the University of Pittsburgli. a 
number of small businesses, and various governmental and social agencies. 
The meetings seem to have ciccoinplished their purpose since they j-^rovided 
an arena for an exchange of views- and also soine useful outcomes for 
participants. ' ■ 

The project has managed its many efforts v;ith what must be con^ 
' sidered rather marginal organizational and monetary resources. In 
■ 1973, after more than four years, the Studeiit Consultant Project, in 
spite of , praise frcm clients, the mass media, and other sources, still 
cannot be said to have a permanent base. The acconiplisliments and 
difficulties experienced throughout the project ^s history will be '*in- 
tegrated in a descriptive analysis derived from University-Urban 
Interface Program Research. ' 

i j'iscriptive Analysis of the Student Consultant Project 

The research oh the Student Consultant Project was based on reg- 
ular interviews with the chairriian/director' and with other students 
involved in the project. Interviews vzere also conducted with faculty 
and administrators in the business .school (particularly Professors 
Robert Perloff and Michael Koleda x^ho have been the most involved 
faculty imeinbers). Interview data has been supplemented by participant 
observation at project meetings, formal documents .emnating from the " 
project and from the business school, access to project records, media ' 
accounts of project activities, and other sources. The -project has 
been monitored since 1970, the second year of its operations . The 
analysis below relies on the major institution-building variables to 
bring together aspects of the process of iiiipl emeu ting the project. 

The Student Consultant Project has-' been most successful in es- 
tablishing normative linkay>es witli the coTximunity which provided clients 
and warm support: in recruiting student per£.-;on nel to fulfill consulting 
and administrative- roles; and in having dedicated, sustained lead'crship 
from its chairman/dirdctor . Tita and his co-workers chose to work 
through established agencies and offices in the community and the 
university* The project never attGiUpted to recruit its own clients. 
In this manner, project leaders avoided any conflict, for they carefully 
explained project goals to others concerned V7ith the ghetto areas, 
gained acceptance for providing consulting services, and relied on 
existing agencies to refer clients to them.* Since from very early in 
the project ^s history, there v/ere always more thajri a sufficient number 
of clients desiring available services, community support for thepro- 
ject seems evident. The mass medd.a, too, have provided a most favor- 
able press. I'Hiat problems have arisen vjith- individual clients have had • 
to do more vzith or^anisatioi:al difficulties which will be recounted . 
later. . ' . 



• Since student involvement has been vital to the impleTn^in-tatiQn 
and continuation of the project and since students attend the M.A.. 
program for ona year only, the ability to provide continuity j.n pro- 
ject activitiec; has been impressive. Every year, at lesist tv7enty-f i.ve 
percent of t})e graduate students in tlie business school have become 
involved in the projecr. But students arc under a very ]iea\7]^' load. 
They carry a full-time academic program and often must \'7ork part-time 
on the side. In the first year of the project students even. paid 
their o\ni expenses incurred in SCP activity 5 although in subsequent^ 
years some remuneration v;as made available. .The demands on the stu- . 
dent consultants caused internal, o r ^a n i z a t i o n a 1 problems v;hich have 
not yet been resolved. Some of the students have ])een asked not only 
to fulfill consultant roles but to be responsible for defining and 
coo.rdinating activities. Given the demands on student time and the 
high turnover in tlie student population, it has been difficult to 
fill these roles adequately • This deficiency has led to gaps in tlie .■ 
recording and reporting area. In turn, there has been some duplica- 
tion of services to clients cind an' occasional time lapse in the pro- 
visioxi of services which V7as not simply due to the demands on 
personnel. A more overriding problem has been that it is very 
difficult to provide. an accurate record of services rendered which 
v7ould be good for project image and continuity under these conditions. 

The organiJiatlonal problems are directly related to a deficiency 
resource s which has made it Impossible to" retain paid administrative 
personnel. Student consultants provided the liianpov/er to donate con- 
sulting scirvices la .the community but very little else. The chairman/ 
director has filled some cf the administrative gaps, and has also 
spent mucli of his time looking f or'additional resources. -The University 
was able to provide little in the v;ay of direct funds but did help in 
pointing the way to possible outside sources. Community agencies vjere 
v/illing^ to offer some monies, but, in spite of the general enthusiasm 
for the project, suffered their ovjn budgetary constraints \vhich meant 
that these monies were insufficient for project needs. The Board of 
Directors V7as not chosen for fund-raising abilities. Given all the 
other responsibilities of SCP, there v/as little time or talent to under- 
take the elaborate proposal efforts needed to acquire larje grants. 
From this point of view, the enabling linkages for the project were 
not effectively mobilized. 

Wiile faculty personnel had some inputs in terms of informtion 
and advice in this area, they too had their own time allocations and 
interests which prevented more intensive involvement. Originally, it 
was lioped that" faculty would make contributions in terms of designing 
and carrying out research in the black economy area. But although the 
fioals and prop;ram of SCP carried an ideological- appeal, tht:i faculty 
believed tliat there were not sufficient rev;ards for research in this 
area. Nor does the business school offer motivation for becoming in*- 
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vol\7ed ill offeriiig ser.vices to ■ niinori ties , Faculty members -are not 
freed from other duties or offered reinuneraticn for any inputs tViey 
might make into such activities. Also the scliool had no historical 
involvement with ^'experiential learning*' or community placement pro-- 
grams for students. No acceptable V7ay was found for faculty to award 
course credit for student consultant activities, and, as mentioned 
before', some faculty were even against such activities because they 
might interfere with academic responsibilities. 

Although the business fichool was able to provide some facilities , 
even here project leaders often had to appeal to outside sources for 
space and equipment for their seminars and other meetings. . -Izi a sezise, 
this was a functional exchange, for the agencies appealed to desired 
the services offered and were willing to supply the requisite facili- 
ties.. However, the necessity to move to space outside of the University 
and to coordinate activities in a different area, v/ith different people, 
produced further organizational strains on project .^arso^inel. . 

The Student Consultant Project, then^ was organized .and implemented 
at a time iWien the University was fax^oring the jgoaJ-S of community ser- 
vice which were articulated in the SCP charter. University support 
was helpful in a number of ways but totally inadequate to underwrite 
project programs . Excellent relations were established between project 
personnel and the population targeted for services. Working through 
establislied agencies protected the project from accusations of ^'moving 
in on someone else's territory". This approach also quickly provided 
the project v/ith a more-rhan adequate client market for services. 
Using graduate students i.o pr*ovide technical aid to minority business-- 
men, however, is not simply a matter of enlisting students and finding 
clients to whom they can provide services*' Rather a complex system of 
record keepings reporting, and matching is involved. Given the cir- 
cumstances of the students, this is not readily available without 
trained paid personnel. Although project leadership was remarkably 
good, too many duties fell to a few individuals. This vjas particularly 
true for Tit a, the chairman/director. Adequate project funding, or-~ 
ganizational si:rength, and continuity remain problems for SCP. It 
has not been absorbed into the business school on any firm basis — 
either in terms of funding or cinrriculum acceptance. The future appears 
to hold a continued round of searching for funding and pressing for 
more recognition in the business school. At this point, it is very 
difficult to imagine that the project v/ill continue to survive at any- 
thing like its present level should Tita, on completing his doctorate, 
leave Pitt. 

Yet, as has been documented before, the accomplishments of those 
working on the project are considerable and well-received . That they 
had n^ot brought forth monetary and other resources at the level re- 
quired and on a permanent basis seems in large part due to the increas*- 
ing budgetary constraints felt both in the University and on social 
agencies in the community. At the same timr.^'had the project been able 
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to avail itself of just one trained person to handle the fiscal 
problem, many of the other insufficiencies In project organization 
and personnel might well have been solved simply because it. was 
possible to find more money. The dedication of Tita and the ocher 
involved gradut^te students and the help of agencies in the community 
and .some administrators and faculty in the Univt^rsity has produced 
...J — an effort. \v'Iiich quite evidently meets a real community need, Hov7- 
ever, governmental support for both university ^ and social agency 
programs for minorities seems to be signif icanlzly declining. Unless 
neiv' sources of fundiug can be found, projects like SCP, regardless 
of worth, may have to be abandoned. 



Tlie Clarifyirig Environment.? Pr o. gram'^' 

One of the major problems encountered in an urban area is tlie 
inability of the public school system to provide tlie kind of training 
in basic learning skills which meet the special needs of children 
from economically deprived neighborlioods . The children f rom tliese 
neighborlioods oftcji leave school ill-equipped to participate in a com- 
plex society. ^'The road aliead may lead to "adult dependency clironic 
unemployment or at best a series of jobs with low wages, and another 
replication of the cycle of poverty."** 

The Clarifying nnvi.ronments Program is an innovative program 
focusing on learning processes and educational eitvironments , CEP 
was introduced in Pittsburgh wlien its developer, D:r. Moore, cam.e to 
the University i.n 1965. While at Yale University ^ Dr. Moore had begun . 
work on a 20-year research and development pJ.an and Iiad set up and 
directed four "Clarifying Environments Laboratories" which included 
his specially designed equipment. The innovative learning tools and 
laboratories developed by" Dr . Mobre have been put to use particularly 
for the i.mprovement of education for members of disadvantaged groups. 

Dr, Moore defines a Clarifying Environment as an educational 
envir-onment "aimed to make the student clear about what lie is doing, 
and more generally, what is goi.ng on".***-^ It is so structured as to 
allow the- learner to work' at his own pace, p^^ovide immediate feedback 
about the results of his efforts and increase the likelihood of 
achieving success in v.'hatever task is undertaken . 

A typical Clarifying Environments Laboratory (CEL) contains 
several small booths wliere the children learn individually or with the, 
help of a trained person and two or three larger rooms which are used 
for special group activity. The CEL i.s equipped with typewriters, 
tape recorders, a filmstrip machine, a desk-top computer, and a 
"talking typewriter". The latter was designed by Dr. Moore and is 



*Li.va Jacoby, The Clarifying Environments Program: A Case Study - 
of a University "Qutreacli" P roject. University of Pittsburgh: University 
Orban Interface Program^ June, 1973 (full report). 

*'*lValter l^udson. Project B r eaktlirough , Chicago: Cook County Depart- 
ment of Public Aid^ August, 1969, page S. 

***0. . K. Moore and A. Anderson, Some Principles for the Design of 
Clarifying Educational Environments, Ha ndbook of SocializatToimre"or y 
and Research , D, Goslin, (ed,), Chicago: Rand McNallyCo,, 1969. ^ 

****For sources on tlic theoretical background of CEP, see "References", 
in full report. 
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being used in various educational 5ettin.n,3 t:lirouol}6ul: the wo3:ld. Children 
ranging from prc-school to third grade are tauglit reading, spelling, 
typing and math, A'component of black history called "Black Hxcollcncc" 
lias been added to labs opernting in ghetto schoelr.. l:a;:'h student 
a:ttends the -lab. for half an hour daily, Dr. Moore Jias developed new 
sujTclnasory and evaluative technic[Uos to use for measuring the effects 
of tlic ])rogram on the children., For cxcimple, the Hell Pictureplione 
is being used innovat-vely as a suporvi sory tool . It. is Dr. Moore's 
belief that exposure to a Clarifying i-invirenmciiL for the first five ■ 
years of a child's education v;iJl i)rovido ]iim vatli a solid"^ background 
of basic skills and thus enhance liis academi c "achievement and self-" 
esteem. This, in turn, according to Dr. Moore, will make hip.i better 
5??^epai'ed to confront intellectual cliallcnges and to improve his life - 
in a comj^lex society. 

Dr. Moore joined the Pitt faculty of tlie Philosophy of Science 
Center and the Psychology Dcpartiiieiit. Me also became a research 
associate in the Uni.ver.sity^s Learning Research and Development Center 
(LRDC) . 'J'he imi^lementation of a laboratory was being ]:)lann.od within 
the framework, of ].RDC through vdrLch funds from USOnV.nd the Responsive 
Hnvii"*onments Foundation Inc. fRl-F)"^ were transmitted.. In planning for 
the laboratory. Dr. Moore was in contact with tlie Acting Superintendent 
of Schools, whose oi'ientation included a focus on new pre~schooI pro- 
grams and who had expressed interest in CEP. Tlirough an iigreement 
between Dr. Moore and the Board's Assistant Superintendent of Curriculum 
and Instruction, the decision v,-as made to select nursery scliool children 
from a black elementary scJiool to attend a CEL. A lab was opened in 
1968 in t)ie University's Social Science Building for children attending ■ 
Letsche Scliool . This scliool was selected because its children come 
from the most economically-deprived Iiomes in -the' city. It is located 
in Pittsburgh's black ghetto area--"tlie Miir'-^and is attended by 
approximately 170 children. Parents of the cliildren w^ho were to attend 
tlie lab were invited to information meetings. 

Plans to int3:oduce the program in tlie community materialized v;)icn 
in January, 1972, a CHL was set up iri Letsche School itself. Nursery 
school, kindergarten and first grade cliildren, wlio were attending the 
lab at tlie University, were transferred to the new lab and joined by 
a new nursery school group in the Pall of 1972. Major funding f^r the 
Letsche Lab was through the Pittsburgh Model Cities. Program and two 
private foundations (IJillman and Mellon) with the Board of Education 
acting as contracting agency. It v;as Dr. jMoore's aim to train indigenous 
people to work in his labs, Uiitil the opening .of the Letsche Lab, 
CEP staff had consisted of throo paraprofessionals (black) , two of 
wliom were trained to bo lab supervi.sors , two Univqrsity graduate 
students (w^lrite) , one administrative assistant (black), Dr. Moore, and 
his wife, who was the assistant director. Model Cities- funds were 
used for expanding t]i.e program by hiring seven community residents to 



■*kL 1 .iive Environiiients Foundation Inc. was established in 1962 
^"to apply knowledge gained in the social " sciences and in the mathe- 
matical disciplines to the improvement of education". Dr. Moore is 
a founder and. Board member. ' . 



be trained as paraprofessionals . Model Cities also funded the con^^truc- 
tion of a second CliL in Letsche School, to provide for pupils from two 
neighboring schoolSj who were to be bussed to that Lab. It had been 
Dr. Moore's plan to train high school students to assist in a CLiL ns 
part of their F'aiiiiJy and Personal Development class. A program was 
started with the high school students from the same district as Letsche 
School, but the program had to be. discontinued due to lack of cooperation 
from tlie hic;h school's administration. 

In the Suimner of 1971, an evaluation of CEP was completed by the 
Research Office of the Board of Education. The results failed to show 
any significant differences in academic achievement between tlie experi- 
mental and the control group. CEP staff and their consultants who studied 
the metliods and results of the eva]uation, found several basic inadequacies 
and termed the study invalid. A controversy arose around the issiie of 
the evaluation and affected the relationship between Dr. Moore and Board . 
officials. Later, tJie Assistant Superintendent of Curriculum and 
Instruction declared tlie study invalid. 

In February, 1972, funds to all Pittsburgh Model Cities-supported 
programs, including CEP were suspended, due to a delay in HUD appro- 
priations. The Letsche Lab closed for six weeks. -Negotiations held 
with Dr» Moore, Board and AJodel Cities officials revealed an unwilling- 
ness on the part of Model Cities to continue financial support of CEP» 
The Lab reopened when Dr. Moore assured the Board that tlie Lab could 
operate witliout the seven paraprofessionals paid by Model Cities. 
The constructioii of the second lab at Letsclie had to be terminated, 
however . 

Concurrently, construction started of a CEL in a white elementary 
school --Schiller School-^located in an area economically comparable 
to that of Letsche School. The Mellon contract stipulated rhe setting 
up of this lab. Dr. Moore arranged information meetings with parents 
of all children who were to attend the planned laboratories and the 
School prinicpals . In the Fall of 1972, the Schiller Lab opened to 
include children from pre-school and kindergarten grades. They have 
bee7i instructed by primarily two assistants from tlie Letsche Lab. 
During tlie past school year, children up through" third grade have 
attended the Letsche Lab on a regular basis. 

The validity of a second evalu'^tion of CEP, undertaken by the 
Board's Research Office between February and June, 1972, was also 
questioned since the exposure tiine for the children was only one and 
a half months, due to the closing of the lab for six weeks during that 
period. 

As the 1972-75 school year represented the close of the five-year 
period of CEP operations with Letsche children, and. not much reliable 
data on the program existed, an evaluation committee was set up under 
the auspices of the Board* s Office of Curriculum and Instruction to 
review all available data- on CEP. The recommendation called for the 
' continuation of CEP at Letsche for one year during which time ''careful 
research" should be done on tlie program. Before the Board Superintendent 
had reacted to the recommendation, Dr. Moore notified the Board of the 
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v/ithdrawal of CEP from" Schiller and Lctschc Schools. CEP operations . 
will continue within the University at the Lab in the Social Science 
Buildingj where much of the work will bo centered around research. 

Descriptive Analysis o f the Clarifying I'nvironin cnts P roorciiii 

UUIP's research on the Clarifying Environments Program have 
extended over a period of two years (1971-72). Data has been gathered 
through numerous interviev;s with Dr. Moore and otlier project members^ 
as well as with individuals and representatives of organisations 
coiniected with CEP. One CEP staff Jiicinber siibinitted periodic re]"5Qrts 
about CEP activities and a more comprehensj ve report on tl^e program 
was furnislied by another staff member. Participant observation, project 
memos, proposals, published articles, and correspojidonce provided 
additional information. Most of the collected information refers to 
CEP's development at Letsclie School ► The research focus has been on 
tJie transiti.on of CEP from' the University setting to tlie less controlled 
environment of the community. I'.'ithin this research focus, we liave 
studied the relationsliip tliat emerged between CEP, tlie University, 
and the community (for example, the Board of Education, tlie Model Cities 
Agency, private foundations, community organizations, and citizens). 
The analysis below will focus on the more salient factors whicli liave 
facilitated or impeded the program's implementation process in Pjttsburgli. 
Tlie factual basis is complex and an empliasis is placed on the '^image- 
mapping'^ as part of the general institution^building framework. 

In Dr. Moore's words, the l ong- ra nge g oal of tlie Clarifying Enviroii- 
ments Pro^gram "is to create an experimentally grounded tl*/.eory of 
human problem-solving and social interaction."* The focus is on research 
and is compatible witli the University's commitment to research and 
development, as exemplified by LRDC specifically within the area of 
education. 

To reach the above-mentioned goal. Dr. Moore works on the ''design 
of equipment and procedures in accordance with the emerging principles 
of theory, both to facilitate the testing of our tlieoretical construc- 
tions and for the sake of making educational application for pressiTig 
social problems.'* * 

In Pittsburgh, Dr. Moore ha.s focused his work on the improvement of 
educational environments for members of disadvantaged backgrounds by 
first setting up a Clarifying Environments Laboratory at the University 
and tlien by transferring the program to two scliools in economically- 
deprived areas of the city. Thus, the program became a University 
resource channeled directly into tlie coimnunity to serve ^cl ients . In 
this service-oriented respect, the program was also^ compatible with 



*0. .K. Moore, "The Clarifying Environments Program," E ducational 
Te chnology , 1971 . 
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Pittas commitnient to ^'a higher order of public respoiisibility , "* 'Hie 
goals and values of CliP and the University tlius corrcsi^onded in sucli a 
way tliat a iiorniative linkage was establislied . The Uni.vcrsity provided 
space and LRDC supplied part of the funds for the lab in tlie Social 
Sci ence Building . 

Anotlier no rmative lin kage developed with tlie Board of Education 
whose Acting Superintendent encouraged experimental innovation programs, 
"ine Board's objectives to improve education generally and for children 
from disadvantaged backgrounds specifically cooresponded to CEP goals 
aiid those of tlie local Model Cities Program, v-liich entered into a cont-.ract 
to financially support CEP operations. Thus, a three--way enabling 
lin kage was establislied between Model Cities, the Board of TZducatfon 
aTulTEF. 

Implicit in Dr. Moore's goals was the involvement of parents in 
their children ^s learning process in order to activate and encourage 
their interest in learning--both for themselves and their children. 
Before the opening of each lab, parents of tlie children who were to 
attend, were invited to information meetings, together witli the school ' 
principals. In the attempt to elicit grassroots support , efforts 
were ijiade by Dr. Moore to meet the parents "on their oirn- ground" : 
Various social events took* place in the community, some organized by 
CEP staff, some in which they only participated. Parents* support of 
CEP was manifested througli their concrete actions during the crisis 
period in 1972 when the lab closed. The normative support of a group 
of black leaders was als^ established at the program^s inception, 

Dr. Moore underscored the importance for the operation of his 
program of the positive relations \n.th this grassroot segment of the 
community, a.s he perceived some influential blaclc leaders produce a 
hostile environment.- Dr. Moore and otlier CEP staff members reported on 
frequent telephone and physical tlirents, which they believe emanated 
from "far leftist" black group leaders, some of whom- were based in the 
Univ'ersity. Moore perceived this partly as a conflict of goals. He 
felt the "leftist" leaders were opposed to improving an old system 
they considered unjust^ preferring instead to create a new. system. 
He also connected tlie opposition . to conflicts of power and problems 
of a racial nature. Dr~.— Moore, as CEP developer and director, executed 
strong and visible leadership in all areas of program operation. He }ias 
trained staff, supervised lab operations, and been the prime developer 
of theories and design. In a role of academic entrepreneur, he personally 
has mobilized almost the entire amount of resources for the program. 
Characteristic ■ of Dr. Moore^s entrepreneurial role has been his efforts 
to bring grassroot leaders and upper echelon groups closer together. 
In this way, he has built up an extensive network of di ffuse linka ges 
with the business community, tlie media and private f o und a t i o n s, - ni uc h""^ 
of v/hich has provided the program with different kinds of resources. 
As has been meiitioned large grants for CEP were rec eived^^for^^-amp^ 
from the Hillman^ Mellon, and Jack and Jill of American Foundations. 
Dr. Moore believed the opposing black leaders were against his 
connection witii what they considered the "establishment" and also 
resented his direct action in a ghetto community. Dr. Moore speculated 
5 that the opposing groups influenced representatives of the Board of 
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Education and Model Cities in a negative direction. Pacts and percep- 
tions became soinov.'hat blended in tlie linkage network tluit developed 
around CIzP. Undoubtedly, friction with linlcuj^e organizations, developed 
due to a coml)inat :i on of various factors. Dr. Mooro's independent 
leadersliip style being only one. 

The. enabling 'linkages between CI:P, LRnC, tlic Board, and Model Cities 
made possible tlie translation of CEP goals into ]')ro grcnn . Each year, 
anotlier class of Letscl^.e pupils entered the ^'Clarifying On\^ironmont" 
in tlie baseirient of tlieir school to participate in the program. Iri 1971, 
tlie construction w^as started on a secoi^»d Lab at hetscho and another at 
Schiller^ located in a primarily white community. The lab located in 
the Social Science Building w-as beang used for programs for gifted and 
deaf children and for the preparation of a testing and evaluation . 
center. Concurrent with' these progr^un developments, certain changes 
and problems occurred witlri.n eacli of the major enabling linkage organi- 
zations, the combination of whicli v.-as a further detriment to the prograiiis " 
operations and future witli the Pittsburgh school system. 

A sliift of focus within LRDC ' s research activities led to an organi- 
zation cliange whereby project activities became more integrated,,., and 
management inore centralized. Dr. Moore found it impractical to be part 
of this integration, whureas LRDC representatives perceived Dr. Moore's 
attitude as an unwillingness to cooperate and felt lie was "using'^ LRDC 
as a fundi iig agency. These conflJ.cting perceptions led to a deterior- 
ation ill working relations between Dr. Moore and LRDC scholars, witli 
tlie result that funds and bookkeeping services were withdrawn in 1971. 
He then had to engage in further fund-ra.i sing. The program was aligned 
witli the Sociology Department, in wliich Dr. Moore had held a position 
■ since 1966, and whj.ch he saw as more compatible with his goals and 
working style. Tliis shift in alignment pointed to the relative flexi- 
bility within the University in general and in tlie Sociology De]Dartment 
in particular, whicli allowed Dr, Moore freedom \\nxh respect to program 
operations and faculty responsibilities. 

In 1967, there was a change in Board administration, with the new- 
Superintendent em.phasizing different priorities than the former and 
giving less articulated support to Dr. Moore ^s program. Over time, 
pi-ogram support became restricted to the administrative a'l'ca and divorced 
from that of curriculum and program phiiosopliy per se . Many facts 
contributed to a weakening of the linkage between CEP and the Board. 
The school system's Office of Curriculum and Inst3:uction viewed CEP as 
divorced from, curriculum and classroom. i\ Board administrator attributed 
some of the difficulties to interactional problems between Dr. Moore and 
certain Board officials. However., the most salient factor in this 
context was most likely the controversy surrounding the Board ^s first 
evaluation of CEP in 1971. It w^as eventually invalidated by Board 
officials, but only after it had been ]niblished. Dr. Moore felt the , 
study results served as a basis for attitude formation against Iiis program, 
and ii^.fluenccd others negatively. It appeared tliat the relevant Board 
administrators had little understanding of research, especially witli 
regard to innovati.ve and change-oriented programs. Dr. Moore thought 
that the Board revealed racist policies" by su]^porting CEP in the white 
.school, while keeping tlie Letsclie Lab closed for six weeks in tlie 
Winter of 1972. Furtlier problems and causes for complaints on the part 
O of Board officials can be related to tlie Board's bureaucratic structure. 
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CI-I^ received funds from a variety of sources. This made Dr. Moore 
accountable to a number of entities nud confusion arose as to the 
furuisJiing of the various progress rejiorts tliat were required. Tito 
rigid internal structure of tlic Board further coiiipiicated CHP's 
funding structure and led to many misunderstandings and suspicions 
as to use of funds. 

Lack of interaction between Dr. Moore and Board area supervisors, 
who acted as liaisons between the Board and the schools, added to an 
already existing gap between CY:.? and Letsche vSchool staff. In view of 
the Board officials, Dr. Moore did not comply to the regulations about 
which communicatn on channels to use, implying the problem of his inde- 
pendent work style. Dr. Moore liad intended to bring liis staff and tlie 
scliool teacliers togotlier for meetings in' order to bridg^e liis program 
witli classroom activities. This effort was^ however^ frustrated by lack 
of support frojn the scliool staff, including the principal. Two of the 
school teachers viewed tlie program as "noii-public school*' and thorefore 
as having no potential. Above all, they did not believe the program liad 
any particular benefits to the children. Active Board support and 
flexibility to integrate activitj.es necessary when dealing with an 
innovation program seem to have been insufficient to maintain a smooth 
relationsliip. 

CEP's linkage with Model Cities became fragile as the agency 
underwent severe internal and financial problems. Controversy surrounded 
its leadership which cliangcd three times and- brouglit about a shift in 
i:>riorities . Ilie agency was also criticized by an outside evaluation team 
for poor monitoring and communications systems. Lack of coiim;unication 
betw^een the relevant Model Cities* officials and Dr. Moore led to the 
fact that the former were long unaware of what aspects of CEP their 
agency was funding, and Dr. Moore received insufficient information 
about required progress reports and other contract stipulations. Mode! 
Cities final decision to terminate financial support to CEP further 
revealed a lack of inconsistency in planning. In the case of Model 
Cities, CEP had been hurt by the instability of a major linkage organi- 
zation and the controversy that occurred as a result of the closing of 
the lab. 

Model Cities' funds had provided the program with seven new staff 
members, v/lio were a valuable addition to the program personnel . 
Although the task of training the relatively large number of paraprofes- 
sionals was demanding and produced some internal organization problems, 
the complete staff of 15 people of varying backgrounds grew into a 
coJiesive group, whose loyalty and commitment to Dr. Moore and CEP 
goals were strong. As such. Dr. Moore^s staff came to constitute a 
vital resource to tlie organization and add to its viability. . 

The indigenous people, whom Dr. Moore hired consistent with his 
objectives to upgrade' his staff's education, helped establish normative 
support at the neighborhood level, and thus provided links between the 
program and the community. 
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lJowevex% regardless of having a good and loyal staff, this brief 
analysis lias rove:iled that Dr. Moore ^s role in the development and 
implementation .of CUP in ]-^ittsburgh has unquestionably been, tlie dominant 
one. The development of the program can almost be seen in. terms of t]ie 
leader vis-a-vis tlie linkages. L)r. Moore's responsibilities and 
activities have covered all areas of managemoit both '.vithin tlie organi- 
zation and with tlie external enviropjiient . In addi.ti-^n, he- has the roles 
of researcher, tlicoretician , and faculty member, v'hich he feels have 
suffered under tlie burden of administrative tasks. ■ * 

s 

Tliis is one reason why he has now chosen to concentrate most of 
his work within the University. The transition into the community 
involved dependency on bureaucracies and dealing v.-ith unstable organisa- 
tions, whic'li he felt were too demanding and tlius jeopardized the further 
development of the program. 

For the innovator and ''institution-builder", the skill to manage 
botli the internal and external relationships are necessary. Dr. Moore 
was siiccessful in building his organization, not least in terms of 
tapping resources and generating moral support. 

A factor pertaining specifically to CCP, as compared to the other 
three Outreach projects, is that its theoretical development had occurred 
outside of Pittsburgh, witli the result that there was no input on the 
planning level by either University or community groups. This might 
have given tlie program a certain amount of "fragility" in its operations 
here . 

It is possible to point to ways in which Dr. Moore could have 
facilitated the implementation of his program, however considerable 
support would have been needed. The Board, acting as CEP^s institu- 
tionalizing agency, was bound by its establislied rules' and was. unable 
to mobj.lize the sufficient means to integrate the program with the 
two school.s. The University in its relations to CI5P, on the other 
hand, demonstrated relatively great flexibility. Its polici.es call for 
experimentation, researcii and community involvement. As part of pro- 
tecting its investment in community-oriented programs such as CEP, 
and of -rewarding the innovators, the establishment of the necessary 
internal mechanisms to handle such programs would be required. If 
University programs are to succeed in being implemented in less con- 
trolled and more complex environment of the community, the University 
has to invest more resources than th^= program itself. 
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Summary of Operation Outreach 

"Institutionalization'' in this report has focused on tv/o 
processes; (1) We have viewed the innovatiye programs tb.emselves 
to study the process of building new organizations for the purpose 
of solving some :3pecific urban problem (early o.iuotional and educa- 
tional needs of disadvantaged cliildren, the plight of Black 
businessTiien in low income areas, the mobilization of resources in 
a coiTun unity in turmoil); (2) The UUIP research was also Inteirestcd 
in new patterns of universit3'--comTnunity interaction which niiglit be- 
come '^institutionalized*' as the mod us operandi for matcliing needy 
with resources. 

The' University had officially declared through the Chancellor . 
that University resources would be used to meet the urban crisis. 
The overall ^oals of the four Outreach projects thus coincided with 
the stated missions of the University, 

However, other goals of the Outreach projects and the University 
V7ere not always so compatible. Both CEP and Project Right Start 
made use of indigenous neighborliood people as staff to help carry 
out' their programs. It was felt that people who best understood the 
target populations would be valuable assets once they received the 
substantive training needed to perform their duties. Such training 
would have the extra payoff of help^-ng to break the cycle of low 
income, low status : :i5;itions that *most of the newly ti-ained people 
had been trapped in before coming to the projects. Tiie use of para- 
professional v7orkers docs, hov/ever, pose problems to an institution 
of higher education whose traditional goals have been to train pro- 
fessionalc and to provide experiential learning situations for 
students training for professional occupations. Both CEP cind llight 
Start cilso included college students in aspects of the programs, and 
the redefinition of roles between paraprof essionals , college students 
and faculty training both was not always clear. 
" ■ ■ *■ , • 

The NCA-Social Work and Student Consultant Project were more in 
the nature of experiential learning placements for graduate students. 
These projects thus. avoided the problem of the extra academic burden 
of training paraprof essiona].s and the inter-program conflict between 
roles* However, the graduate students ii7 SCP and NCA projects did 
experience difficulty in working^ out relationships betv^7ee3l the pro- 
ject and their academic department* The KCA director wanted the 
Social Work students to take roles as regular staff members with 
little direction from the School of Social VJork. The School of 
Business someti]ne viewed tlie SCP activity as extra curricular activity, 
interfering with the students' academic responsibilities. 

Each of the four cases developed in quite different ways and 
much of tliis can be accounted for by the differences in leadersliip of 
each project. As discussed on the report of the NCA-SSW project, 
there was no one person dci.;ignated as respo'aslble for carrying out the 
proposals which UUIP supported. The two Social Work faculty who were 

O 
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most committed to the x^roposal program not only had many otlier 
facu3.ty responsibilities , but their relationship NCA changed over 
time. The nev7 director of NCA provided strong leadership for tliat 
agency, but he v/as not coiwitted to the NGA-SSW proposal or sympathetic 
to some of the arrarigements . 

The other tinree Outreacli projects had strong leaders, fully 
committed to carrying out the program. Although the style of leader- 
ship had an effect on the internal structure of each organization, 
and on the relationyiiips v7ith exterucil organizations, in the long 
run the crucial factor \-7as the willingness of the leadership to 
devote time and energy to building the program. The leaders of these 
la'ttelTTiproi ects had to play several roles — the teacher, the director 
of program, and the researr:n entrepreneur. The combining of thes-t 
roles has become prevalent in recent years as institutions of higher 
education have encouraged their faculties to become involved in more 
research' and social polic}' activities. Because a large portion of 
the funds for such activity have come from sources outside of the 
regular University budget, the research professor has had to learn 
to seek and manage monies in the vjay of a private entrepreneur. And 
because so many of the social action programs in which universities 
become involved are also external to the regular organizational 
structure of the University', the faculty has had to acquire inanage- 
ment skills- not heretofore demanded by classr*oom-f ocused activities. 
The leaders of the three Outreach projects with University-based 
leadership illustrate that it, is possible to combine these roles in 
one person < But the history of the three cases also suggest that 
if the University is going to encourage this kind of activity, more 
resources will have to be included in a project budget for leadership 
backup. Tlie most obvious need is for the addition of full-time 
administrative assistants who can handle paper v7ork such as budget 
management^ appointment arrangements, progress report expediting, 
and so forth. The Student Consultant Project was the most glaring 
case in our studies of lack of real administrative resources, and 
the project suffered from poor record-keeping and incidents of 
confusion as to a client's need or a consultant's assignment.- 

Although Right Start and CEP had personnel. to assist the 
directors in these management activities, these personnel were also 
carrying out several roles, such as secretary, student, and program 
implementor, and were learning management skills, on-the-job. 

No attempt was made by the University-Urban Interface staff to 
evaluate the p rogram per se of these foxir projects. The aim was 
rather to see if the program became established as an ongoing organi- 
sation to meet some specific urban need. The NCA-SSU proposal was 
never .'ictually carried out as an :i egrated program. \^he.n UUIP 
chose this project as one for Outr :cii research, it had all the 
ingredients deemed important for v ..hing community needs with 
University resources. The acting; • • of the School of Social Work 
was highly supportive of the prop . Another involved faculty 
member was on the NCA Board and a: tr^- active in NCA V7as a leader 
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in th^i school and In city politics. NCA was undergoing nhango ;>s an 
agency; the School of Social Work was undergoing a change of lead^^- 
sliip and curricuD.uni focus; the North Side of Pittsburgh v;as in tramrri-^ 
tion. These factors which made the project particularly attractive 
for study eventually contributed to the lack of real cohesion needed 
for siiccGSsfui implc^nientation > of the propoji^iil. The comnninity needs 
were simply too great and tl^e problem area too general for real 
progjram focus. And the University resources lacked coordiuation, 
mostly due to the Biajor reorganization talcing . place in the Scliool. 

Only the Student Consultant Project will continue next year 
as a University-hased project in the coT^Utiunity . Its success v:ill 
depend on tho v.bility of the present leaderr.hip to transfer its 
responsibilities to other people to carry on the work and on the 
continued and increasing support of the School oj: Business, 

The CEP has v/ithdrawn from its public school locations and 
will continue to operate in a University setting* The problems this 
project suffered in terms of relationships with some black leaders 
and v?ith tlie Board of Education became such that if the director's 
priority for developing new learning techniques was to remain viable, 
the program activity had to return to the University laboratory, 
at least for the forseeable future. 

The Right Start program appears to be established in the target 
community. Raving developed some financial security as a county 
agency, the program has the opportunity to develop the original 
plans. The relationship this project will maintivJn with the University 
is presently an unknown factor. 

The institution-building model calls for. looking at several 
categories of 1 ink a ges between a target agency and external organ!*- 
zations. Generally speaking, linkages can be defined as '^tlie inter- 
dependencies which exist between an institution and other relevant 
parts of the society'^ (Esman, 1966) In the case of small budgets, 
newly developing projects such as the Operation Outreach ones, are almost 
completely dependent on resources outside of its internal organization. 

The first category of linkages suggested by the institution- 
building model are ''enabling'* , These e nabling linkages refer to tlie 
bodies of power who control the allocatioii of authority or resources 
needed by an agency to perform its functions. Each of the four cases 
studied was linked to the University through an. authorization to carry 
out the program within the structure of an academic department or 
through administrative support. Hoxs^ever, the programs were dependent 
on funds from sources external to the University. The NCA-SSW 
project was dependent on KCA for prograi^^ iTnpiementation> the School 
of Social Work supplying some extra manpov7er. The other three projects 
had to spend much of their time in the bui.lding phases in seeking out 
funds from private foundations and govevj^men taJ. agencies. The 
funding history of these projects provides an example of the need 
to have not only strong enabling linkages ±n terms of University 
authority (which certainly encouraged the project) > but also financial 
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supports This is a crucial problem which universities must face. 
Every indication points to the shriiikage of "University financial, 
resources and great care must be taken to not encourage interface 
activities v.fithout some real effort tovjarcl assuring a firm financial 
foundation. Rig^^t Start overcame these problems through careful 
cultivation of financial resources and community support.- CFJ.% as 
a moire controversial project and one v:ith ^c^eaker ties to some black 
leaders (both witliin and outside of the University) > was less successful 
in establishing its program in the community. 

^ Fun ct ion al li nk ages are those -with ^Virganizations performing 
functa.ons and services v^hich are compJementary in a production sense, 
v?hich supply the inx^uts and which use the outputs of the ins ticution'\ 
■ (Esman, 1966:24) ^ It is V7ith this type of linkage that territorial 
disputes with, other organizations can develop. In the case of Right 
Start., other agencies serving young children had to ha reassured 
that this new service was an addition to and not in competifon v^ith 
exi/itlng r»ervices. CEP had the problem of convincing public school 
teachers that their program Wcis complementary to the existing curri- 
culum rather than 'V^a alien force" that worked witli the children v 
a small part of the day. Tlie SCP filled a need that was almost com^~'. : 
pletej.y unmet in the community, but their leaders had to convince 
the School of Business that the involvement of the graduate students 
was complementary to their academic training. The School of Social 
Worli students v/ere caught between convincing KCA that they could 
make a valuable contribution to the agency program and at the same 
time convincing the School tliat the ^^real world" experience contrib- 
uted to their prof ession^.l training. 

All of these projects^ then, v/ere faced v^ith blending the University 
functions of teaching and research with the needs and resources of 
the population their program v;as serving. 

The normative linkages arc"with institutions v/hich incorporate 
norm's and values (positive or negative) which are relevant to the 
doctrine and program of the institution". (Esman, 1956:8) In the 
case of Riglit Starts this type -of linkage basically overlaps the 
organizations that supplied the funds and perfomed related functions 
in the community. TCB (TaV.ing Care of Business) was especially 
important in the building of an image of accord between the community 
and Project Right Start* The CEP also x^orked in building normative 
support in the Letsche School neighborhood j but cn a more informal 
level than TCB. Grassroots support was evident in the crisis period 
when parents came to Letsche School and to the Board of Education to 
protest the closing of the Letsche Lab. Hov/ever, the normative 
linkages were weaker with local teacliers, some black leaders ^ and 
eventually with Model Cities and the Board of Education. 

The normative linkages between SCP and their small businessmen 
clients presented special problems. The student consultants felt 
tViat cooperation am.ong various segments of the black community was 
essential to tlie upgrading of the ghetto economy. 

The attempt to form a. credit union \^af$ one example of SCP's carrying 
out this philosophy. Ilovyeverj if the consultations are successfxjl 
in improving th.e management skills of ,the small businessm.an and if 
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his profit there.by increases, tihe consultants have actually reinforced 
the values of individualism. This outcOiTie can dair.pen the desire of 
the businessmtni for cooperative ventures with other glietto enterprises • 

The nomtative linkages of the NCA-SSW proposal were V7eak in terms 
of v.'hat role the students would play in the agency. This problevn is 
typical of field placement arrangements in general and vjill probably 
not be resolved until some policy decisions can be reached wliich 
are satsifactory to both the needs of academic training and agency 
program implementation. 

Other kinds of lin.kages are more diffus e, such as the general 
kind of public support that can. be developed through the media. CEP 
V7as made especially v^Lsible to the general public through news articles 
and television interviev/s . CEP cilso had good exposure in the estab- 
lished business community. SOP, too, had visibility in tl^e public 
press and also \<as singled out for focus in the 1971 Chancellor's 
Annual Report. Right Start concentrated on the development of 
target community support and had minimal outside publicity. The 
NCA-SSW proposal was never really implemented; the linkage s^^stems 
broke do\m at the other linkage levels and diffuse liiikages were 
never developed. 

Thus, the failures as well as the successes of the Outreach 
projects studied provide insights vjhich can 'serve as guidance for 
future innovative programs. The institution-buiJ.ding model has also 
proved to be a useiul tool in the systematic analysis of tlie develop- 
ment of such programs. 
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THE COMMUNITY LONG-RANGE GOALS PROJECT'^ 



A Study of. lnter-Gi-oup Cooperation 
and Urban Problem Solving 

Introduct ion. 



The Community Long^Range Goals Project was unique among the four 
areas selected for intensive study by the Urban Interface Prograjn. Un- 
like cHe other priorities, the Goals Project was regarded in large part 
as a piece of research in itself, supplying information on community 
priorities and needs, as well as a test of the feasibility of coopera- 
tive interaction among d i ye.rs.e ■ commun i ty groups. The project was 
organized in a social and political climate which seemed to call for 
DO re action at the co^unity level and also for iTiore cooperation betv/een 
organizations anci groups. In the University of Pittsburgh, planners for 
the Interface Program recognized the extent of the demands being placed 
upon the University and other urban institutions. They felt that the 
demands for urban probler- solving could not be met unless institutions 
could learn to work togeLher^ 

In the light of these cons i derat i ons , the Goals Project organizers 
hoped to initiate and -establ i sh the means upon which cooperative action 
could be undertaken, using the University as the source for the mobili- 
zation of interests. To this end, they began a series of activities de- 
signed to form a basis for future continuous action on urban problems. 
How the project vfas organized and implemented .is described in some de- 
tail in the next section. 

Research on the Goals Project: The project offered an opportunity 
to explore the feasibility of inter-group cooperation on two levels. 
On the first, or *'actton" level, individuals representing various seg- 
ments of the Pittsburgh community were identified and then brought to- 
gether to discuss problem priorities and possible solutions. At the 
second, or "research" level, it was also possible to monitor . the project 
and collect additional data on the process. This report is derived 



-This chapter is a condensation of a more detailed report: 
Martha Baum, Inter-Group Coope ration and U rban Problem-S olving, Observa- 
tion on a Comm unity Long -Range G oa ls Project , Un i ve rs i ty ( n te rface Prog*- 
ram: University of Pittsburgh, May, 1973. 
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from the resean*:!") perspect i ve and provides complementary informntion 
to reports issued by those who carried out che activities,-' 

Project organizers v/ere involved in working out the general format , 
and then the details for implementation. In marshalling resources, and 
in organizing the many parts v;[iich had to be pulled together. They hod 
to resolve problems, make choices, and pay attention to many small but 
necessary -dota 11 s . Relieved' of these constraints, researchers planned 
v;ays of gathering additional information from a inore detached perspec- 
tive. Research on the project focused primarily on three quest i ons : 

(1) V/hat is involved in setting up such a project, and on what 
basis ore choices made among alternatives in the process of 
of goal attainment? 

(2) Hovj is the project received both in terms of amount and 
quality of participation and also in terms of perceptions 
of utility on the part of participants? 

(3) What is the feasibility of such an enterprise, and v^hat can 
be learned from the experience for the future of this or any 
similar appi-oach to cooperat i ve soci^al action? 

The desired Information was gained with the full cooperation of the 
Goals Project organizers. Besides access to proposals, progress re|.'orts , 
minutes of meetings, recorders' notes, papers written for -the project, 
data from a project-conducted survey, memoranda, and letters on project 
matters, researchers collected additional data by attendance at project 
meetings, interviews with those implementing the project, p.irticlpant 
observation, and a questionnaire constructed in the research uffice. As 
the different sections of this report are presented, the pertinent sources 
of information vvill be Identified. 

National and Local C limate : The great federal programs which were 
launched in the recent past to cure America's urban ills are now being 
partially withdrawn. During the late 1360's, trust in solutions "from 
the top" appears to have largely evaporated. !n spite of all the re- 
sources expended, things did not seem to be getting substant ial ly better . 
Not only were the old problems still unsolved, but new ones were emerg- 
ing. The sweeping programs which were planned v;ere impeded for a number 
of reasons, among them the oppos i t i on of a host of vested interests and 
the growth of new claims to the right to participate In decision-making 
at the grassroots level. In the present political climate, the burden 
for problem-solving seems to be shifting toward. local communities and 
local organizations. 
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-A major summary report wns written by the project organizers as 
feedback for participants: Steele Gow and Leslie Salmon-Cox, A University 
and Its Communit y Confront Prop lems an d Goa ls, Un i vers i ty of Pi t tsburgh : 
University-Urban Interface P rogr-am, June , 1972. 
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However J recent devel opmeiUs at: the local level have also not 
been conducive to optimistiK Controversy and protest seenred to per- 
meate tlie lOcal scene in 1970 when the Goals Project had its inception. 
However, Pittsburgh is one city which has hcid a long history of joint 
efforts at community improvement, tlie latest of which was the Allegiieny 
Conference on Community Development. F'ormed by a corporate elite in 
19^3, this body utMi?:ed professional expertise in planning and worked 
toward including all relevant agencies !n ci consensual approach for the 
implementation of plans. The Conference had remarkable success in 
renovating the downtown business section of Pittsburgh and in smoke and 
flood control. Its most s i gn i f i cant f a i 1 u re was in the area of 
Pittsburgh's perrenial headache-^hous I ng . Largely because of this fail-^ 
ure, protest against further activities on the part of the Conference 
developed dui'ing the ISbO's and consolidated around the issues of slum 
housing and neighborhood pcwert By the end of the sixties, tKe most 
successful agent for cooperative action in local history had become 
quiescent due to community criticism. Nevertheless, some hopeful prec- 
edents could be found in Pittsburgh.-'' 

Proj e c t Goa ls and Implementation: The Early 
Phase of the Goals Project 

In analyzing the inception and early phase of implementation of the 
project, the researchers had recourse to the project rfiles, attendance 
at Steering Committee meetings, and interviev^^s with project organisers. 
For collecti^on and presentation of the material, the same organizing 
device has been used as i fi the other priorities of the Interface Pro-- 
gram.'^'- The Institution-Building model pointy to six focal internal 
variables which have to be taken into a'ccotint in the development of any 
institution, organization, agency, or^ in this case . p rojecf . These 
variables are*, doctrine (goals), themes (programs), leadership, per- 
sonnel, resources, and organization. The model also defines certain 
types of external linkages to other collectivities which may enhance ':v 
impede grov/th.* These concepts will be used to trace early project 
history. A time perspective is also incorporated, but only with re- 
spect to very early changes in 'this part of the report, in whi.ch the dis- 
cuss ion .moves only to that point where the major activity of the project, 
a series of commun i ty forums , is actually under v^'.y. 

Poet r i ne : Under this heading is included both the goals which have 
been set for the project and the justification for these goals. At the 
outset, the Goals Project aimed at establishing an ongoing system for 
collecting, processing, and translating into pol I cy recommendat i ons , the 
goals of the various segments of the Pittsburgh community. The concept 
"long-'range goals" is a cue to an emphasis on goal-setting as a slow and 
changing phenomenon. Thus, project goals at the highest level were 



-This brief resume of the impact of the Allegheny Conference has 
been drawn from: .Roy Lubove, Twentieth Century Pittsburgh: Government, 
Business, and Environmental Change, New York: John VJI ley and Sons, Inc., 
1969. 
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oriented far into the future, and the initial phase of the project could 
be conceived of as only a step in this direction. Project Justification, 
according to the original proposal, was based on the belief that univer- 
sities and other key institutions were handicapped in providing community 
service by a lack of knov.'ledge of community long-range goals, partic- 
ularly as such yoals applied to all the various segments of the popula- 
tion. 

Theme s : In rhe long-range perspective for the project, two prograr.';; 
or mechanisms for i mp I enien t i ng the goals had been envisioned. Firstly^ 
there would 'be a community assembly, convened every two or three years, 
v;here community goals, would be identified and brought into some priority 
ordering. Secondly, some form of policy research organization would be 
established to supply information to the assemblies and also to trans- 
late the deliberations in the assemblies into policy recommendations. 

Before these major permanent programs could be" put into effect, hovj- 
ever, a more modest beginning ha-d to be made. Originally, the plan was 
to hold one cominunity assenibly, including as participants representatives 
of all groups in the Pittsburgh area. On this occasion, there would be 
a general revieis^ of urban problems. The discussion would be augmented by 
background papers prepared for this purpose. Hc-vever, as the Project 
Director met v/i tli the Steering Committee for the project during the 1970 
early planning phase> it v;as decided that this format should be altered. 
Riding one large assembly for all groups, the planners be 1 i eyed-^ ^vVou 1 d 
have the effect of excluding the voices of precisely those groups v-jhose 
needs had been neglected in. the past""the ininorities and the disadvanta- 
ged, it came to seem more feasible to move toward a series of smaller 
assemblies, organized around more specific problems, where those who 
attended could be involved directly in disucssion rather than, essen- 
tially, cons t i tut i ng an audience. 

From the abovr , it-can be seen that in the process of setting the 
project in motion, one key mechanism v;as considerably altered. The 
assembly, originally conceived of as including all segments of the com- 
munity in a fairly comprehensive discussion on urban problems, has been 
transformed into several smallerj more d i scuss i on~ori en ted sessions on 
specific issues. Although there are obvious advantages in this deci*" 
sion, it also seems apparent that the kind of 'broad-ranged and bro^3d- 
based discussion and reaction originally planned could not be attained 
in this nev^er format, Using the smaller assembly mode T seemed to imply 
a more exploratory approach than had been considered under the original 
plan for one commun i tyv/i de assembly. The policy center plan was held 
in reserve for post-assembly reconsideration* The Project Director felt 
that i t would be more appropriate to wait until input was received from 
community grouos , since they might well liave other ideas on how to in- 
stitutionalize community-university interaction, 

Leadei'ship: The project had very effective leadership. The dir- 
ector had held several very respons ; ble pos i tions at the University of 
Pittsburgh, as a faculty member and as ar administrator. He was also 
very active in local and state affairs \r.\ connection wl th educat i on , 
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social: v.'el.fare., and government, and was wsll-laiown and respected in the 
conuiiUTtity, He v/as^ tlius, in an eMcellent: position to iu0bil:;?:e both in-- 
ternal and external support for the activities of the project. The director 
vas not directly funded through tlie project although his time w;^« counted 
as a University contribution to matching funds. Midv/ay through the project 
he was called upon to serve in one of the highest administrative posts in 
the University. This event gave the director even less time for the 
project > althougli, in fact, most of the planning had been done and was 
beinf* translated into action by the time the new appointment vent into 
effect. 

After the nev/ appointment, most of the responsibility for carrying 
out the planned activities fell to the project research assistant. She 
had been involved in the entire development after the very initial phase 
and during this time had always worked closely v?ith the Project Director. 
The researcli assistant ;<'as fully capable of absorbing many of the on- 
going project responsibilities and she became the primary coordinator 
for the stage immediately preceding the assemblies. By this point, the 
latter had been renamed ''forums'\ a designation which seemed to better 
reflect the nev; discussion-orient.ed format. To the research assistant > 
also, fell the major responsibility for making the final arrangements 
for the Foruins. 

Personn eJ- : As will be seen in later sections of this report, the 
IToruiiis series represented a complex enterprise. Although the leadership 
v;as_of the best, energies were often severely taxed. Without considerable 
volunteer assisttmce, the project could not, in fact, have come to 
fruition. Ecirly in 1970^ a Steering Committee \vas formed which aided in 
the early planning;, in the selection of Forum topics, and in drawing up 
lists of , public and. private community groups. The Steering CoTiimittee 
also undertook to appoint Advisory Committees for each of the four 
Forums. The Advi^^ory Committees v:ere composed of half university and 
half community menibers. Community members V7ere carefully chosen to 
represent not only involvement in the particular Foruui topic, but also 
minority a.nd disadvantaged groups. In this way, they V7ere able to provide 
a "broader base of community knowledge to the project. 'Advisory Committees 
augmented tlie lists of the Steering Comraittee and submitted names for the 
invitation lists. They also reviewed background papers, and some members 
served as discussion leaders at the Forums while others acted as know- 
ledgeable participants, ready to intercede if 'dialogue/' flagged. 
Overall, it took 64 persons to man the Steering Conunittea and the four 
Advisory Committees. In this case, on the whole, voluntarism worked \^^ell. 
The Steering Committee, in particular, worked regularly and with commit- 
ment over many months, even though they had given up the consultation fees 
originally planned for them in order to -allow for compensation to authors 
of background papers. 

Resources : The economic base for the Goals Project was supplied 
ipalnly by the Office of Education (to be discussed under linkages because 
of its external nature) with supplementary help from the Buhl Foundation 
and the University of Pittsburgh. The support from any of the sources 
was limited to the initial phase of the project, i.e., through the completioi 
of the Forums . 



The University provided other resources. From its ranks were 
recruited most of the people viho served on the voluntary committees, 
as well as the authors of the background papers. The University- 
Urban I nterf ace. Prog rcfn also had a Resec^rch /Vivisory Council, compo!;ed 
of facul ty members . and a member of this Council undertook to conduct 
a survey of 1 ocei 1 i nf ] uen t i a I s'^ on goal's for the Pittsburgh area.- The 
results of tl>e survey v;e)-e plr^ced at the dJ-sposal of project leaders and 
were used in all four Forums to provide additional information inputs 
for the discussions. 

Organisation: Organization required rrioving from the planning 
stage to the paper-writing and survey phase to the i nv i ta t i on- i ssu i ng 
phase to the 'r^'rancements for the Forums, while simultaneously keeping 
track of a Uirge '^umber of moving parts. There must be topics, authors, 
Advisory Committees, comple.t.ed papers, participants, agendas, and 
physical accommodations. The heavy load placed on the two key people 
on the project led to mi nor probl ems and even temporary crises. How- 
ever, everything eventually cama together and the Forums were conducted 
as planned. 

After leijigthy deliberation in the Steering Committee and later in 
the Advisory Commfttees, a general consensus seemed to evolve on the 
format for the Forums which appeared to be an amalgam of the original 
assembly and later Forum ideas. There would he. formal presentations at 
the beginning of the sessionii, but the largest blocks of time VK)uld be 
devoted to small group discussions. To provide sufficient time for 
presentations, discussions, feedback, and some relaxed mingling, the 
Forums were planned as all-day affairs, beginning at nine in the morn- 
ffjg and continuing through the dinner hour. For each Forum, participa- 
tion would be limited to 50-70 members with discussion sections of not 
more than 20 members. Planning went smoothly with one exception. The 
question of dlosure for the Forums v/as never resolved and was raised 
repeatedly in Advisory Committee meetings. Many Committee members felt" 
that it would be most unv/ise to end the Forums w,i thout off-ering some 
"next steps" to be taken in the process. Howeverj the project had no 
resources to support subsequent act i v i t i es and , in any case, the 
'Director bel ieved that future recommendat ions shoul d ' ar i se during the 
interaction of participants in the Forums. 

Lin kages : Of the many possible linkages to external groups, two 
seem to be paramount for this particular project. Firstly, the project 
depended w.ry i'leavi ly on the federal government for funding. This fund- 
ing was essential in implement ing the Forums, but it was stipulated fToTn~* 
the outset that it v^ould terminate after this i\ctivity was completed. 
Secondly, the project could not proceed with any success unless there 
was cooperation from members of the Pittsburgh community outside the 
universities. The extent of community participation forms the next 
section of this report. 



-The results of th I s s urvey -a re reported in: Jiri Nehnevajsa, 
in collaboration with Alan Coleman, Pi ttsburgh-: Goa 1 s and Futures , 
University of Pittsburgh: University-Urban i nterf ace Prog raiiTf^JarT- 
uary, 1573. 
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F' artI ci pal ion at the Focums: Invitations and Attendance 

Invitation lists were drawn up for each Forum by Steering and 
Advisory Committees. The lists were deliberately inflated relative 
to what was considered the optimal size . of the Forums, since 
Committee members were v;e1 1 aware that not all of t[ie busy people vjho 
were invited vyould be able or willing to come. Invitations were ex- 
tended mainly to individuals representing groups which could be 
identified with the particular problem on the agenda. Those who 
accepted the invitations were subsequently sent a more detailed letter 
along with an agenda for the day and the background paper, ' 

The following table- shows the distribution by number of those 
v>fho v;ere invited to attend each Forum, and by number and percentage of 
invited, those who accepted, those who registered, and those who 
stayed all day. The last column contains the ratio between those who 
registered and those who stayed all day. The data in the tables are 
limited to individuals outside the university. 



Commun i ty Pa rt i ci pa n ts By Forum 



Forum ! : 
Conf 1 ict 
lit i ] iza- 
tion 

Forum I I : 
Admini s- 
tration o 
Just i ce 

Forum 111: 
The Domaii 
of Health 

Forum IV: 
Goals and 
Govern- 
ment of 
Metropol i s 



In VI ted Accepted 



Rat io of 
Al 1 Day to 



73 


35 im) 


27 {^1%) 


17 (23%) 


17/27^- 63% 


78 


hi {55%) 


37 (^+7'^) 


20 (26%) . 


20/37= 5^% 


71 


kk {en) 


k3 (61%) 


3A (52%) 


37A3= 86% 


88 


38 {k3%) 


25 (28%) 


13 (15%) 


13/25= 52% 



^Barbara Jameson of the Un i vers i t:y-U rban Interface Program 
collected and classified the information for the tables on participation. 
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As can be seen, there was somewhat uneven success among the four 
Forums in terms of attracting participants, with the Health Forum being 
the most and the Administration of Justice Forum the next most success- 
ful. Both of these topics, according to the project community survey, 
were of high priority for local citizens. In addition, the University 
of Pittsburgh is. heavily involved in health services which may have led 
participants to anticipate that this FvOrum would lead to some con- 
crete outcomes. On the other hand, conflict utilization, as a topic, 
was perhaps too abstract tc arouse t[ie same interest as issues like- 
health and justice. Attendance at the Goals and Government Forum de.- 
clined sharply when the Governor of Pennsylvania belatedly accounced an 
appearance at another conference in Pittsburgh held on the same day, 
thus draining off potential Forum. pa rt i c i pan ts . 

The data on attendance seem to indicate that involved and concerned 
people in the community will donate their time and energies to efforts 
of this sort, provided that care is taken to p rovi de, suf f i c i en t 1 y vital 
agenda. Breakdown of the data by community group showed that Forum 
organizers were also reasonably successful in getting representatives 
of different "sides" on a particuVar issue to participate. In addition, 
minority and disadvantaged groups were well represented, V/ithin the 
universities, the response to invitations was excellent. The fourth 
Forum, in particular, was somewhat disappointing in terms of participa- 
tion; but on the whole, there was reason to feel that community response 
was satisfactory, both in terms of numbers and "mix" c^-^- participants. 

At the Forums: From the Notes of Participant Observe rs 

The Forums for the Community Long-Range Goal? Project were held in 
the Fall of 1971 and early Winter of 1972 on the four topics cited in 
the preceding section. The procedures follov/ed for each Forum were very 
similar. Each day began at 9 a.m. with registration, group assignments, 
and coffee. After about a half hour, the entire group moved to a large 
hall for the formal presentations. The day officially began with wel-- 
coming remarks by the Chancellor, followed by brief remarks by the Chief 
Investigator of the University-Urban Interface Program and by the 
Director of the Goals Project. After the opening speeches, some of the 
data from the Pittsburgh Goals Survey were presented. Then the author 
or authors of the background- paper for the topic of the day spoke about 
their papers, summarizing the content and h i gh 1 I ght i ng some of the prob- 
lems raised. The group then divided for small group discussion sessions 
which occupied a lai*ge part of the day, broken only by a lunch period. 
At four o'clock, all participants reconvened for feedback reports from 
each of the discussion groups. The day ended with a social hour, 
dinner, and a plenary session. 

The University-Urban Interface Program sent members of the research 
staff as participant observers who stayed alj. day at each of the Forums. 
All observers were briefed on the kinds of observations v^htch would be 
most useful. They kept notes during the day and then wrote detailed 
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recommendations if only It chose. Aluhough the project leaders 
stressed early and increasingly that they would be unable to pro- 
vide resources for further action, participants at the Forums never 
quite accepted these statements. This, then, raised another dilemma 
as to the appropriate role tfie University should take and how much 
leadership the Goals Project should have assumed since, inevit.nbly - 
the project ivould.be linked to the University. It should be men- ' 
tioned that at no point did any participant? suggest that other 
resources, outside the university, could be called upon to continue 
the process. Thus, the Forums, for all the successful Interaction 
that occui'red, ended for many with a sense of uncertainty and for soine 
even with a sense of frustration. 



The Social CI imate .)t the To r ums 

The generally cooperative multi-group behavior which was obser-- 
ved at the Forums was interlaced with statements about social insti- 
tutions which sometimes indicated a high level of mistrust, disillusion, 
and sense of injustice, particularly In the area cP resource distribei- 
tion. At the Forums > recorders rook notes of all the small group 
discussions, and tliese notes were content analyzed for a closer look at 
underlying themes which might help "to give a more sensitive impression 
of the spirit in which participants approached the call for multi-group 
cooperation on urban problems. The documents supplied by the small 
group recorders provided a large "sample" of individual comments, most 
of which had been ascribed to any given speakei" in such a way that he/she 
could be identified as representing some particular group. When all 
comments v^hich were fragmentary or where it v^as not possible to make 
group identification were eliminatedj tiTere remained 380 usable "bits" 
of information (each constituting one speech by one speaker) of an 
average of 2h vjords each. These bits were cil located by group affi 1 ia-- 
tion, and seven general categories of participants emerged for which 
there vyere sufficient contributions to warrant comparative analysis: 
university, health, law and 1 aw enforcement , pol i t i cs , vve 1 fare and 
social action, media, and business. 

For content analysis of the bits, a return vjas made to the institu- 
tion-building framework which \%'as used to discuss the organization of 
the^project. The six major variables are used but in a somewhat differ-- 
ent vyay than was employed for internal organ i /:at i on and activities. 
Since the whole thrust of the Goals Project was toward the possibility 
of implementing cooperat i ve act ion between different organizations and 
groups in the community, it is mainly the inter-group climate which 
is the focus of attention here. The six variables consequently have 
been reformulated to focus mainly on inter-group exchange. The linkage 
concept is discarded because its utility lies in identifying input- 
output relationships between one part i cu 1 a r i ns t i tu 1 1 on > organization,, 
or group, and the relevant units in 1 ts env i ronment . In contrast in 
thi-s analysis the attention is on multi-group interaction bases v;ith- 
out concern for any functions one group might be serving for another. 

The recprded pieces contain substantive ma ler I a1 --att i tudes , opinions, 
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reports on the day's experiences. In all, thirueen reports were sub- 
mitted, and the material from these reports has been drawn upon to 
present the following brief composite picture of wiiat happened at the 
Forums. 

Observers agreed that the Forums were lively affairs in Which 
participants engaged in serious discussion and 1 listened zo one another's 
viewpoints. "Keeping the discussion going" turned out to be no problem 
at all for group leaders, and tiie occasional attempt by an individual 
or s;mal) group to monopoiiire a discussion was soon broken up, often by 
pan.icipants thefnselves. Given the diversity of the population attend- 
ing, the discussion was surprisingly amiable. There were some iieated 
exciiangcs and one min i -conf rontat ion bul all were resolved v;ithout 
disruption. It seemed evident that people ivith different interests 
could V70rk together, provid ing *the problems were of importance to them 
all. The participants themselves expressed plesjsur.e that the discuss- 
ions were rewarding and went so v;ell. 

Two major problems.^ however, persisted through the four events. 
One centered on the extent to which community men^'J:^ars had actually been 
involved. Many felt that the University had been too central in pl-an- 
ning the Forums and the program, particularly the— forma 1 p resen tat i ons . 
The University v/as accused of dominating the planning and only allowing 
community input after the agenda was set;. it seemed evident from tlie 
comments thai any institution wh ich"'p1^''e'd~host in this sort of effort 
would have, to be prepared to "take it", in a numi^er of ways. A degree 
of mistrust for many social institutions was expressed in the Forums 
which suggested .that, while individuals mi.ght cooperate in working on 
problems together, no organization could mount the first step thout 
coming under suspicion* Not only did participants say that the 
Univers i ty was remiss in not involving other community groups, from the 
start on the' Goals Project, but some felt that the University v/as using 
the events for some' hidden purposes of its o\-m , At the same time, it 
turned out that many of the peopl':*. who attended the Forums expected 
that the University would conti: ""he process, and were d i sappo i n ted 
and even angry when they found tii^^ :,o fol lov^-up activities v;e re planned. 
In some way, then, it seemed that the University was to bear the expense 
and responsibility for all that was undertaken, yet not make any moves 
withcu!: consulting others. 

The ^second problem that was evident in all four Forums was a sense 
of incompleteness. People came to the Forums, listened to the presenta- 
tions, worked together on the problems set out, and finally put together 
lists of recommendations. Yet, not everyone v;as satisfied t|-iat anything 
had really been accomp 1 i shed . At the Health Forum, the insistence on 
more concrete r:-'.u1t5 Vsfas at its height, very likely becauscj as men- 
tioned before, t!.: University of Pittsburgh is very much involved in 
health services, -.nny of the calls in the Forums for the University to 
take some actio:'; recommendat ions came f ro.n representati ves of di s~ 
advantaged and lu " • groups. Sut it was evident that'not only these 
nroups but other cipants.as well perceived the University as a 

monolithic and Wr institution which could rrove to implement 
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information-~which were scrutinized for their significance in terms 
of the potential for cooperative action. Six dimensions for coding 

operat ional ! 2ed , and these are described below. It must be noted 
that the dimensions are not mutually exclusive* Any given recorded 
bit could include reference to none of the dimensions or to all six. 
Some of the bits were complicated, some were quite simple. Each was 
taken as recorded .a.s a contribution of one speaker in one speech. 

Doctrine: The most significant dimension in view of project 

goals- is cooperation-conflict. Any statement which 
implied a cooperative model, which gave examples of 
how groups do work together or should work together 
VJas coded "1'^ Any statement which implied a conflict 
model, which gave examples of inter-^group tension or 
lack of cooperation or cited conflict as the mechanism 
for change was coded "2". individual or intra-group 
strains or cohesiveness are not coded here but under 
Personnel. Mention of conflict simply as a phenomenon 
without specific referents or no mention of either con- 
flict or cooperation was coded ''0^'. 

Theme: An important ingredient for determining whether or not 

people will v/ork together to solve social problems 
would seem to be a degree of optimism or belief that 
"something can be done". The dimension here then is 
optimism-pessimism. Statements which indicated that 
something can/ is being done to rem.edy some situation 
or that change for the better' is' i;i process even in 
small ways ware coded "1". Statements which indicated 
a feeling of stalemate or regression or hopelessness 

about accomplishing anything because certain conditions 
exist. were coded "2". Statements about what should be 
done which contained no indications of positive expecta- 
tions or statements which made no reference to optimism- 
pessimism in any v;ay were coded "0". 

Leadership: The dimension chosen here was egalitarian-elitist, and 
had to do. with sentiments about the appropr i ate. d i s tr i - 
bution of power. Statements which pressed for broader 
distribution or maintained that leadership must be in 
the hands of the people or that those affected must have 
participation in decisions v/ere coded 'T'^ Statements 
which affirmed that leadership' must or should come from 
the top or that one has to go to the top for effective 
action were coded "2". insofar as no leaning either 
way was indicated, or no mention was made of this 
dimension, statements were coded ''0". 

This was one dimension. v;hich referred explicitly to 
i ntra-organ i 2at i ona 1 or intra^group or Individual issues. 
Statements which suggested -that lower-status members 
V/ithin groups were included in dec i s J on-mak i ng or had 
special membership rights or privileges were coded as "1-". 
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References to individuals as being Included In decision- 

making without any particular categorical status l^eing 

mentioned v;ere also coded ^'V'. References to exclusion 
of lower^status members from decision-making or that they 
are not treated as full members were coded as "2'\ 
Similarly, mention of exclusion of ' i nd i vi dua 1 s without 
categorical reference were coded as "2", No mention of 
this d i mens Ion of i nc 1 us I veness-exc 1 us i venes s at the 
inlra-group or individual level were coded as "0", 

Resources: The d i mens i on used here is attitudes toward the distribu- 
tion of resources. Statements which indicate that there 
is a fair or satisfactory distribution of money, facili- 
ties, services, etc. were coded "1'^ Statements which 
indicate an unfair or unsatisfactory distribution of 
resources were coded "2*'. No mention of resources or 
men t i on v; i thout i mp 1 i cat i ons of f a i rness-unf a i rness , . 
satisfactory-unsatisfactory were coded '^0*'. 

Organization: Since it appeared that trust between organizations (and 
their members) would be fundamental for cooperative 
action, the di^mension trust-mistrust v;as coded hers. 
Statements which indicated that organizations could or 
should be entrusted with particular missions or that' 
they do perform particular missions in a reliable 
manner were coded 'M*\ Statements which indicated mis- 
trust of on organization's activities or motives or 
suggested that there has been a betrayal of trust by a 
particular organization were coded "2"; When a particular 
figure or role incumbent was used to stand for an 
organization, e.g., chancellor for the university, in 
relation to trust-mistrust, it was coded as for an organ- 
ization. No mention of this dimension., or mention of 
trust-mistrust in-a general v/ay without specific applica- 
tion was coded "0". 

When the content analysis of the 38O bits was completed^ a chart''^ 
(see overleaf) was prepared to shov; the results. For each cateaory in- 
volvedj the percentage of "1", "2", and "0" was calculated and plotted 
across the' hori zon ta 1 for each of the six variables or dimensions. For" 
each variable a fourth box was included which indicated the balance 
betv;een, for example, cooperation, wh i ch' v^'r..'» rated a plus, and conflict, 
which was rated as a minus. For each category, then, the fourth box on 
the horizontal on each dimension represents the ^d i f f erence between "1" 
and "2''. If the choices predominate, tiie balance is scored as a plus. 

If the "2" choi ces predomi nate , tlie balance is scored as a minus. A scan 
of the table shcv'sfS, that in four of the seven groups with sufficient. 
numbers of b its, cooperation scores predominated. Pessimism predomi-nated 

-The* chart shows two additional groups at the bottom for the sake 
of interest. However, the number of bits In each was too small to in- 
Q elude them in tlie analysis. 
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in four of seven groups. Ega l.i tar i an i sm predominated in six of seven 
groups. Exclusionary statements predominated in five of seven groups. 
Dissatisfaction with resource distribution predominated in all seven 
groups. Mistrust predominated in six out of seven groups. 

Viewing no mention scores, it can be seen that the frvvcst bits 
were recorded under Pe rsonne'l" wh i ch had to do with inclusion/exclusion 
on an intra-group or ir^dividual bas^is. There v/as great variety between 
groups in the e.xtenL to which tiiey seemed to be preoccupied with par- 
ticular dimensions within those chosen. The range of "no mentions'' 
extends from 37 percent to 6l percent under Doctrine-, from 33 pej-cent 
to 56 percent under Theme, from 56 percent to 72 percent under 
Leadership, from 81 percent to 53 percent under Personnel, from 
59 percent to 83 percent under Pxesources, and from 37 percent to 72 per- 
cent under Organization. 

Looking at the last section, Organ i :iat ion , of the table first, it 
can be seen that tlie social climate at the Forums included a fairly 
strong current of ■ inter^group mistrust. Remarks indicating mistrust 
predominated over remarks indicating trust in six of the seven groups. 
This sentiment v;as particularly iiigh among participants who had Health 
and Vt/el f are/Soc i al affiliations. Moving to the next section, Resources, 
dissatisfaction with distribution prevailed in all groups and vjas par- 
ticularly strong in the same two groups which had high levels of, mis- 
trust statements. Participants from Health and Welfare/Social areas 
were cjuite likely to be community workers serving disadvantaged areas. 
They often felt tliat "their peopl'^." were short-changed and mistreated 
under present social arrangements.' They also thought that those in 
charge of the distribution of resources had little concern for the im- 
poverished generally and/or the blacks particularly. Media people were 
also high on both mistrust and dissatisfaction. Newspersons must know 
their community and v/hat is going on in it. In the nature of things, 
they cannot be insulated from social problems, and they expressed many 
of the same sentiments as did those from Health and Welfare/Social 
areas. Other groups v/ere somewhat more sanguine, but the general 
climate at the Forums reflects that discussed nationally in the last 
presidential campaign. It might be argued, however, that the Forums 
V.'ere especially geared toward the "negat i ve" - or problem aspect of the 
Pittsburgli situation and that a rosy picture could hardly have been 
anticipated. This rea5on]ng applies better to the resource distribution 
,area than it does to the dimension of trust-mj strust . In the latter, 
the implication is that certain institutions or groups are unvjilling to 
change the situation. -It is not just that the present situation is bad, 
it is perhaps hopeless, since groups cannot be trusted to move toward 
amelioration. This feeling of hopelessness is also reflected, though 
imperfectly, under Theme where pessimism outweighs optimi^sm in four of . 
the seven groups. Yet the balance tovyard pessimism is not very strong, 
and it could be suggested that only a small minority of the participants 
really think that "nothing can be done". 

On the more positive side, four of the seven groups favored a coop- 
erative model of group interaction. Although the margins of cooperation 
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over conflict were not very high, in the thjee. groups where a con- 
flict model predominated, the n';argins in two of the three were even" 
lower. Six of the seven groups expressed ^^entiments which on balance 
favored eg^il i tar iani sin. Participants espoused "opening up" the syf::tem 
so that more people v,'Ould participate in decision-making. Although it 
can be seen under Personnel, that five out o? seven groups felt that 
there v.^as more exc 1 us i veness than i nc 1 us i veriess on the intra-group or 
individual level, there were too few remarks about t!;is dimension over- 
all to indicate that it was a central concern in the Forums. 

The data collected in the recorders' reports, then, showed rather 
clearly that inter-group cooperation, while valued by many, has to 
evolve in a situation where mistrust and dissatisfaction are high, and 
where one group is likely to blame another for the problems that exist. 
Nevertheless, there was sufficient expression of good will and openness 
■ toward multi-group participation to .indicate that the possibility of 
working together remains viable. 

Perspectives on the University : One of the issues connected with 
the Goals Project v;as whether the University would be perceived as an 
appropriate institution to play a host or mediating role for multi-group 
exchanges on urban problems. Accordinglyj the bits from the recorders' 
reports were also scanned for perspectives on the legitimate responsi- 
bilities or actions for universities to talce. Ninety-six bits (25% 
of the total of 380) were found to contain explicit references to the 
university, and about half of these contained references to this area 
of concern. About two-thi rds- of the comments referred to the univer- 
sity as an information disseminator and gatherer which seemed consistent 
both with the traditional teaching-research model of the university and 
also with a mediating function. The other third, however, felt that 
the university ought to take direct action in the community, that is, 
organize social programs, get students and faculty "out there" providing 
services, play a political advocacy role. These calls for action came 
predominantly from the same sources which have been previously cited as 
being resentful of university dominance and suspicious of university 
. mot ives. according to the Forum observers' reports. It would seem that 
mistrust and dissatisfaction expressed so intensively by representatives 
of minority and disadvantaged groups are also connected to the ways in 
v/hich they think social institutions should perform.. In their-eyes, 
the university is not neutral ground but an institution which, 13k^. any 
other, pursues its own interests and is remiss in not using its re- 
sources to nxDve out and help those in need. This vieVv^ of the 's i t uat i on 
Is somev;hat corroborated by a content analysis- oF a question on the 
■ ~ — P-lttsburgh-'Goal s Survey which asked respondents what measures the 
universities in the area should take v/ith respect to urban problems. 



-Undertaken for this report by Christina Jarema of the University- 
Urban interface Program, 
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The iiTajority of the respondents saw uni vers i ty personnel as doing 
research on urban problems and teaching students and the public 
(officials, planners, imci general citl>:enry) how to deal with them. 
For most respondents, then, the university was perceived as a 
"kno\%'ledge pooi" wliich could be shared irore effectively with other 
segments of the comrnunlty. Nevertheless, a minority of survey re- 
spondents felt that the university should become an action agent 
along the lines suggested in the Forums. Again,- the respondents who 
took this point of viev; could most often be identified as those v;ork- 
ing most directly with blacks and uhe poor.' Thus, the legitimacy base 
..for the university as the meeting ground for community groups to work 
on urban prob 1 ems seems to be qiies 1 1 oned by those groups whose sense 
of ui'gency is greatest and who are correspondingly unimpressed by the 
un/versity as an information bank. 

Que St I on n a I r e F o. 1 lo w-Up o n the Goal s Fo rums 

A week after a feedback report on all:the Forums vjas sent by the 
Goals Project organizers to all participants, a fol 1 ow-Lip quest ionnai re , 
prepared by the research staff, was sent out to all persons \'A^o had 
attended any of ihe four Forums (excluding the project organizers and 
the Un i vers i ty-Urban Interface Program researchers). One hundred ninety- 
eight (198) questionnaires were mailed out and 75 (38/o) v/ere returned 
completed. The questionnaire was a very brief document containing six 
structured or forced choice items and six open-end questions, including 
a request for add i t i ona 1 " commen ts on the final j otherwise empty, page 
of - the three-^page instrument. A summary of the major results' is pre- 
sented below". 

Reactions to the Forums j according to the respondents' answers, 
v/ere mixed, although, on the whole j toward the positive side. The first 
Forum, which had the least specific focus (Conflict Utilization), also 
received themost criticism.- The other Forums were better received. 
Quite a few participants who answered the questionnaire felt that the 
intellectual discourse and diverse group i nteraction provi ded a valuable 
end in itself. Others, however, clearly thought that- uhe Forum meeting 
was just a beginning and would be of lasting value only if continued 
interaction in some form took place. A minority of these people felt 
that the next step should be much more concrete and lead to some spec- 
ific action. Others were more concerned in altering the organization 
and foci as a precondition for any add! tional. efforts in this area. The 
general climate of opinion, then, was that joint communication among 



-The problem here included the. fact that the paper was late in arriving 
and that "the content v,'as abstract for the most part but ended with a 
proposal for a course in conflict management .to be taught by the Univer- 
sity. Some participants interpreted this as an attempt by the University 
to get additional fundlnq. The proposal was rejected by all the small 
groups at that Forum in the Feedback Session. 



diverse groups over urban problems was a vvorLhwh i 1& enterprise, but,- 
there vjqs d i sagreeinen t over purpose and organ i :jat ion , as v/el 1 as 
v.'hich problems should receive priority for attention. There were also 
a small minority vjho found the Forums a complete v/aste of time, either 
because they mistrusted the motives behind them or because they were 
Vs'eary of talk and frustrated by inaction. Much of the mistrust ex- 
pressed on the quest ionna i re was directed specifically at the University 
of Pittsburgh and/or the Interface Program. This was not surprising' 
given the origins of the Forimis, yet it does demonstrate aga i n tha^t , an 
initiating inst i tut ion must be prepared__for criticism and suspicion. 

The respondents were also aslced about "spin-off" from the Forums 
in the form of passing on information to others or in additi-onal meet- 
ings, conferences, or other subsequent gatherings which resulted from 
these events. Most of the participants had passed on information about 
the Forums either formally in their places of v-/ork or informally to 
neighbors and friends. A' sizeable mi nori ty al so reported valuai^le con- 
tacts with whom to relate in connection with their own Interests in 
urban problems, l-iov.'ever^ spin-off in the form of additional meetings or 
conferences on Forum topics was, according to the responses, virtually 
non-existent. Again, although many respondents represented themselves 
as disappointed and even angry, that no" further events were planned to ■ 
carry on the discourse initiated, no one suggested that some other ■ 
group or agency should take on or even help to support further efforts. 
As was reported by the participant observers at the Forum, respondents 
to the questionnaire also thought that the activities initiated should • 
be continued^ but they evidently left it entirely to the university to 
manage this. 



Originally, Goals Project leadership had set a long-range goal of 
i nst i tut i onal i 2f i ng regular university-community interaction on urban 
pfoblem-sol.vi ng . This goal, and the mechanisms by which it was to be 
achieved, received the supportof those in the university who were most 
concerned with relations between the University and the community and whc 
strorgly felt that no institution or organ i :iat i on by' itself could 
accomplish much in the way of improving the urban scene. The initial 
steps in the direction of cooperative interaction by various segments of 
the Pittsburgh community undertaken under the auspices of the Goals Pro-, 
ject could be couiited as successful in many ways. One accomplishment, 
useful in itself, was mappifig out .the various groups operating in a com*- 
plex urban environment, as well as identifying representatives within 
these groups. Another was setting up a model, drawing heavily on uni-' 
versity skill resources, by which projects of this nature could be 
organized and launched on limited resources. Un i vers ! ty personnel did 
serve as an 'Mnformation bank",' and they also p)-ovided contacts in the 
community to serve on the several Advisory Committees. Furthermore, the 
project was able to mobilize sufficient community interest to bring the 
desired number and mix of community participants together. Once 
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together, the discussion group •Tormal: v/orked vey well, at least in the 
domaiin of producing serious debate and an exchange of diverse view- 
points. Many respondents ^on the follow-up quest ionnai re found exposure 
to different points of view valuable in itself. That people with very 
varied backgrounds and perspectives could reason togetiier vyi thout ser- 
ious ruptures would suggest a more optimistic approach to cooperative 
action tl'ian irost community studies have ofPered in tlie past. 

In spite of these successes, however, the project ended without any 
tangible evidence that it vyould have an aftermath, The reasons that 
continuance was made infeasible seem to be severar-foJd and i nterco.nncc ted . 
Ror one thing, no plan for further action was put forward during the 
Forums. Political ly, it seemed to be sound to v^-^it for suggestions from 
t he commun I ty at the Forums, However, only fragmentary ideas were forth- 
coming from community sources, and parti c [pants-- i n spite of . the protests 
about- university domi nat i on-^-d i d seem to expect that the leadership would 
come from the project leaders and spokesmen, all of v/hom were identified 
v/ith the University of Pittsburgh. Although most participants did seem 
to feel that some furthcM' activity should be undertaken, many»felt that 
they had been provided with an interesting experience. Since, as has 
been mentioned, the recorders' notes and the survey data seem to indicate 
that most community people do not see the University as an action agency, 
such participants seemed relatively content to have the process terminate, 
No effort v;as made to solicit overtly the support of other organ i ::at i ons 
and agencies to make'Turther efforts possible. On the other hand, those 
participants wlio. were very frustrated by the lack of continuity, viewed 
the University as a monolithic and wealthy institution which could use 
its vast resources at vjil1. Since these participants, predominantly 
workers in disadvantaged areas, also saw the university as an institution 
which should becoHie involved in social action, and since by definition 
the groups they represented had few resources, tl^ey expected the university 
to act upon Forum recommendations and maintain the Forums-^ i n i t i ated inter-, 
action. But the Goals Project had no prospects of conti nu i ng wi t-hout-dut- 
side financial support. The university miciht have been willing to make, 
some contribution, but only if other groups took over the major share. of 
further funding. Thus^ wlien no offers of funds were forthcoming, the 
effort of necessity came to an end. This does not mean that the knowledge 
gained through the experience will not be used in the future for other 
projects of tliis nature. 13oth v^ithin and without the University some of 
the activities and ideas are still being considered for renewed efforts, 
Hovjever, at this juncture, explicit plans for continuing the project as 
originally formulated do not exist. 

From the research on the project, a few recommendations may be 
cu 1 1 ed : 

(1) Joi nt commun i ty i nteract i on for urban problems-solving seems 
feasible, as well as desirable. (Of course, this may hold 
true only for c I t i es. wh I ch , like Pittsburgh, have had some 
experience with cooperative action); 



(2) EffoT'lrs in this direction vjoiild more profitably begin witli 
' working groups representing jll constituencies in the 

community planning together to establish initial priorities 
and procedures for further action. The university or univer- 
sities involved could be highly useful in supplying all o1* the 
relevant information at its command for worksliop use;-'- 

(3) The effort might originate by university suggest! on but should 
be put into practice only with joint support and either joint 
funding or funding from some interested but more detached 
source (e.g., a state government cr a private foundation). 

The reasons for this last recommendation are several: 

(a) The Health Forum experience demonstrated that a university 
cannot expect to be accepted as a neutral source or mediator 
in areas in which it Itself is a major supplier of services. 

(b) Even v/exe a university to constrain itself to conducting 
comnvmity-university interaction on problera-solvlng to areas 
in which it is not or is at least only marginally involved 
(in the other Forurns both critcism. and i:ecoTpjaenda1:iona vjere 
Tnore generally applied to other Inst J.tutions as V7ell as the 
universities), it will be accused of trying to dominatej chat 
is, of .planning xd.thout consultccion. 

(c) Any "one-shot^' ;itUernpt will be ill-received, and :i.t \v\Lll~ne'cd" 

■ joint coimnitment to have a sustained effort. If the University 
initiates alone, the Goals Project experience suggests that it 
will be expected to go on footing the bill and contributing • new 
initiatives. 

(d) . Even though" a university may be in a fairly good position to 

identify groups that should be included, it must also be 
av?are of. inequalities among groups in capacities to provide 
resources.- Although representatives of tlie disadvantaged 
have by definition, less resources to contribute to any effort, 
it would be a mistake to think that it .will be possible 
either 'to leave them out or include them on an unequal 
basis. ^^Grassroots'^ community groups have been able to 



•'Mn their own feedback report, written independently of this one, 
the project organisers alfio came to the conclusion thnt much more pre- 
liminary joint communication and planning would be necessary before any 
effort to institutionalize community-university interaction would succeed • 
See: Gov/ and Sal mon-Cox, • op. c i t . , p. 7^* 



frustrate powerf ully-backed efforts in recent years. 
Substautial monies may be needed for a sustained 
effort, and although putting in money sometimes 
ensures'^oolmiutment J undeY"tliese circumstances it may 
be hiij;li]y advisable to seek major help from a more 
''disinterested backer^' so that nil repi'esentatives 
may approach the conferc-mce table on an equal 
footing. 
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University Governance o.nd Community Kelationa 



In this chapter 5 the focus is on the fifth and last priority for the 
Univer3ity-Urba.n Interface Propram, In this charjtai* the findinf-s froiri 
commimiccvbionc J ca"rnpiu-: development, minority and coOTranity services^ and 
the (i;oals project \r±ll be dravni ui^on to rjake more genei^al obocz-vations on 
Univei'rdty-coiniminity relation.?, Addltioiictl dcvLa vrhich have been collected 
not only at Pitt but alrjo at other insbi/cntions v;ill also be nsecl to give 
axS ba-oad a pictare as possible. The i},nplications for University strncturc 
vith respect to the "arb^.n dimension aiid also for its official posture 
tovrard the corrjnvurlty-at-larf^jo -trill be the subject of the next and final 
chapter of this r export « 

For research pur'poseSj \we v/antcd not only to record on^^oing Un.iversit;^- 
activities and their reccjption hy co:-:j:ianrity groups but . also to catch 
p»erspectives on the University of Pittsburgh and its legitimate fui-\ctions. 
Tlie reasons for this .'Latter emphasis were seve.ralfold, Thex*e are a nujnber 
of groups and individuals vho at least feel thai-, they }).ave a cll.aijn to 
infliience decision-iiiakin^j in the University, They joay be internal groups 
vrho clam membership in the. University coimunity. or tb.ey may be external 
to it. There are differenb grouncls orrvhich pressure may be exerted by 
these soiu-ces. The pressures also have varying freights depending on Yioi^r . 
much Pittsbiu"i9;h---or any uaiiversity — miist drav on that pax'^ticular soiirce 
fo:e support. Perhaps the most complicating factor is that the University 
does not J at least certoar^ not in the case being studied here,- by any 
means ride on a "sea of cov:;^ensus" ; ai-ather tViere are different and some- 
tij^ies conflicting pei''Spectives on legitimate priorities' and responsi- 
bilities. In the chapter on conmimi cations , this issue ?ias been covered 
In a discussion of the various University publics and their needs „ 

Eeyo3id the 'existence of multip3.e pressures or demands from raany 
sources, it is also important to emphasize the^t this study tooh place 
at a t'liiie when universities particularly urban universities \fere being 
subjected to stronr^ presswes for chcinge. They vjere being asked to 
reform their c'oarrj.cuJLa and to }:0.ve better teaching and more ^'rel.evant^' 
courses. They vrere beino; told that tliey should be more responsive t,o 
the needs and concerns .of their immediate neighboi^Sj particuJLarly irith 
reference to the use of physical space- More X'uxidGjnentally^ however,- 
tvro general demands have been voiced "which steinmed from gro^ring concern 
over the ^'ui^ban crisis*^: the problems bein^^ experienced in the nation's 
cities. In connection i^ith discrimination ^ institutions for higher 
education vrere calle'i upon to be 3uore inclusive in .their atlmissions 
policies so that members of groups who had in the past seldojTi been enabled 
to attc2id ujt7.ivex':.:.1 ties and colleges v/ould be increased projjortionately. 
The fedei^ally-initiated Affirmative Action Progi-am developed giiidelines 
for this efforts ■ Wot only rere institutions of hif^hor educabion being 
lores sui'^ed to recruit from fon'merly excD^udet'l ^iroops-j but they ■\-7ere also 
asked to develcp special T^'o^^rams to help susto..j.n those not fXiJLly quali- 
fied .throixgh the educational process. At the sam^^-^ time^ empibyment 
practic.es v/ere to be altered to erasure increased opportuiiities fo3:' those 
groups vriio ivere uziderrrex^reseiited among faculty/- a>:id other personnel. 
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In acldition to reforinlng corricLila and "being moxe inclusive in 
admissions and employment policies, -universities. were pressiu^ed to become 
invo2.ved in the solution of iirban proljleiTis . Universities were to use 
their resources and accuinulated luiowledge to help ijnprove the social and 
physical environment by active intervention in the coriuaunity^^ carrying 
out service and applied research activities. In this connection^ :he 
Coiimission on Institutions of Higher Education of the Ivliddle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools visited the University of 
Pittsbm-gh in February ancl March of 1971 to help -tlie ills titut ion evaluate 
its progress on the urban dimension, 

llie ■ University of -Pittsbiu'^gh has tried to rise to the challenge 
although it has not been able to manage the coordinated^ confident approach 
vrtiich some of its official policy statements might suggest. The reasons 
for this aioe many and prob^ibly im^possible to doc^ijoient. Hov/ever^, the data 
collected by the University-Urban Interface Program shed some light on 
the difficulties encoimtered, both from within and without he University;, 
vriien an attempt -iras made to introdiice nev7 goals on top of established ones. 
In this cViapter^ the institution-building frameworl: will be used again, 
'Dut the point of reference -.rill be the University as a system rather than^ 
as in preceding chapters 3 jparticuJar projects or programs stiadipd in the 
coiu'se of the research. More specifically ^ the focus is on efforts by 
members of the University to change the institution in the direction of 
becoming more responsive to the cora^Tiunity in which it resides. An 
important point to remember is that these efforts were generated through 
criticism by particular groups both within and without the University. 
Not all of this criticism was viewed as justified, but it was loud and ■ 
forceful. Resistance and reservations to some of the dema.n.ded changes 
v?ere milted; Not only at Pltt^ but across the nation -university spokes- 
men voiced a coiimiitment to end racism and sexism, to malce curricula 
more relevant^ and to . devote themselves to ser\"ice to the ui'-ban popu-- 
latio)"u Moving through the variables in the institution-building model, 
the follov7"ing pages will illustrate some of the internal and external 
exigencies in implementing the "urban dimension" at the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

Goals (or Doctrine ) 

Beginning in the fifties, but with greatly increased momentum by 
the late' sixties. University of Pittsbm^gh spokesmen have_expressed a 
commitment to help find solutions to mrban problems • In 19685 Chancellor 
Posvar spoke of a "new era of public involvement of the University" and 
of a University- wide commitment to tliis new goal. The recently --is sued 
Report of the Chancellor, 1972 , reaffirms the urban mission of the 
Universitj^: 



->^*There is no ir/rplication intended that Pitt was alone in its efforts 
to respond to these pres&ures, VThole volumes have been devoted to the 
ways universities in the United States have reacted. See, for example^ 
Joseph G. Coleman and Baj;bara A, vrneeler, (eds.)? Human Uses of the 
University ^ New York: Praeger Publishers, 1970; and r>^aght~C Ladd, 
O Cl^--^nge in Educat ional -Policy , Berkeley: Carnegie Convnission. on Highex" 
g|^C"Education, I97O. 
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In asse&'sing the unique acadenuc streii[{;^"th:5 
of the un. Iversity of Pittslnixgli;, the noecin of 
wor-ld society tliat are Gbapimg modern scholar- 
shipj and the University ' 3 ovai coiistitxie^icicr:; 
for teaci:dr;g5 i^nooarcb", public f^ervicoj and 
iristitutioir:?.! Kupporb. one fact begins to 
eiuerge v?ith aturi'linr;; clarity. 

Pitt has tlie potential to become the proto- 
t:>q;jical Americ'?,n iJj.ii\'^eT'.^'ity conc\o7:neci v/ith the 
'proVleros of virbanizatioru 

Urbaniizatio?a--the incr easing cionnoGtion of 
peojple in relc'ctive'Ly confined ai'-eas of space — 
iivxy vrell serve v.s the unifying ther^ie i'or the most 
Gi^^nificant di.'Leianas conl'ronting educated men and 
<, vromsn today 'c It eiiibrciceG;, for oiGitr-plc, the entire 
f;pectrnm of activities t}iat society under takes to 
control t}:io hi^/;;:in environineijt ^ from housing design 
tlrro'agh city xu&jining to pollution abateiusnt. It 
einbocties the ^rajo:?:' systems of modern life, includ- 
ing the producbion of goods , tlie adTrinistration of 
Jtistice^ and the delivej.',y of health care. It 
inc3-udes the satisfaction of society' s esthetic 
and social neoc'is. in the concert hall 3,nd mnsenm. 
or on the pia;vrln3 fieldn. 

VJithin its x^an/^e fall nost of the m:3,Jor 
Xjrobleiris of society: deficiencies in employment 
cj;nd job distribution, failures of the transpor-- 
taruion sy/'teirij the need for indnstrial devclopr^ent , 
housin{>; decay^ the probH.enjs of tJie aged and the 
infirrn. mental health services , a.nd poverty. 
(RcTOrt of the Ch< mcellor, 1 972 : 3 ) ' 

In his introdactory rernarics^ the Cho.ncellor states that the •tradi-- 
tional emphasis of the University remains unchanged: 

There is uo intent here to shift the emphasis 
of the University frora fiinda^nental scholarship to 
rnore applied^ ''service-oriented'' activities , 
Bather 5 are talking: about adding on m*ban 
diinension to the intellectually rigor.ous^ high-- 
quality approaches of traditional sclioiLarship^ 
vrith the SJiirne standards that have made such 
scholarship the vellspring of human achievement 
in the past. Whatever service benefits result 
from this activity will be in a sense ^ "incidental". 
But ej-iperience has shovni that sucl'i service, 
emanating from basic scholar slii-p^ is in the long 
ruji most ;productivc for hun^an needs ^ and it is. 
the kind of serv''ice that is the unique product 
of the IJnivoj^sity' s mission. (Re port of the. 
C hance llor, 1972:3) • 
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Yet the report triroi-.ghout emphasize:? the "orban cliiuension with i^efer- 
ence to program development and curriculi^jii. cUainge. Tovjard the end of his 
introdiiGtory remarks 3 the Chancellor adds: 

But adding to the subject matter of 
traditional scholarship is not enough. 
Adx^anced urban society alc>o requires that 
vre make iin assault on the traditional forms 
of learain(5. Nev?" i-mya mi^it be found for 
"packaging" education. ( Re^oort of the 
Chance] lor, 19 72: 8 ) . ' 

A part of the new era, too, vrere the Universit3r-«Comjmaiity Educationa.1 
Programs, establi«bed to provide educational opportvaiities for disadvan- 
taged .'students , Pitt had Gominitted itself in the sixties to opening up 
its admissions [policie.s for minorities and the poor and has also provided 
some epecial tutoring prograj'ns- for as2>[,;-|_j.jc; students who vrere not quali-- 
fied to imiTiediately enter regular undergra«1uate prograjiiG. The Chancellor 
mentions U-CEP in his introdiictionj as well as the Office of Ux^ban. and 
COiTummity Services vhich vras established to provide an airn into the 
community with particular attention to the needs of minorities ajid the 
poor. In the body of the report, references were also made to nevr vromen^s 
studies 3;)rograms and to the ezq^anoion of continuing education programs 
for adults. 

. In general 5 the dominant theories in the report reflect those empha>- 
sized dui^ing the three years the University-Urban Interface Prcogr^u:!! has 
been in operation at: the Univereity., Ciiri^icula are becoming more flexible ^ 
nevr courses relevant to the urban scene ha^^-e been introduced;, and professors 
are adopting innovative teaching m.ethods,- Professional schools and 
University centers and institutes are increasing their efforts on the 
uiO^an scene, developing nenf programs and/or e>gpaaiding older ones. There 
is a nev University Center for Urban Research. Programs In education 
and fair emplo;yment for special groups are not Jiientioned quite as 
prominently as in, the 'past several years. For example 5^the-^Affirmative 
Action Prograjn, designed to aid irdnorities and i^romen in the University^ 
is not mentioned at all -in the report, although it; has received consider- 
able attention in previous years.. 

All in a3-l, however, the goals stressed in this latest report reflect 
a preoccupation with' the ux'ban scene as the focal University priority. 



Programs " 

The University-Urban Interface Program had to set limits to the scope 
' • of its research into the relations between the conmmity and the University, 
It involved only a simll research team, ope^rating pn a rather ^modest budget. 
In the preceding data chapters, some of the more recent efforts of the 
University have been chronicled in detail fc^^ the.l areas selected. With 
reference to Camjpus Development, the University has been seen to sti'uggle 
with the problem of if and hovr much to involve its immediate neighbors in 
plamiing the use of physical space, and fin?Lily, 'if haltingly, to arrive 
at what could be a permanent basis for conferring regularly' with Oalcland 
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coriJinuDity groupis. The four outreach pi-'o.iec-bS reflected several different 
atteropts by Univerr^ity paraonnel to jnove. out into tl'ie" coiriraunity to offer 
direct services vrlth rather different deta-ee/i: of success/ Secondajy 
gpalo .for tha:^.o pro.iects vrere to? provide usefLil educcitj.onal experiences 
for r^tudents and to cojiduct applied re.oearch. Tne Cotiimunity Coals Pro;)ect 
broufrirt coircnunity and uviiversity "representativ^es together to diacUsSG 
pressing local prohlor/i.s ^ but fail.ed in it,^3 long-rau-io objecti.ve of 
.establishing a perriveviient baois for jrailti- group cooperative action on 
uz'baii problem- r^oJ-ving. __In conJiection vrith coirmnications , it \re.t\ found 
that^ wjx.'le Gome indJ.vidual.s v/ere ^;o/Lirified -^-dth the information iihey 
received throt;t:h the Office of Aluifuai Afl'a.lrs a3Kl tiiroiigh Univer.sity- 
publiijbod loedia. otlj.c:.*3 vrere still xxrcr/ing that ir.ore -inforiiiHtion be iiiade 
availab.lo and tha.t new' "^rayw be found to give the public access to the 
IJniversiby. - 

Tije area.':; focused- on i'or the reseai-ch, hovreYer;^ are only a feir of the 
many in vhicli 'Univerriity^-cojmAiujit^'^ interaction talves place. The Interface 
Progranij therefore > alr:;o tried to caat its net soniev^haunrore' broadly with 
respect to inquiring about urban-oriented curricula and service-reseai'ch 
activities. The pro^ra^n, carried out a ,?.tudy (Sugfj;^ 1973} of internships 
or "e:>:-iJerientiaJ. les.rjiini^'' pro^p^ams at the University of Pittsburgh. 
Such ■pTO[j;vPXM$ are designed to give students a community placement in 
addition to classrooin experiences. Cornjaxnity placements are intended to 
enrich stude.nt cua';f:'icu.la by giving i:.hern a' first-hand Iniowledf'e of the 
carea in \;hich they vrlll be 'working upon graduation. Although few such. • 
placement programs exist as yet at the undergraduate level, the study 
showed that Pitt professional "schools wore contj.nually working to 
e:KTj?Jid old progra.niG and iiripleiiient new ones/ Tbese efforts represented, 
both an updating in ciu:rj.cuj.a in ternis of >'elevance to the urban scene 
and an increa^se in the use of professional school students 'in service • 
Ccipacities. '-^^^^ University-Urban Inter I'ace Tvor;y:<m also collected 
various inaterials from earlier inu^entories and other ^ sources to organize ' . 
a preliminary University-Ux'ban Inventory as a possible model for reguJlar 

xrodatin^; of information on research and services being carried out in ^ 

the coirununity on a Universii;y--wide ba.sis,--^' Even thoiigh this inventory/ 
as it stands^ is far from coirrplete^ -the number and variety of activities 
related to the urba^i dimension is quite astonishing. _ In fact^ it is ' 
interesting to note that the University Coimcil on Urban Programs identi- 
fied a sizeabi.e nui'nber of efforts reJ„ated to urban 'problems, in its own 
inventory which was compiled as early as 1968, (See chart overleaf) 

The evidence from UUIP research^ , then^ tends to' sui^port 'the belief 
that urban goals. are reflected in the activities of the University^. At 
the smne time^ however^ it should be noted that ui'ban efforts are not so 
much University-vride as conoentrated in certain areas of speciali^.atioue 
2v5any of the efforts too ^ have rim into trouble of various kinds. Some 
continue to exist but x^recari.ously. others irxay have to be cut baxlc, , while 
still others-"' have failed altb/iother to reach stated goals 0 The lu-ban 
dimension has taken root in the University but does not ^s'eem to be as 
firmly estcablished as some mir^ht vrish. Some of the reasons for this become 
apparent ±n connection with i].lustrations from the data collected duj'ing 
the cpui'se of the. research* ' , 



^ '>^This inventory has been clrcu].ated to^a nuinber of interested admini's--' 
tratorSj deans, ana faculty for comment and recorruiiendations,' Wien all of - 
these, reactions liave been collected;, tliey will be turned cver^ along with' 
the inventory, to the University for consideration, for fut'iu-e use. 
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Leadership 

A largo Gontc-jivporary "urban iinj.vcrrjity pi^esents a coiiiplc-^x ip.anageitient 
siiviiation not easily , •'^^nderrsboocl by outrsiders^ ov^ for Lluit jii.atter. luir^j.ders 
To q'u.otc X'rom a receirl: report on governance at the Unlvcrsa.ty of Pittsbia-^fn 

:The coufAisioii of the ''vrell-inforiued" 
may -T'esiilt Trom exa^{:;erated expectations 
for ci'der and smootli proc^esnes derived from 
jjnages r.BoOCiutinc i^niver^ities \r±th iTnov.O.edge . 
-wiBo'.oirj. raid logic. In faot^ j,t :nay he that 
•universities are "deJ.iberato.ly not o:rc^.\il:zed'\ 
They may he examples of ''non-ori,'aj:)ization" 
prociucea oy x.hG diversity of academic interests 
they embrf-Lce and the acceptarLce---'at least 
internally-- -of the t^^^-'^-'i-^-^'^^y o^' their mies- 
tioninf^ x\metion* 

be aure. p-cine internal managsinent and 
r::ervice frnction»s are prerjiiii^abl;/ "org'ini^^^ed*' 
and centrally admj.nii^^tered — business oTjerationB^ 
physic-:iil 'pl.zint Tnaintenance ., po.yroll;, auditing j 
security, a.nd the like- "DeD.iberate non-. 
. organiza-bion" refers to the proce3£;es in the 

ednca.tJ.onal areas. If valid j the non-organiza- 
tion characteristic provides a major clue to 
explain th:- 'i/stress and. inisperceptions by 
diverse cri i ic.o of ''the Univer?:^ity ox Pitt^bnrgh" ^ 
or any particrlar University ta.rget of the inoriient* 
Wiai-. they se.e as conspiracy, lack of ideolc^^ica.! 
or service coraaiitiiierAt-. or ^Inefficiency is simply 
the \?"ay a heteros^^neous nniversitj' conducts itf.^ 
learning missions. In a sense 5 "the ^ University" 
is the svm of Its diversity, (Carroii. 1972) 



In the same report an extensive exploration of th_e governance proce??.s at 
Pitt is included ^/hich need not be repeabed here--^' A chart i.s presented 
ove3:leaf in thiLS ch.apter to give at ].eaGt some iiirpros 3103.1 of the comjplexj.ty 
of the o.Llminisbrative- stri;cture. When tlie Chancellor ^ vho is after all 
the spokesman for the UniverKity^ speaks of a University-vid- commitr/iont 
to certain goals such as a "ne^'r era of public invoJjver/ient" . he presun^ably 
doe^J not intend to convey that al3. personnel in the University o.re fjtroiir;ly 
comiitted to this goal— or for that jriatter;, even coiranitted at all. Yet. 
this is often the v;a.y suoli statements are interx->reted by tlie public • 
As the quotation above ;?.tresse3. the University does not and cannot speak 
Trith one voice. Inere o.re too mo;ay speciali^:^.ecl interests and objectives, 
involved. Too. the very valu.es of the University affirm the right to 
dissent' and enco'ox'age open e:cpres.';.ion of differences of opinion. M.'ii-sent 
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'>:Soe especially pp.. 26-65 in fiolbert Carroll, A Study of ^,tl>^. 
Ctovernance of ti'ie Univcrsi.ty of P:lttsburr-h, 'Pittsbujre^a j Pa.: Uni ver sity 

nrpiti^?Shri9^ ^ — ~^ ^ 
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iG conGideri'od appropriate in a university context---a noi'inative orientation 
•v-rhich can work to instj. optional diriG.dvantaf.^e irnen conflict reaches the. 
level at v^hich it attracts the attention of the public i{x^dia,'>^' 

3.UsagreejTient over University goals^ at least a.t Pitt^ is not con- 
fined to obGbrepercaiG situdents and a handful of radical faculty. The 
University-llrhaxi Interface staff conducted rego^iar interviews v:ith sorae, of 
the -key adiTjinist:. ouors rer%ponsible for facets of University^-commimity 
relations auci found, even a^r^iong the rather small group available for 
periodic interviews 5 a variety of opinions on hovv relations should be 
condiacted. One of the factors here 5 undou.bteclly5 vas that i:)robably never 
before had university administrators all over the country been siTbjected 
to GO many different claims ^ Each o.l' the key administrators in our 
study, dei:)snding on his/]ier pai'ticula-r position, vras likely to have a , 
different perspective on \fnlch clo.iJirs needed most attention , .givG^n i:he 
^seeming trnpossibility of hou.oring aJ.l. VJith perhaps one exception all 
of the key admin.istrators see-nod to feel that the Chancellor's lead 
to't-rard laore oojpr/iunity j.nvolveraent should be follo"/;red, but some vrere 
distinctly jiiore cautio-as in this ii^espeot than other's , In the jxitervievs, 
canrpus e:cf)arusJ.on , the use of University fa^cilities by coirnnunity groux^s . 
coirjiiratiications and public relations 'expanding and Jiiore iiiclusive enroll-- 
ment;j the iriu.lti-groui_:> nature of the u-iban Pittsbm'•£^:h scene . and the 
allocation of bud^^etary resoiucces vrere dominant themes. Cairtpus -d ^elc^ ')- 
]iQent \ras a par^ticn.larly sore spot during trie course of Interface Prograi^^ 
research^ and some of the points of difference on this sub.ject may be 
illujrrinating* Adfninistrato:C3 irere {xenei'ally sensitive to the argui^ient 
tb.a,"b the University had' to be Jiiiore responsive to coinrmmity needs in tei'ms 
of p>hysical space use. llovrever, they disagreed oirionr;; therr^seDves aboui'. 
the extent to v^hj.ch eo^i-minity groups sliould be involved in plarn.'jiho:-and 
also about which p;roups should be considered to legitimately represent 
the Oalvland cojririranity vrhe/."-e the neiv facilities v.^ere to be erected • 
Mien People's Oakland- -the origina^l group v/hieh arose to protest Pitt's- 
plans- -\"7as organix.edj soine favored entering an imiaediate dialogue ^vith 
this groui:)^ ^daile others hesitated because they questioned this grotip's 
claij.Ti to representation for the total Oal^land corrjun.nit^'-. A X'elated 
issue was ho-^v^ to ^-^einht inputs froju various souxces: coirammity groups. 
the City^ and the General State Authority, Lack of consensus contribii- 
ted to umcertain and soiiietiines contradictor^^ moves by the University yrlth 
a resultant loss in time and raoney. Eventuallyj a coirjproinise vras founds 
but the problem of pleasing i3iultiple groups defies sirrjpD.y solution and 
although expansion is novr going forvrard under an ai-nended plan^ there 
are siill ripples of conflict aroimd this area.. 

'i ' ■ 

To use another exarapJ.e central, to the concerns of the research- the 
criticism of the University also evoked an internal disag:reeinent ever the 
University media 7~^-Soine adaninistrators felt that ;blie University at this 



•>'-In his" adrir^ess as retiring president at the annual meeting of the 
Society for the Study of Social ivobloins in Nevr Orleans in August , 1972, 
Albert' K. Cohen cogently related the decline of public support to imiver-. 
sities^ ^'airing their .problems and grievances* in TAiblic'' rather than 
confining the discussion and solution to internal groups. 

*->^*In fact;, a small group of Oakland residents did organiy.e. briefly 
vhich esT>oused c rrying' out the Unj.versitj^ orpansion as originally i}lanned. 
The ijitont of this group v^nas the direct opixjsite of that of People ^s Oalilo.nd.. 



point in ±tn hlsboxy Tic\c6.ed t^ll the -Lrxvorable ■j;)-ublicity it eoiild possibly 
get, and th:it Vn±vc:c3ity p'-iblicairions sho-uld devote tliemselvej?. excliisd.vej.y 
to the luiblic rolatiG?ia fiincrbiovi of proi-.iotiiii:; a positive iinarjio of the 
Univer^^ity. ^ther^i. hcvv;cvcr^ artniecl thv?.t hoth the university and th^^ 
ij^norvj. 'p'jyyj.lc irov.ld he £Te"\'ved. host hy heixrinn clit'icirent pou^\spoGtivcc on 
any {p.vevi i=iitnat j.on;> and that., in an^- casc^ a Univavriity audience vrns ■ 
too r;o]ijij:iticated to place c:r^euibiljJ^y , in ?5trictly piitlic reJ.ations 
itoiiS, Altho'UJib thij\ a.r*{^(Tjiient dovelopea hrioTly i?jto a j:dnor crisi^s, 
the Ofirlce of hevrs and Public-L'/tiono continuei^ to . :Collow a poJj.cy o£ 
object:ive expoiiicion ^^y general c:ons<:;nt. 

The p.rohle}n o-f tl^c: ruil Li-group nature ot tho.nrl>an scene inti-ucied in 
every d-^cision ^nade by ■adiidniLri-.yijitorr^ in the conrse of the research, 
VTiiatcver the LTni'/eroity d:Id. -yt vras likely to.oreac.: on soinbody^^ toes 
and co;::e -unde:?:' critic^;;! r;u*e. Dome adnini^^trato.£?s argued that this van 
i}5evitable., and t}?ut it va?; better to taho f^^ojjje action than none at all. 
Others j'elt that the "territory'' bliould be cai'el'iJilJ.y Jnapped and the 
appropi'icr.te {:roiip;> con.^ulted be; Tore any moves vrore v.ab'e)i^ But nho v.-ere 
tuG aj^propri:'2.i:.e /;vrour»r;? h^:n.in vio';vpo:)ntG and perspectives of the varj.cns 
ofrice-diolder/v- varied and arpaared tc; depeiid in la::'r:e part on the r^;>pon~ 
r^ibilities of the particular off ice,. Tlie aci::iini3tratort? intervifnved 
certa:ln;!.y agreed in one c^.rea.. ajid that vay tliat thv5: IJijiv ersity could not 
do everything -whif^h v/aa askef.1 of it^ A fundi'jaenta]. c;oneern vrith tr^e need 
to diarc rc^pan-iTiibilitics vrith other organisations and agencies' led to tlie 
plaiinijig and ij;ip-lerrientation of the Goals Project e 

Kot ^mrprJ aingily V nmny adjniriii^tratj.ve disa(p;eex;ient3 had to do vith 
bud^^jet allccafbiohhvliich nece^aarily involved d'lfierences in priority 
ranking for IJniveii'sity aotivitiei^. dependin^r; on. i?lj.ere the a6TTjini3in:ator 
^h'^at"* It is to be expected.— i>erhapy indeed zo be prefcrred--that the 
holdejt:' of a cilve'n ofiice nill tor.d to see th^ duties of that off.Lce as 
cracia..! to the ■irelfa.:);^: of the l]niverr.;it;\'-, Fie/erthell.e.^Sj under the;-ie 
conditions. bud{Tet allocatioxi is a. source of discord. 

In the year.s dui-inp; vhicli thiB rea.^earch took p.lace,, t-ie loudest--- 
and in r^oioe inytance?^;. vcvry Ti)0"vcrfui— •preL;sureB on tlie -University cenivered 
a.i'0tu-id th.e need i'cr "involvojuent in cornramdty p.nd. 'ur-han proble^/^s" a}id 
for -'social ja^.stioe" c 'the latter rubric included altering adii-is^iions 
?nd enraloyi-ent practicco vritli special attention, to i-pgradj.n.?^ iiiinoriticG ^ 
the di;:*advantaged. and ;30iaev-hci.t later in ti3ne^ ^ro.Tcn. The officj.ai 
jjolicy of the L>iiver.sit:^j- has ei)r|)hasi:-:ed chancres in these directi.on.s. 
But official policy needs sinrpovrt of varying -tyg^ziVy and level.s il' the 
goals are to be carried out. In the j.ntervievrfJ vrith key advainiGt2.^ators - 
University-Urban Inte:c-!:*ace P.rograi/i resoarcherf:: saw no evidence that the 
atiiiiinist-rativQ J.eadership of the Universit-^>- in the riector of coniiiranity 
relatioxn3 va-os not ba.9ically in accord vith the new directives, Disc\'..e.sicn 
of the intervievj'- content jia^ .r'ocus'ed on disagreer/ie.nts s:b-/-iply to dcjaon- 
strate that even ojnong thi.s c-oup it vras difficu.lt to find coiisejjhius -on 
hct\'7 and by -^'jhat means and in vrhat areafi to no'/e to Txicojae r/oro cainiiinnity 
orien'ted. i^sid socially involved according to preGcriphion. If consensus 
is difficult to 3r:otrLlj.:j.e .^vori a^iong a relatively ST;~.all IcaderhJhJ.p cadre, 
the problera l^ecoines l^otli la^r'e acwLe and far nore co?!jplex as one luoves 
out to exai^^'ine the vicfvis of o therms in the Univer?:Jity luei^ibership group;^^ 
let alone tiie vider cOiiimuni'ty and ^riociety: 
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Facets of t)iis complex pic'oiH-c vrill be examined belov as first the 
internial structure an'd them the exteri:ial liiilvages of the University are 
considcrecL It inay be usef\il to note- here ? hcnvever^ that a .197- survey 
of fticulty menibors -and adjninistrators sho>;ed a decidedly jioixed level ol 
satisf? ;tion "by both groups vath t]ic overall structiire p.nd operation of 
e;overnance at the Uiiivei\oity.->'- The sources of satlsfacbion or dissatis- 
faction about overall toiiversity governance are probably mny. It :lc 



TabD.e .1 



lo Are you satisfied Trith the overall 

structiu^e and operation of • Facul'-.y {%) Adiiiin:? stratioh (%) 

■ governance at the University? ' (N^103*1 (N^99) 



Yes 39^8 h9o'3 

l^o 31.1 33.3 

Not sirre 25.2 13.1 

Ko response 3.9 ^--O 



Interesting to note in tl^-is connection that the great mjorit;^'- of faculty 
do not attend Senate meetings (Carroll, 1972:?+2)5 and that the reason 
v\oBt frequently given for this lack of attendance f-i-} that nothing;; very, 
important is discussed or r ;cided there. Some fac-uJLty ii^ay be satisfied 
to have the t.op aduKLnistr:i'.iun "rttn the sha^f'' 'vmile they attend to their 
omi concerns, -^vhile others may feel that their voices should have '::^ovo 
i3f^.ct. Both facility and admi3fii strati on anay agree or dis^^^gree vrith the 
directions that thi^ Ur'-iversity seeins to be ta?d.ng«. Budgetary consider- 
ations are certainly a p.i-iiiiar3^ focus which i-rlll nov; be baleen up in con- 
nection v-.ath University resources ♦ 



Resoii.rces 

Reading the Chancellor ^s Report of 1972 and scanning other documents 
and inventories of University xjro£:;rams and activities 5 it' is so?r!ot:unes 
dlf'ficuK: to believe that the University does not have practically unljjnited 
monies to put to use at wil3.« In fact, however^ funding for the institu- 
tions of higher education in the nation has becoAe increasingly probler-iatic p 
and -Pittsburgh is no exception as subject to deinands to economii^e.-?^->^->^ 
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•>"-These results az^e from randora samples of the faculty and of the 
administration at Pitt« See Holbert H. Carroll, op* cit , ^ p. 33- 

">^-^-In 'I972, a raotion \nits made and passed in the Senate to appoint 
a coiiimlttee . CO find A^ays of making this body more central to the decision- 
making process, . 

'Y-A-^rjn fact, nevrs'i^aper clijjpings for conteivt analysis in connecti.on 
with this research shov? that there has been a yearly financia.! crisis 
^ since the inception of UUIP, 
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In 1973 5 ^ cr3..'^in bius developed botli rcj'ei'al and state goyer:o;TU;ntr> have 
c''-?orcvj,j::ed strpj.^oru rsif^-niiicantly . Thcr-.e ciovelop:r:eni.s L^liould not Ijavo cc^irie 
as ;iiuch^ol* a ::^ur]xrlt:a ^ hovover, particularly -ivith respecl: 'bo tlie ntato 
{].ovoi-ninont . A^^ early a« 1971 > ^ task force o£ t]}c Uyilvor^lty Jr^onato vru:ni 
aJxeady looiilri^ into t)}*:? ^oabtoi* oi' xacuJ.ty proauctivity 'because it 
oljV±aii.3 t}/at the Ui^Jvorclty t/^s laeirif^ decline in piilu.ic ::;op]:'ort, 
reOectod in the coiijhiiixrtri of 8o:>te le^j;i^;latorS;; v/hich corjld eat Into :its 
rer^ovtrce?: : . 

Thio effort reflected the aneo.sy feelin.r< 
that an e:fa of jiiodect affluence for hicher 
education l^as ex.ic].ed ar^d tha.t nor e x>-Gcise 
me:ii:Xi:ce{=} c:C fo.culty iprodMCtlvlty are ii^o^'lt- 
able* The e>r[perie;aces of rec^ent years of 
pubj.ic eolIe,ye^^ and imiversitle.s In SD}r;e 
Etcitcs^ vr)iere rjt?i.r>dard3 of productivity hcwe 
been developed^ i:'hou.ld corifirri^ the necessity 
for facuiLty niejiii^er^ to anticipate ]^iore precise 
r;t^na=^,rd;2 at Pitt i^.ad to pre;js for a ;3t;ton{^^ . 
poiuitive voice an their developraent, 
(Carrolli 1972 :?0) • * ' 

Sentlnientr.; concerning i]:i.eq;aity my in part reflect rec).ctions to p6;riod:ic 
proddiiio: u'oont the need for ecc-fnornyo the need, to increa.,'^:;e fc?,culty pro- 
ducir-ivit^-t'. and no on^, in the far.'.e on the exp^.n.sive aiid optiiniwtic n.o/tv ^ 
of the report.'^ on the development of the lii-iivcr,sity\^5 arban dii:"ienr;ion. 

■ U:aiver.sity jfrjeinberrfaio gro'aptJ jnay vrell vvonder -i-rhethei' the h'niversity 
is not r^iph.oning off rnoniey for novr prograiVi3 at the expense of old oi?es. 
In point of fact^ hovreverj niost of ' the Uaxver.vity budget ±b pre-allocatt^d 
and carfjnot be shifted aroraid even by order of the Chancellor. In 
la.imchin£:^ the urb:;,n dinien.sion^ Pitt had little budgetary leeway to 
promote ncii>r efforts* „ Many of the centers, institutes, o.nd pro^^;ra.r.}>] ^ 
establij:;hed and nevr.. doperjd in Iaj;*g»e part if not entirely on outside 
fimdlng. This dependence on "soft r/ioney" is e>:treinely h.elpful in aug- 
r/ientinp; the budget vrhen the social clirnate ±s favorable, but can caxxse 
severe strain?, vrien ai-g^nif leant aourceci v-ithdravr' support . ' J>ependt^.nc'^ on 
soft raoney^ v^rich .might reasr::are some interested ^perGons- as to the uriu of 
Univer.sity fiujdL: , is not stressed in the -Chancellor ^ s Re-port and its 
importance -vrould. ].i.ardl:y be a'p]:>a>rent to the avera-^e reader ^ Beyond the 
v.^.e of soft monies 3 the University has had to sp^read it .self thin, and has 
had recoiirr-je^ in (sorae instances }:no\m to tiie research team, to the use of 
'limited fimding or "seed money'' to ^tart * ne'v'?- urban progir'ams v/hicli^^'VfMi'e/ 
iuia;ble to ipi'ocure immediate adequate oiitside furiding. Caie nevr University 
Center for Urbaia I-ie^^earch is a case in -point. The University hc-u? a^-^reed 
to provide some, financial s\ipT;ort for the first -thr/ee ^'-e-arv'-U but anticirrates- 
that the Center vrill tlion be able to mana^^e its ov/rj su'ppor't (Ke;port ot t)ie 
Clianoel^i.or ^ 197^ : 23 ) iho present xtinding from Pitt is quite limitevdj 
and the Center mu;rt seek additiona.1 ot^.tnide funding to- carry out i.ts 
present goals ^ 
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The seed moDoy policy may be iiserul in initiatj.ng vorthvrliilo effortJi, 
but it also freq;aevrbly in\^olveG a ''simc or s-i'iim^' approach: either pro^joct 
or progra-rn loadcrf.: establish outsn.cie fiVipport t-rit]iin a limited pei'iod or 
the activity- must ceayse^ Two of tlie projeets chroniclod by UUIP :iia?/ 3erve 
to illustrate this point. One of the outreacVi projects, Pi'ojcct Riglit 
Start:, sv?aa::. As described earlier in this report, hov,^evcr- one of the. 
costs was that tiie director, a clinical psychologist, beca^ue diu"ing lacst 
of the early phase of the project a lYu'id-raiscr and ]Dropo^:;al-'vn?ite.r* 
Beca^use lie TjaB cone brained to concentrate on the probleiii of iUJidingj his 
profesoio.naj. shill;i5 could not be i\3j.ly utilized I'or prir.-iary project 
objectives. On the other hand 5 tlie Coirirramity Goals Prode;':t, after an 
initial successfi:! effort to impD.einent the first sta^y- of its pl'ans, 
so,r>vj at lea«t i:.i teriiirj of being able to rnove on to its original c->rpli- 
.cit long-ra>ige objectives, l^o alternative backers foi^ the project we?.'e 
fouJid after the Foi-ojQis ^ althpugli Man;^' p30.»ticipant3 felt tliat the activity 
should be contri.nued. Tae research staff for bUIP do not have data shovr- 
ing hoir raany prograins have been laimched on a-^^'sniporary UniversitiJ- 
►support basis and^ of these,- hov many vere*^ eventually discontjjuied* It 
£eo]:io cleai.-j hoi-revo^'r., that investinf--; seed jDoney invo].ves riok-taking^ 
an-'' that the Univer^-ity in.ll share the bj.arne for faiJ.iires'. Insofar as 
it depends on soj:'t Jiioney and lirniteci i\inQing;, then^ the luoban di)nensio?i 
of the University is not securely established, a fact vmich may be obscured 
from possible supporters both inside and outside the University* 

Tlie budgetary constraint.-^ on the University ^at tbis time are also 
reflected in cutbacks which occjxred' for the Office of Pevelopiuent and 
Alurrtni Affairs and for the Office of Kevn^ and Publications dxuring 1972 e 
Indeed, given tne need for inci'oased financial and ?noral snpTiyort,, it 
seems most ji-onic that a m.'iversity . x^ressed hard for resom^ces to i\il- 
fill a new role, should feel obliged to reduce monies to precisely those 
a.reas traditionally so usei\il to the University along the diane3"iSion of 
sux)port mobilization^ It would seem that there could be no bette:r illus- • 
tration of the "tight money" situation-. Ironically, too, the A],i;iani Office 

■ -^-ras given the responaibi3,ity for managing an additional large fand'-raising 
di^ive despite the face that its staff had been reduced by one-third.-" 
Both offices, of coiu^se, had to reduce their activities which cire directly 

■ relevant for University-'c6Mmini"ty relations. 

Both inside and outside the University, there have been many wl'io have 

■ 'orged that the University had other resources, besides money, which cou-ll.d 
be brought tc bear on iai:)an problems. Facility and students coi;ld use 
their knovrlr dge and exj^ertise in voJ.untary engcigement in corcmuiiity service" 
activities. Indeed" -there are tbiose in both groups V7ho do .t.o engage, a,nd 
at first glaj:}ce5 it seems reasonable to assuD^e that if more could be 
mobilised to do the same^ j.ncreased services could be provided at no 
extra cost. Farther reflection, however, suggests, that under present 
circuiastances > this Tjossibility is not rea3-istic. To take the faculty 
situation first, a recent study, ordered by the Penj:isylvo.nia state 
legislature, sliowed that Pitt fo.cnlty were averaging over 57 hours a 

week fulfiJling their professional responsibilities. This heavy work 
load m.ust be combined vrith responoibilities in the faculty's jxriva^te 
lives. At present, the University offers few incentives for vpiunbary 
activities* Were the University to give 'Mrhne off" for interested 
facility, it wo\iI.d only.be faced with the need for additio2.]al pcL-rsonnel 
which would again cost more money. Other incentives, such as the 

O 
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recognition of volimtary contriVAitlons in cont;icIeriri£^ ivroiriOtionG arid 
raises 5 are also not "bciilt inl^o the system « What a faciLLty member does 
for the coraniunity on his ovn incentive is regarded as a personal ratl^er 
than a professional -contribution. 

Tlie student popiJ.ation also faces, problems in connection with tlr.ie 
and educational adveoicernent. Most Pitt students are I^ill-tilnie.^ and veiy 
mair.r'also *\'?-ork part-ti3ue to defray their o\7u expenses. -In laany of the 
professional! schools internships or other e:<periential learning progj*ams 
do get students into cojmiimiity activities *\'rhich are part of the ciu*ri- 
culujTi, For the jnost part^ ho^revcr; "comraui'iity service" on the i^art of 
stiidents has to b^-, on their ovm Initiative and earns 3ieither credits nor 
dollars. Most students slriply do not feel they can afford voluntary 
activities on top of tlielr other responsibilities; even vrhen they have an 
interest in this direction. Tiie pressures exerted by interested students 
for introduction of such activities into the curriculuja have not been 
widely successfiU.. Tne Stude^rb Consi^iltant Project^ r.evj.ewed in detail 
earlier J is a good exy^inple. Project leaders have not yet been able to. 
have the voluntary activities of the studo3'jts inte^>ratod into curricaU.'mn 
cr^edit even thougli the utility of the project seems to have been demon- 
strated by the i'es-j;)onse of the coimnxuiity members it vras designed to 
serve. Without course credit^ students have. found it very difficult 
to invest their energies into the project activities at the level required. 
After the ,initial phase 5 it \m,s decided that money had to be f oimd to pay 
student consultants* a stipend for time expended, since most of those., 
j.ntcrested could not get along without some recular income. It 
impossible for the busines:- students to manage a l^u].! a,ca.demic load^ a ' 
part-tiirie pa;y:Lng Job; and a time-coiisiBiiing volimteer effort. The 
UniveDPSity Tras a,ble to offer the project a small ajr^ount of space and 
other resources^ but money for student supi^ort had to be foimd outside 
the University. ' ■ 

In its e>r|xuisionary drive to implement an \n"ban dimiCnsion^ the 
University has also been g?:'eatly handicapp'^d by a lack of space. Hie 
enormoiis grovrth of the sbadent po;pulo,tion fol.loirlng state -rela.tedness^ 
^vhich also I'ecxuired a mai'ked increase in other persoimqilj has put great 
stress on physical facility use. ■ The events o,ccompan;^ring campus expan-- ' 
sion greatly retarded efforts to provide sufficient space for .University 
activities. In cases vrhei^e cramping v?as particularly acute, recou:i:'se 
>ras t8.Lon to rental space. Tlij.s not only increased budgeting problems 
but also meant that University iCaculties -^-rere scattered, and coordination 
efforts to alter and improve ciu-^rlcixla ^rere Impeded. In the case of 
nevr programs or additions to old ones sponsored from the outside ; the 
use of rental, space meant a loss of ovex'head fo3:* the University and 
sometimes^ eA'flzvjQxd administrative arrangements. Tlie University^Urban 
Intel" face Progi-am, for examrj-^-G ? has been lodged in t\ro offices, separ- 
ated by severa3. cit^/ blocks ^ cai^sing co3imiimj.cc^/oion and administrative 
problems. Even vrere the use of D-^ental space an optimal soli^tion^ there 
is simply not enou/_^h money in the bud^^:et fo.r the university to continue . 
its building plG,n 3 5 m.aintain its present facilities, and provide adequai^e 
funding for- rental. As a rer/j.lt. space is over\rtiliii;ed: faculty of ben 
have to shs.re already tight cjuar te:.'.'Sj, and there Is seldom any p.lace for 
students, even those irorking as toachij}g assistants. The University 
wo.rned tlie faculty that it vould be unable to provide additional research 
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siDace in 1971 .<» yc^'fc it is difxi;::ult to i^/ia^ine ho\^ the m:'bcin dijneiision caii 
be iirjp-LeJTjeirt; eci fiurther vTlthcut research &.rid reseai^'ch operations need space. 

All things considered J then, the Universitjr^ s inovcs have taken place 
■imder euh^ernci co.ndil'.ions vhich do not seom to he veil imderstood by those 
■who co2Tbribute to its support. But besides the inaueqmey in rc^ouroer-; . 
thcjre are other problems in th.e support syctein vrtiich -nave to do vith the 
Universii:.y* c legitimate responsibilities vhich riiyice it difficiCit both to 
mobili^:;e adequcibe resoxirces and oi'ganize cV.id iriirdeKiCnt baaic changes. 
In this connection; some of the vievs of internal constituencies oi* the 
University mil bj considered next. 

Per?^onnel: In recent years 5 many boohs and articles lia;v"e been 
mitten abcat the univer-sifcy and its internal probleivis. Most of the 
m'^iters heave taheii the position that the conflicts /have occurred- largely 
b^cicause "the University*' \ras ret^istant to chan^^e* Although the University 
of ?ittsbu^7^h has been relatively pcacei'ul compared to sohi'n universities j 
there he.s certainly beeii considerahie, albeit lovr-lieyed^ eirguinent over the 
directions v;hic;h the Univ^ersity was tailing or shou-ld tc^he. Program research., 
ho^.vever^ did show* that internal constituencies nevertheless co-uld dejnon- 
strate complete consensus on vrhat should.be the University's major priorities. 

To the four groups surveyed by Carrcir- — students, faculty,, a.di.iinis-' 
t2:ators5 and trustees — the responses of the aluiiini froni the survey conduclred 
by UUIP have .been added for the table on the follov^ing page. The alurani 
are considere.d-a '^boxmdary'^ group,^ still having some stake in the University's: 
future", and:nnaking both direct and indirect inputs into University gover- 
•na.nce;> and"^bherefore vill be considered botji here said ^mder linkages. Tlie 
table shoAfs that the five groi^pSj and acvaai.ly it \r6.s a very large K}a;jority- 
of all five groups ^ agreed that the first tvro goals^of the University v/ere 
to provide a high quality four -year under giraduate education and to provide 
graduate* and professional and technical training. A clear majority of all 
groups except the alunmi;, chose research as the third priority for the 
University/ For all grou-ps^, two of the new goals ^ so strongly emphasisied 
in recent official policy^ conducting prograriis to allevi.ate ills in urban 
areas* and conducting remedial and uipgrading prograjns for those deprived of 
adequate educational opportunities, vrere plainly secondary to more tradi-. 
tional goals. This does not at all mean that some members vithi'n these 
■groups are 3'iot very inuch cortimitted to nev^er goals, but it does indicate 
vrtiat, in the minds of the gxeat majority surveyed^, must be protected ■ 
above all else. ' ■ . 

The Faculty : The University particularly needs the support of 
its membership groups if it is to operate successiUlly. Ue have no direct 
data on the morale of adminislra'ators and faculty at Pitt. The Carroll 
findings reported under ^'Leadership", hovrever, shovr that only about half 
of the adminisurators surveyed are satisfied 'vrifh the overall "governance 
of the University. This suggests some reservc.tions in this groiip about - 
policy direction. -AJ'nong the faculty, satisfaction is far lov-rer thaji ajuong 
adminstrators — only 31 per cent of those saj-ipled are satisfied v/ith the . 
overall governance of the University. 
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•>Tnese data vj'ere collected in 1970 and taken fro'm: Carroll, op, cit, 
Api^endixeG, Section V* , . ~ 
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Question; Below are sonie of the possibl-e- goals the Universil:y of Pitlisburgh 
might pursue, Suppose you were in a position to make vital 
administrative decisions at Pitt, how V7ould you rank thd^'' following., 
suggested goals? Please assign the number (1) to the one you feel' 
is most important, the number (2) to the one you feel . is next . most 
important, all the v;ay to the number (9) for tlie least important, 
Please assign a different number to each goal even though you may 
feel some goals are very close in relative importance* 



Ranks Assigned By: 



Provide a high quality four 
year undergraduate education 



Alumni Students Faculty Admitiistrators Trustees 



Provide graduate and profes- 
sional and technical training 
(doctors, Ph.D.'s, adminis- 
trators, public health 
specialists) 

Extend human kno\^?lGdge 
through research 

Provide for parttime 
adult evenings degree...^7oyc 
and study 

Conduct programs to alleviate 
ills in urban areas 

Conduct remedial and upgrading 
programs for those deprived 
of adequate educational . . 
opportunities 

Provide undergraduate 
technical and professional 
training programs (under 
graduate busiriesls";^ social 
v;ork, .atLcJ 



'6 



Conduct' training programs in 
other countries in such* 

■fieldsj aQ' education," 
enginc^Si^Lng J health 



Provide consulting and 
training services for 
governments , business j social 
agencies 5 etc. • 



Yet the. facultyj vrho exercise the teo^ching cmd research f"U2ieoio3-LS-y are 
obviously the motst crucial inemherr.; in co.rrjrins oat the go:xls einphasi'^e'd by 
!*ho -publi.cB nrunp.led. It vrould not' be at all suirprisinf-; if facility iriGra:ie 
vras not very Irigh. The I'acuJLty have been the targets of )nany oj? the corn- 
plaiTroi aiid exhortations: to change ^ vrithout mach help in the wdj ot dcm 
rezonvcec-^ and incenbire.''j. On the contrary, recent year?? have .seen pz-er.^- :reo 
to increase teaching, loads , threats to autonojay in hiriiig and firin:' 
practices J increasing strictu>'es fox- sniall but rnultiplyilng economies 
and. ccvTiparatively lev/ pay increases. In a recent issue o.f the l<lo\r York 
Sunday Tx^ries (iCay- 1973)? it ivas repoi^ted that acader.dc facilities in the 
nation received only about half the rate of pay raise of th?. avc^raffe 
vrorker :ln the Un:l ted P/lates. At th:is v/riting- fac:ulty at ri.tt have, been 
earned by the adji'vi.niBtration that t]ie nevr budget does not e\''cn permit cost- 
of-living increo.ses as it. novr stands » lr.\ times of high inflatioii, this 
necessarily meajis a reduced standard of living for faculty inernbers and 
their fojailies. 

Nevertheless 5 our data shor that faculty have been very mi^ch involved 
in deve"Lopin(^ nevr com-ses and intJeed revj.sing entire curricula, foJig 
liours 'hi coirmdttee iaeetings have produced 3nore flexibility for stude^its 
and a. decrease in required courses. All of these efforts have been 
fostered oby the oncouraGicmiont of the adoiinistration on the one hand and 
the deraandr: of the students on the other. However 5 many of the ..faculty 
have had serious reservations about the changes anci whether they are 
actually benefitting students. 

Of particulcu- concern "..as been tlie inc>:'eased heter6£,;eneity of the 
student population in ter:;... of prior education and background. As ]io,s 
been seen^, most facility pu.L top priority on ujidergraduate teaching, . 
Yet tiie conditions u:i:ier inore in.c3,usive enrollments can be f:a.istraLin{^» 
Pitt doeb lisve some rejiiedia.l prograiTJS for stud.ents vho rec[uire specia,! 
tutorJ.ng, bu-t the proi^;ra-ais are only sufficient for the more extx-er/ie 
cases. In informal talks ^ facu3-ty incjnber after faciut^/ inonber has cited 
the problems of baiicUing undergraduate courses when the students' taking 
the same course are very varied in terms of motivation, interests ^ arid 
cuiali float ions, ' Vfaat maybe ''repetitive" for some students is too 
"advanced and technical'^ for others in.the;^ame classroom. Often the 
facuj^ty member feels obliged to siirjpJJ.ify his aTrproach^ thereby alienatixig 
more sophisticated students vrfio share his interests and decreasing the ■ 
rewards In teaching for hjjnself . 

utudent evaluatio2is are another recent device t,o measure faculty 
effectiveness 5 but they have in many cases .only add^d to the confusion 
about student expectations. The Fsycholo^^f tepart2:^ent at Pitt pi'ovides 
opportunities for students in the College of Arts and Sciences to rate 
the courses they take and the faculty v/ho , teac:h' them rmd publishes the 
resu3.ts. The professor bo evaluated is quite often confronted with a 
"normal curve" t^*^' response distribution. Students in the siune 



^vMany universities are addressing this prol.)3.em. See, for example 5 
Kenneth A. T'eldrian and Theodore ?j, Hewco^rib, '^1;^ Jjimx'.ct of Col].ep,e on 
B'ttLdents, Vol^r^^g I^ ^an Francisco: ' doss ej/"-- Bass"., 'liic7^''l$G^;''''8^ 
Bnrton Claj,^k, M!i£ij^I^'^ Chicago: Chandler 

Publishing Company ^ l^Gz. 
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coiu'se" with the saiao profonsoi^ are divided into i;hose vriio thiiilv the coiLrse 
•is e-^c^'^:Lle.r3t^ those -;fho thlnlv it is poor., and those ^i^rho rate it somewhere 
in the middle. Bringing a vri.der segment of society into the student X-^op*^- 
lation fosters a demand for diversity which . is not compatible with eeono- 
mizing in teaching loadc^ indeed quite the reverse. 

The isarAi bovravX increased uroan i.nvolvement has brought more stiidents 
into cojia^minity activities, particularly in the "graduate schools, although 
a few undergraduate departments are moving in this directiqn as well. 
The University-Urbcui interface Program conducted a survey of under ,?;rariuate 
.departments and intex'viewed... faculty and adjiiinistrators in some of the 
pi^ofessional schools concerning such iDrograms »*>'■ All of the 'perscn;oel 
interviewed were'' generally favorable to trends which shovred a decidedly 
higher uarban emphasis and an increased use of inner city placement sites 
as the foci of anternship and other "experiential learning'' progra.ms. 
But they also stressed the resource problems v?"hlch made the programs 
difficult to implement, at least in the perceived most desirable manner. 
Uppermost was a need for more faculty to supejtr\.'"ise students and coordinate 
efforts. How oo evaluate student performance in altered or new programs 
effectively vras also an area which ^^s deamed to need more time and tho\ight 
than was c'arj:'ently available. "Moving out into the comjnunity" on a larger 
scale, then, is accomplished when faci^JLtj^- are in short supply with the 
attends.nt strain of potentio.lly "'losj.ng control" of student activities 
, and progress* There are other problem''^ in this area vis-a-vis the 
community which will be revievred under ].inliages* 

The preliminary urban iT'ventory collected by UUIP showed that many 
faculty are- responding to community neede^-. irith activities ranging from 
sem.inars and ccnsiili.tations > through applied research vrrxlch provides 
information to . coj/imunit^? groups , to the actual carrying out of service 
prograjns in the community/*. Probab.ly the last najaed activity is the most 
difficult to accom^plish because of its muiti -purpose nature irhich com- 
bines lea.rning and research with service, VJe have seen that for I^oject 
Right Start J. the Student Consultant Project , and the Clarif^ving Environments 
Laboratories 5 the directors have had to devote large amounts of time to 
fiscal and administrative activities since there \ms "no one else" avail- 
able to take care of such matters. This diversification creates an over^ 
load on key persons and a dr*ain on the impleraentatidn of the desired • 
pi^ofessional services. Such an overload necessarily heightens the possi-- 
bility of difficu-lties or even failure since some of the 'many intricate 
tasks involved in getting established may be neglected. 

On the whole ^ it appears that many fa-culty have accepted the ad2nini- 
strative policy which stresses the ixchan dimension, at 3.east to the point 
of cujf^ri'nLliun overhauJ. and innovation* Some;, indeed^, have gone consider- 
ably,- further and the muJtiplicity of activities j.s iiripressive. At the 
same time^ there is reason to thitik that facuJLty itiorale is being lowered 



-^^A summary of the findings from these interviews can be found in:. 
Michael Sugg^ ^^^i^lg-i^i^^Q'^ .^'-^^ Experiential Learning. University of 
Pittsburgh: University-JrbLin. Interface ProgT&jri^ J.;ay, 1973 j Part II j 
pp. 62-7- w. 
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in the face oV oxitlclsu tm:} the tVire.^.t oi- restrictionfi: on the one ha^.d, 
and the lack of ad^.;(ii.iate rei^oirrces aud rev?Tirds on -the other. . .Somo .respon- 
sible faculty rnorr.bcrs opeixly vrorry ohcit ivhat looks like "iiiore" in oxTicial 
-reports t?ljout Pitt must ^ under the eircaviatances • have been accojr^xLUrned 
at c;ost:v ao yet nncalciilari.eci. 

The Students: In recent yearc ^ much of the pressiu^e on the 
University to 'becoriie jaore "relevant" and ei^alitariau has been coining 
froin students, "Student r/' have often been couLelvcd of in the iriedia Ci.nd 
by student spokesmen an l^ein:^ o:L' orie laind in thoilx' c on cjepti on?:, of "what 
vrould be do^irable .for the i)r Iversity. Our survey of fi- randora san-'ple 
of Pitt students 0'-h39) ^'id j..udced .shovr considerable support for tije 
ne\! trends envp}- ^sized in Ujiive3:sity o.^;Tici.al policy. There vjas no 
complete consentaifj. but cv.bout tliree-iif thr^ of the students in the sainple 
felt t)"j.evb there jjhould bo i"r.o:re courses reflecting urban problems, that 
the fa,culty should beco3r»e Uiore :.nvolved in loc.-?.! affaire^ and that 
students shoiild beceJiie move involved in local, affaii'c, Jirwever; the 
fnwvey did shovx ^iorne clea.vagcs on iniportant dimenrriona in the coirnTiuniiiy 
relationri ivrca. V.'liile 5'^ V'^^ ceryt of the studenL.n thoLU>bt i-be University 
shouJ.d bc'icoii^e involv^id in cJ.lcviatiri/;^ social lilt; in urban orea^;, 30 per 
cent were aga.-inGt tiilf:, tre]-id. A c;ha?;r)er. cleavage evolved in relation 
to \rhether there shoifld be. a >^pecial adBiissions policy for disadvantaged 
studentj;:. Here only per cent r.upported such a -policy^ -^diile hj per 
cent vere against it, 5. 

This Latter poj.nt of. disa.P-'reeiiient --vTithin . the student body probably 
also reflects the ^rromng hetei'ogeneity of tlie student body jnentd.oned 
above in connection \rlt'h fa.cvLlty, Pitt has become ^Aoi-e inclusive j,n 
its. admissions policy* By I97I5 half of the incoming fresb?uen i-iere the 
children of vrorlclnc-class,, non-college edu.c3.ted x:»are;ats. Tne University ■ 
of Pittsburgh — once a virtually a "lily-^.vhite" institution- --novr .bas a 
significant b3,ack population. Disadvantaged students have becVi recruited 
and placed in special tutoi'ing progrejn.s uith imeven, and as yet incom- 
pletely docuinented.^ suc^eess, Some of /bhese st-udeiits have gone fon-rard 
into- rer^u^lar x3rofira:j:!S;, others have dropped out^ and still obhers have 
remained In their Sjpacia.l status lon/^t beyond tlie anticipated period 
needed for "ujDgrb.ding" their academic skills. ^ " ■ 

But the problems in integrating the "nev" an.d the "old" student body 
are discernible. Student drop-out rates are hiGsb a,t Pitt as in un'^v ersi- 
ties across the nation^ Some students at the Uni^versity of Pittsburgh 
feel that the .standards,, and therefore the prestip;e^ of the University 
are decliaiingj/aijd T-?ith thejn tlie value of a diploiar^ from Pitt> Others 
complain tliat cou:?ses are too difficud'.t and t/nat ijrofessors and other 
studojits do not ha'/e the e,>n30sure to the life circumstances of nevier 
typ^es of students to enable them to relate to their needs • One problem 
is that the imat^s media have very much em^jhasized the advantage.sj of a' 
higher. ed"ac:ation for eeonomi.c life chances » Consequently;, many stx^.dents 
are motiva-ced to attend a university for a "ticket to success^' (Burton , 
1962:237-^13)* Althougji this is understandable, at' the s^^^i^e tjjiie a partial 
result is that some students are cominfj; .to colle£i;es and )miversities \7ith 
little i>rior prepar^^.tion for v/hat .four years of highier education entails 
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and, conseqi^ently, having a painfiil time of it, 17 or raany reasons^ studeiits 
coirte to Pitt wanting different things and havj.ng different exTiectations 
vhicli put them into conflict not only ^-Tlth faculty but with one another, 
Thus-5 in spite of the apparent support for some of the chan^ijes in the 
University^ there are obviously significant proportions of students vho 
are alienatou. discouraged, or "both* 

The student population declined slightly at Pitt during the last 
. o.cademic year and al;:io tipped slightly again tovjurd middle-class students j 
rather than the even split between working-- class and middle-class staidents 
in freshman enrollments in 1971 # Enrol]jnent is e>cpected to decline some- 
what more sharply for the next academic year. Part of the reason is the, 
withdrawal of tuition grants at the federal level, /mother reason may 
be the realization that achieving a B,A, is not a guarantee of a high- 
status Job, The exteno to which increasing numbers of college graduates 
can be absorbed into the economic ' system has not been carei\illy thoiight 
out^ and hew graduates have found themselves driving trucks ^ working in 
factories, poraiding typemdters ^ and so'onr-' VJhat decreasing enrollinents 
combined with £i high dropout rate will mean to the futiore of miiversities 
like Pitt which 5 after all;, do receive a significant proportion of their 
monies from tuition is problematic » It does appea^r that universities 
face a more competitive future in appealing to a declining market. Hiis 
is in sharp contrast to the expansionary situs^tion in the recent past, 

■ ' "^i^G University-Urban Interface Programme survey of alum3:3i->^^- 

showed support for Pitt in sense that members expressed pride in the 
University, and belief in it;^ future. But the alumni also had reservat.ions 
about the administration of the University. Only thoiight that the- 

adnunistration at Pitt vras doing a fine job, while a ver>.^''hi'gh 39*3% 
said that they had no opinion on this statement. Other findings sbov.^ed 
that alizinni were particx^larly worried about the University's efforts to 
.increase enrollments in order to include those foamier ly excluded. The' 
great majority approved of this policy ^ but only if it could be jjrQplemented 
without i^npairing academic standards, 

FiQ.ny of the alimmi felt that they had insufficient information about 
University j)olicies and progr*am3. Concern with standards was strongly 
related to reservations about the UniVGrsity\s urban dim.ensio5a when cross- 
tabulations wore made from the data with, the relevant questions. Like 
the students J the alumni were sixlit in their ^ opinions on items in the 
questionnaire which were related to the tirban dimension. Only 30 per cent 
favored a sj)ecial admissions policy for disadvantaged students , while 



•-To quote V]endell V. Harris in an article in the Chronicle of 
• Higher Edilcatlon on January 15 1973: ."Both the iijmiediate economic 

value and the social prestige of a college degree are diLminishing, These 
ma;^^' have been morally false values ^ but thej^. have nevertheless been 
demonstrable values, and they have been compelling values for a great 
number of students, 

■x-X'The s'urvey consisted of a stratified random sarople of 3^000 alumni* 
939 (32 per cent) retu:rned completed questionnali^es* The fixll results of 
' ^ the survey may be foimd in I^lartha Baum and Bai^bara Jameson, A Survey of 
pn thej\.:iu:nni of ■J":;];^- of Pittsbin:-r:gi^ University of . Pittsburgir/ 



[}8 per co]j1; vroxe.. ac^^^lnst t]rls pracbjcc. FoTty-one per cent of l;l:je almiini 
,':;aropIcci fe.lt that tLo University shoiiJ.d ]:ilay a larger role in o,llcviaLivjg 
/:,ocia3. iJ.l.s^ but 3^ par corrb were a{salnf;t this. There \ra:3j hov^ever^ 
f3tron{rer trapport for jnore courses rel'lectin?i concern vii:.h urban TU'oolcir.r.; . 
for jyer cent of the ajauimi favored such courso;^ a,nd o}ily 20 per cen.t 
v/ere a^yubiGt thi.:; trend* .AJ-i))n.ni iiatpport for the facitli-y vras iiigliei- t?5an 
foi' tiie o.diniirij3t:j'ation. Fifty-six vev cent of tbe sarax^le thonghb that 
Pit I facrJ.ty wciice: v.^ejl-'riualiaTied and resjjonirihOj?'; Af^ain^ a fairly hit:h 
pcfrcenta^e, 32 per- cent^ bad no opinion in thir^ area. 

In inforinal ta.!!:;?., 4ne.n"t*l;ei-'.i of" the /-jA'inni Association CoT-aicil exprorjoed 
ntirprise tlia^t, the survey resiH.ts shov/ed tl.-e liior.t r/apport for facnlt^y-aiaong 
t}ie youngop.t group of aJ.L)v:ni--those vjho'iiad most Dreeently been stiideirus iri 
the Unj.vcr;-.ii:.y. Aluirni Cknmoil meiijbers tl'iovzgiit that this groux* \-;*ould be 
the least f.avora]>lo ho the faciuty becanse.the riiany jub^^b iijedia reports on 
student dir■:^:atisfaction in recent yearf:;« This dirjcatiGfaction apxrarently 
has not l^een as vridesprcoci as Yiciri heora i3idicated;) but a satisfied nrajority 
of Bbudents has received little x:)ublicity* It n::rv be added^' hovrever. 
that the yoimr.esi; t^:;roup of al'L'^jnnn. y^cre the least sivppor'c-ive of the 
ad.rai:aistj.'ation;, irjidicatinij less trust in luiiversity governance aiaong tlie 
recent graduates. 

-llniversity alnjirni can he very helpful for the . institution \s imac'e 
when they are sirpportive of the alina. mater. UUIP siu^vey results seem to. 
indicate that Pitt alutnni are supi^ortive but vrith__sovi]e_ reservations , 
Alvonrui share a ljniverRity\i; is.ck of it^ and o, conce:^'n vrith 

acG.deiriic standards particularly Is a ;[3otentia2. trouble spot—i-f i-t ccuir/ot 
be 3.1.1oviated. The youngest group of aliirand. whicli is the l^^iast x>c)sitive" 
tov?ard the adiriinis traction also fcmio to *L?e t}..ie lovest in active 
involveinent in the Aliumni Association. Tnis decline in supiport and 
involvement ai.oong younger alurnni coiild be a signaJ that Pitt will need. 
to vrork to jnaintain its prestige vith this, group in the futui^e. 



Or B an i a t i o3 1 

The x^recedins i^^-^gCiS have deiiionst rated that the ux-ban drbnension of 
the University is not fully ''institiitiona.liiied'' in the sense that it 
receives the coiriplete support oi' member shix^ groups. Although official 
policy has stressed involvement in luban probleras as a challen/^e the 
University iraist njeet^ le9.dership i'a the University is Xfiore a master of 
influence than aixthority. The degree to vrhich the various dejp'artments 
and schools can be constrained to follovr directives is limited, particu- 
lar.ly in the case of innovcations ^'fiich may be seen as conflicting \rlth 
established i>riorities. In bhe interviews vitli hey adjainistrators in 
University-'Corn^Tivmity relations , the scope and authority of any given 
adjninistrato'i' with respect to action on- an issue vras, a recu:rring thejne* 
Tliere is evidentl;/ consj.derable ambiguity over the def^ree to which others 
must be consulted before any irnxil-eTientation is atter'.qroed, the apxorox3i'iate 
people to include in decision-JTiakingj ond the overlaiJ between one ofi:ic^ 
or position with' otliers. Schools and dei^artnents cherish a certain 
autc .omy and reserve the right to evoke thei:r ovni specialized suhgoals,. 
Adniinistrcators vjere avr^ire' of — ciJ..tbou-^h not always coriixO.etely syi-TpatVietic 
to — this "sensitivity" among the internal mei^^bership of the University. 
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There ii; a very high rate of tiirnover cunong both administrators and 
facility at Pitt vrlrlch may produce a cli.inate idiere it is difficult to 
evolve consensus and establish a ^'Univer3ity-vide'' coinrnitjTienb to new goals. 
For exsjnple J Carroll reports that only -{^ per cent of the faculty present in 
1965-66 remained in ■1970-71 (Carroll, 1972:331). "^he tuiniover vas lovjer 
for this period among temxred faculty^ buc still 3^1- P^r cent of this group 
left the University. 

At the sa?iie time, the turnover rate iiialv.es for opportunities to recruit 
nev; iJiembers vho are already committed to exi m^ban dimension and v:ho ropreseni 
the disadvantaged. Indeed^ nev?- offices have been created to facilitate 
certain urban goals ^ llge Office of Urban and Comivn.uvity Services , created 
in 1969 and soon placed on a ''hard money'' basis as a permanent arm of the 
University, has a mission of reaching out 'into disadvantaged sectors of 
the comrramity to attempt to relate commimity needs to available sei'vices 
ill the University, The Office of Affirmative Action vras also established 
to promote the recruitment of blades and women and to {^arantee thein 
equal opportunity in the Univer si. ty system. Both of Ihese offices are 
under black leadership. J/jany individual .schools a.nd departments have 
also recruited vri.th a particular vle\T to the urban dli'noision. For example, 
to. Taylor -J dii'ector of Project Right Starts VTas especially chosen for . 
his interest in and cjualifications for providing urbari services, Never- 
theless, in vievr of the findings that the iu;ban dimension does not ha,ve 
top priority with University people, it is understandable that recruit- 
ment has mostly been carried, out in accordance with the accejpted norms 
of gue-lifi cation. In spite of some new f^;uidelines for faculty recriirlt- 
ment with some "teeth" in them, it is still the ^Individual school or 
depart^nent rather than tiie University administraitive leadorship which 
makes the decisions on hiring and firing, salar^r raises and promotions. 
A University j.s simply not or(?;a,nised in a fashion "^rhich permits the 
authorization of radical change from the top# To alter thj.a structure 
would dramaticall;y effect the traditional valiies centering on professional 
autonomy and freedom to disagree. 

Vie do not have data which would tell lis directly about the chief 
loci of supx^ort for the urban dibnension vrithin the complicated University 
structuTe, but in term^j of a^ctivities certain professional schools are p 
definitely in the vanguard. Many of them are precisely those which have 
a tradition of ccmDao^ity involvement and service « This tradition is 
simi:)ly being interpreted somewhat differently in the light^of cont'^mporary 
urban developments. The sui^vey of aluinni reflected tVe coiiLmitment of 
certain, schools v?hen the responses vrere divided up by school of highest 
degree. Large Jaajorities from the School of Gocial Work, the School of \ 
Public irea3.th, and the Graduate School of Riblic G.nd International Affaii\s 
favored the University x^l^ying a larger role in al^Leviating socia3, ills, 
and alumni from these Bezhe schools were also the most fa,vorable toward a 
si^eciaiL admissiotis policy for the disadvantagG^d* Only a minority-- -although 
someti'mes sifa^if leant cne~-of aluimii.from other schools and from the 
College of Arts and Sciences supported either one of these two facets of 
urban involvement. 
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The scnuijnents of tlio aliuiini seemed to be reflected in" the three- 
rschools citjed' s.bove' in te.i^?i}S of recruitment, student progx'^ams 5 and ro?jearch 
and service efforts e Yei:, o.ll three are suffering at the pro^^ent tame from 
.serious c'ai'ba.c3:-s due to recent cm-tailbiients in ''.soft 3noneY*'-nnd tuitiojj 
grants This paradox is evideiitly due to a J.ack of suff-icient • nupjport i}i 
tlis lird^xige ne"l":vror]-. and aceentuatos the danrreii:) inherent in rc:ly'in{^ 
heavily oii Boft -money ;> ar:i the Un-i-v-e^rsity apparently ha^j done vit)i respect 
. to the urbaai dimension^ ■* ; j 

Pitt; like many other univerf^ities^ is facing a more a.URtere b\idget 
i)icture for the year b ahead r Although i;he general public still .seaius to 
hold favorable attitudes tavrard institution?^ of liisber education 5 tteru 
is concern about 'Vaste'% and strong ret^ictance to putting any addition?:^;]:-": 
monies into urrlversity budgets. ' Someliov/* the ]ii(^Gsages being sent out frorn 
universities have failed to. ax-ticulabe suffieieritly the need for additional 

- resou:oce!5 • to biiild stability into the ^^ne\r directions" c The University of 
Pit'brjburgh lias proclo.ijned the pursuit of nevr goaJ.s a.nd chr:'m{7;es in. j;>vo(rrosri 
a>id coini/osition'of pGrsonj:>el.. Bie re3pon>seiS of internal ,^,>;roupiS suggest 
T-adeaproad. difvbolief xh'xt'the University c(in irnjpleuient neif prioritietij 

■ while at the same t:arie mintaining traditional ones fo'r high t(|aching 
^standardfj and bac'ic research vviien it in facing increa^sing pressures to , •. , 
eccnomiise* • • 

Yet official University spokesinen have given the^^contimiing 'jinpres^iion-. 
^ that this iri exacbly what is happei:iing (KexJort of the .Chancellor, 1970 i . 
I97I; 1972)* VJliat Is happening at Pitt is also occuxring in other imi-. 
versitieB across the mi*ti^jVi,> although 3U]Dposedly the econojny is booming >'--^- 
At Pitt;, it has bee3i, reitc.';:-;.ted that th^: arban. djjaension would be iinple- 
)jQented mthout affecting axcejJ-ence in teaching and research. But withoin; 

. a reo>:doring of priorities;, the nvew directions hs.ve been develo;pe.d by / 

spreading University resources very thinJ.y and relying on soft money 
whicli can be rather abruptly vrithdrai/ru . Hopefully the real acco/Trplish- 
iTientti can be .retain.edy but at least soine of the new efforts seem imcertain 
of sm^vival, Pe.rhaps the situation would not -have been alters d*^- but more. 
oiDeri" discussion of the stx^ains placed on --the University in recent years in " 
the course -of reacting to dei/iands for change would have placed it at least. ;, 
in a more ST/an]pathetie position. . ■ ■ . 



•>^The School, of. Pablic. Health has probably been the hardest hj.t . as 
far as can be^ determined at-, "present. Special^ training grants are to be 
phased put over the ne:rt two or three years which iiieans a loss of 30- per 
cent of available student assistance and a severe cut in the budget for '7 
faculty/' General research fXuidiiig for the Graduate School of Pablic; Health 
has dwinciled from .^200, 000 in 1971 to $17,000 this academic year. See: ' 
"Council Hears Cha.ncellor on Fimdjjigj" Univer s ity, T imes ^ February 15 > 19'?3-. 

•'♦">^*-I?or a su.Mn.ary'^on recent surveys of attitudes toward higher educa- 
. tioHj :. v.e: Eoger W;. Heyn;-5 . "Pvonewal^ - Financing^ and Cooperation: Tasks'. 

fca-^ Today."; 5I5'th Annual Meeting;, i\)nerican Cduiicil-on Education;^' October "J^ 1972. 

. j.. . • .. • ■ ^ , . ■ ^ 

•x-3r>^Tliis point is underscored in: L^Jilol Sv .Gxieenberg, /.'Science and -- 
Richard' Hixon . 'He^ryork~^:mes Magazine^ Julie 3.75 1973* v ,„,. 




Tho "^survey rcs'ults reported in connection vdth this study indicate 
ipcertainty o.boiit Universitj'- governance and adiriinis oration, I'his lack 
of fXill confideuce is pi'-obably in part due to the ^'tight money" situation. 
Somev/here in the pastj the time was ripe for a I'lrjTi assertion that Pitt 
could not jnake dramatic new -efforts without* a iTiore secure support base..^ 
Instead, hovreverj a public i^nage of an ever-expanaing inotitutio3i has been 
promoted-. 'Hhe University also is facing distux'bances in sojne of the 
multiple lii&age groups necessary to its development. A review of the 
external social network of the University occupies the next section of", 
this chapter. 



Linkag es " " ; " . ■ . ^ 

It has' been observed that imiversity administrators have to be 
"Janus-faced'^ (Baldridgej- 1971) • Not only do they have to respond to 
internal inembershlp groups j 'but they must also be aware of the per- 
spectives and desires of jiiany external groups. . Increasingly univer- 
sities are supported by public rather than private sources and this 
change serves to multiply the nuiDber- of som?ces to which actoinistrators 

have to be responsive. ' ' _ ' - 

, _ . / ■ -■r^'f^^r — r" ^ ' • ; 

The institution-building framework specifi'es"four different types 
of linkages which, must bq taken into account in the external support- * 
system. To be^^in with ena bling linkages. Pitt^ like many large con- 
temporary universities, haB a complex economic base. In part; it relies 
on student tuition and on^ private sources such as alujnni^ other indi- 
viduals /and foundations, floweverj central fiscal roles are played by 
the 'State of Pennsylvania and the federal .government . UUIP relic3d ' 
chiefly. on content analysis of media for reflections of governmental 
bodies* attitudes toward Pitt. The State began to "play-a ma;jor role ' 
in direct" funding after Pitt became state-related^ and in 1968 a master 
X^lan for exi>a'2ision vras formulated by the Un?.versi'ty and .the General 
State Authority As the enrolLnent rapidly aljnqst doubled^ 'the . plans 
for physical plant . expansion ran into trori.ble. The Oakland coimunity 
and the . city government eventually forced alteratio3is in the plans in. 
1971 which seem to be '^generally acceptable ^ but the ijbdification and delay 
costs were high.- . .Local citi5>iens may have been gratified by the develop- 
ment s 5 rbut the average state taxpayer was incensed by the waste involved. 
In any case; the expansionary atmosphere for institutions of higher 
education vras beginning to luidergo a decided reversal, * The State 
determines" its budget yearly > and the University never Icnovrs from one 
jrear to the nex:t 'exactly how much, it can count' on. Up until 1971 >. 
Pitt had been accustomed to yearly b\idget increments from the State ^ 
but in that'^year State legislators annoUnce"d that there woiJ.d be. a tliree ■ 
3)iillion dollar cut in appropriations to the' Univer^sity of Pittsburgh, 
The cut was evidently related direct].y to complaints from taxpayers alreadj^ 
suffering from, inflationary, inroads .into their incomes* Politicians in ■ 
the. State of Peniisylvania pointed but that: ■ V Sixty per cent of the i:)resent 
budget (^|;3. 2. billion) is being spent for education and that the State 



•'•••Tlie General. State Authority has the I'osponsinility for determining • 
land use and appi*bpriatiohs for r.new facilities in state-supported- institutions. 
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Secretary of Education bar; projcicted a bill;! 0(\ bndr^et in tro next f;:-Vo 
ycar;iw • Ther^; is a i^^rong .i'eeJ.ing in the ].c>;inlaiAU*e iJiat v.''0 arc i!;oinG Uy 
hc'.vv. to cut back Komev/here. A ^^eparate ^iipiii'icant rcsrnctioi^ v;;Ar: 
impoocui on the rstato^.; niedlcal schools. In 197- the nevr "S (:(;.tc JiinircvLuioji 
Secrc:tary (a ^'noh-cdacator'' ) ordcr^:d a U\v>]\ force to f^tudy the Hiiiveif^si ty 
and rcco]ii]ne)iU buof-x/t cuts. I'iie tasK force thcof/it iliero shoiild jjo a 
fcl.& )!iilI:iou ci;rtai;[jiiC;nb , but the University ^var:: able zo retain i\ozl of 
that money by citlnrr ho.r<if^hip3 from tlie I97I cxrt^u, ]:his year si^ate 
legislator^J announced th'it iiuivcrMities ii]ur;t be iield more accoimtuble 
for thG:lr Lcaciiin/' anri rC'i:u-:arch tasks, a?K] ordered a .rurv^iiy ■ to be "i-indt^ic-- 
tahen and completed by Karcb of 'f.973 to doto.rj:rLne the v;-ay in vdiicb I'acttll.y 
time '-fcio bci:?v^ "^pent,. Althougli ^iurvey re;:ailti:^ indir^atod m very h^-^avy 
faculty vork load 5 in thco iTio^^th the liniAcrcity of ritt^.5bnj:'r^h va;;: 

forced 'to announce that all ;;:alarics and hirln/j;G V/cro i'ro:^en- due to nc-f 
rotate budgetary rostrictionc , . • 

It j.^i interesti'-f'j to note in all thif^ tiiat the ;:^tate \r(\z highly i^i.^tru^. 
luental in encourai-in^;; the University to become jr;o:f:'e inclusive in Itz 
enro]Ii:ient practiccrs. ;o?'.r l;ic;i,ilf..rl;/ for ^^Late re:;:ident;.^ The ata':o r^tron ly 
erripiiasizes teachin;>: over other University qjcXs, As tlie SecrctajY of 
Education- recently announced :" ^'Eequireiiients for tenure. pro];:otion^ and 
other forma of reco^^nition sho'ULl.d- reflect the ar-porta^ice we autaeli to 
first-ra-bo teacljin^' In conbraj^jb to the tradj/tional focuK 011 re.serxrcl'].^ 
publishing 5 and length of fi;erv".ice. 1 am very, skeptical of the kind and 
quality of re^searcl?L that goe.s on in. academic J.ife. Very liivtle 01' it 
has to do vilth the iirgency of quootioiis posed by society. Research is 
necessary J but 1 havT-: very Gcrious rjualrrjS that the amoimt of raiidlyLZ ■ 
being allocated to re!:;eareh in sojne of our dristitutionra could be Justi-- 
fied by any rational form/'-^';-- But vrhat raeeins to be rceant by ^'fir^^b-rate'' ■ 
teacliing is a heavier teachinf^; load. Tir ^ ' h la'^b e docs not bake into 
account that int;egrating ?:;ome of the ne^j" types of stu.dents into Univcrsity 
lif'^ ..cal.lfi for r:j!ialJ.e:c not ].arger claf^ses; luore hours in the claasrooin 
v;lth larger classes are precise].;^?' Vhat the sbate ia calling; for. Tnis 
raises an unresolved probleni about as.v.esisinr^ gueJ.ity 0.3 opposed to 
qaaritity> The .state is also atteiiptirig t.o exercise its- ovrn philosophy 
on University goals ^ an input -vvhich will be diz-^cussed ujider normatj.ve 
linkages. . • 

Very recentlv^ both the 'stat.e .and the federal goverrnnent hove pro- 
posed direct grants to st'udentrj which v.^oiLld ,taJ:e away the traditional 
University control ovoj.- tuition and rei^carch scl'jolai'nhips^ The rationale 
is that '^by. directly subsidi?:ing the student, rather than the iJistitutions 
the voucher allows the student more f.lexibility ia choosing his oi-ni schoo!L. ^ 
In ei'fect. the stLuient becou'es §l consumer seeking the best .retuj/n for 
his dollr-A\''->'--^'->'- Thj.s plan would adverseiLy affec^t the ability of imi. er- 
•sit-.ies to organize their, futm^'es and recruit and xnaintaln adequate per- 
sonnelj but such problems do not seem to be' getting the requisibe airing. 



■^•■'Tlus ('i^otation- was taken rrom an arbiola entitled; ''Politicians 
Scan State Aid/' Pittsbur-gh Press, Kovembor .12; 1971< \ ^ 

O^iotatiori from Jolm Ce Pitangar', ''liari'isburg rteport. '' lJnr\rersrby 
T3.riies, Febrim-y 15, 19'B > " . ,^L' — ; 

*->;->>ITom; , VFoXitlciana Scan Sta-'-.- Aid, " ' Plttsbursh- Press , November 12, .197.1. 
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VJith the increased reliance on public suirjportj ludversities seem to be ' 
losing control over their ovm destinies. 

The fc 1 government 5 in the recent past, has been the most povrer- 
■ fwl voice <.. ..sizing l:he urban dimension. The Department of Health, * 
Educatiloii Cud ivel.farcj tlu'ough the A'i;'fir::iative Action Prograin, has 'tlireat- 
ened to withdrav all monetary .support to univeri^ibies -which do "not follovr 
explicit plaiL^s to increarse the proportions of ninorities and yroincn in 
their student ^ fa.culty> administrative ^ and other personnel populations . 
The federal governvnent has a^lso supplied iimch of the soft money for applied 
research and other la-ban programs, I^'ionies to imiversities fro;n t]ie 
federal government increa.'ied durin{;^.the UUIP ,otudy,, and in the year ].970« 
1971 > Pitt received a total $26 miJ.lj.on froia the federal govermnent. 
But the preseiit adjuinistral-ion in Wanhington has been openly f:l:eptical 
about V;hat miiversities are doing and higl^ly critical of acadeinjco and 
student bodies. Fi*om the UJiiverfr-itieri , after all/ ha c corne iiii;ch of the- 
war protest and much of the opT:io/3j.tion for the cu-rrent federal adJ3}ini^^- 
tration. In 1972. funds to imiyersities were clrastically curtailed. 
Cutbacks in the health prefer; on?: and in Social Vvorh and Education^'were " 
especially si^rnif leant and crucial, In.it the eflect of i-.he change in poli.cy 
has reverberated in aJJ. j)arts of the- Univer^sity of Pittsburgh. .The 
present federal administration claiius it haSj overall 5 actually proposed 
to increase federal expendituv^e.s for edacation*,- a position vrhich has not 
entireJ.y been clarified. In any case^ there have been shifts in .[\indiii{^ " 
and the reduction or elimination of i^articular profp.-'ains which directl;y 
reverse the. federal thrust of earlier years. Those schools at Pitt ]?iost 
heaviljr involved in urban ■ '-rviccs and resea^rch and providing hea.lth care 
are the hardest hit by the federal government. • 'Jjje policy of ";revenue- 
sharing" may ijnprove the silviiation^ but as yet j hovr these monies, are to 
be used has not been determined* . ' 

In additj.on to the plan to provide direct grants to students- mentioned 
abovoj. shifts in student aid progrc^jus primarily involve^ cuts in both. 
Supplemental Education Granbs and direct, lev?' interest f:'ederal loans. 
.These t\ro programs vrill be.repj.aced vrLth f'ederally-gaiaranteed private | j 
■loans 5 vrhich bear a highei' interest rabe aiid vrith nevr progi-am called 
Basic Opportunity- Grants, Increased costs oi' education -for, -studeiits 
are signaled in othcfir i-rays. For example^ Pitt has. also declared a raise 
in tuition fees to co3iipensate in part lor /the cuts . in ot'iaer funding. 
Educators have complained that the increased co.'^.ts of a ui'iivejrsi-'iy edu- 
cation vTilJ particularly affect the children of Iovt incom.e families* 
This probaba.n.ity i.s already reflected in the ii^light tipover tor-ard 
middlc-class students in Pj.tt^s raost rccen'.; enrpilment. The urban diaaen- ■ 
sion, vrith encourcigement fi'om both .st-a^te and federal governments 5 has 
emph.aslz.Gd the incJ/asion of the' dj.sadvantaged. Tlie current lack of ade-- 
quate rupport imy Trell^' diininisJi the gains ™.lcli^ have been made in recent- 
years in achieving tliis nev7-mi:jo . 



'>"1'-xam;pleB cf this are given in: PanieLSJ (heenberg/ "Science and 
Klchard Kixon/' Nevr York Times ^;ag^H:-n.ue /'cKa^e 17^ 3-973, 
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Eenidef^ raif^in-^ uultian, the linive:rfi:Lt;y of P:l Gbsburii:h i-iLU. al?JO ho/^e 
to tp-ve otlier I!lo<^n^lre;^ to o/ttcnpt to coiupennivLe for the loi^o of reveni^e^i:. 
aJ.th(:>i^:!;h5 IXho. oLheiL* \;rii,ver^j:lt:i.es , It vrill probably have to docx'ear;a :i 
aQl/lvvt:lo3 in Die IoD;^^ ::'\in cU- it,J}cv;j in tlie /^hort rDii. Even th^i: Can-vi-;:i.o 
COi^i^i;:U:r:ion on hi-rlier l:hi'!.-! cation. vhof^Je Mportr; ha'/c: continued to c?ijpliH:^i;oO 
all '-he nc;\v th-UK;:: ti;n,t •uniy crijiticc could /^j-id ;>:hould do 5 h.'is bc/'in^ to 
take a more po:->^*:ui:iL^':ic po:int of Vilow: '"I'hii 2iation's colle/^e::' and c/ryl- 
vorj>it:ies n)urjt ??educe'the prqf:;ont rate of ;5pon<:tun; by i]K) btllion aiHiucxlly 
by yera' 2$<iO or ^'a>^c a critical money prob!Lein/^- In ti^e c;nrrcnt f^itoc^tiori.. 
PitflKiS U,5rni::d a:^;ain tov^^^rd t)iO private. {^:ector fj-o::. -^vhc^nce it rocoivod r.Ooi; 

, 01 its direct innd:i;i5 prior to A.9G'{r In Jaivur-ry. 1972,. the Chancellor • 
announced .tbi\t "rr^/cr the }'ext oil (iit years, t}:e bjilvorriity of Pitt5^bi.n';:;h 

.Trill seek to raiGo :;0I3 iriillion in privato^ ^i^onies to provTde -iiiarrd.n. of 
excell ence^ to iri:f:<.e tVie Univer^iby a tcoxq than average university. "■>'■>'• 

Aside fror;j tllie ^^.hnual reiving fund promot.ed by the Alurni As^:voeiaGiC'n; 
this :ls the first z;pec:i effort to seek private fundj:^ in 25 years* If 
Pitt is sucee;:;gful in ;rcMuifinr^;; linui^v from the private sector in isi.^jii-- 
ficant a;:Joant^■. it ?^;ay -^ell reduce Eo:'ie of tnc fi>^^:n.:ial 7:t^vvin. lait it 
also }^i^::y alter the Univeri^i"ty^ 3 thrus-u. Although the private ceo tor 
does not cniiy niean aloirni, the Alu^vmi. Survey . at leaf^b, pointed to -^^ide- 

■ r^ipread reyeii^v'^e/irionci aljout the urban dime]:jsion and an intense concern' over 
a pOo;-ib].e deeline in acade);iic standards/ There niay 'be ^.ittle' support 
a?i3onc thoae in a position ';0 provide aiiouies fxoia their private incojiios 

■ for- policies afeed at helpiU;:;;; di?:>adv;^ntagod i^tudents and offerihf- aervicor^ 
to the urban poor. T^articular^ly -when t]-K: .federal r];o"e:iniraent has abandoaied 
ity leader;3hi;p role in thirrv direction. 

Under norrnative 3.in]i:a?^:ef^:;, the concern is uith jnoroJ. support ^>f an 
institution^, expi"e£;'ed in affirjiiation (or lael: 'of it) of it?5 values as 
reflected in- goals aad prograinp The general citiiienry^ concerned over 
ri.'iing taxe;:^ and inllation/ has had a strong iinpact on the political 
deci«io3:is at the ^itate arjd federal J..evel. But dt is not only niQiiey 
matters which hare caused a decline in- ^:iupport for education. :|.n unj.ver- - — ^- 
sities. [?he iiiedia in recent ;yeart; have accentuated luirest and tur.moil 
in the imiverait'.ieSj and a qi.iectioning of the effectiveness ol' educatilonal 
pro.etices and, the corapetence of .faculty and adnunirjti'/atorSr. It may v^ell - 
be tJiat . statcoments by iJniversity spoker5ir:eh about the profound changes 
.being made hoA"e only served to convince the G<^?-^Gral p)ublic that soyae- 
thing indeed /radically Avrong. Or it inay be that the ' announced 
changes cire ::)ot perce:Lved as desirabJ.e- by so;ne Becto'i'^^; of t'ne population'.. 

• In any case, public rnapport for gi\j.n{i; additional re^>:6ur(:es. to education 
has imdeniably been declining af the sarnin tiine that univ^ersitier. have l^een 
pressed to take on a larger share of the V u-de^n for solving u^rbbui 3n"-oblerfi3. 
.In the Goals ForiuiiS and on .the Goals Survey describe.' in- the previous 
chapter, the i)erspeetives of ■ e comrnujiity represent./ Ives and ^'infli^entials" 
rtjirro:.red a niore tradvbional \ii..v- the University as an informtion gatheirer 

- and' dj.sseniinator ratht^r -'ohan an oan actr\'ist. Only those 



•*^v\ quotation from a rrie:nber of the. Carnegie Coraidssion in: "Univer ties 
. Advised to Cp.t Spending,'^ Fitbsburr^h Post- Gazette, July k, 1972. ' 

Chancellor's .speech v?as reported in: '^'ritt ;bo- Bee}*:' Private Funds 
^ "br Sxeellence/M^it;l;;^;b^.rrgh R^ss, January 12;- 1972; - - . 
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' repreaentirjg minoritj?- and. disadvantaged groups esi'^-''"^"^^ t\nis lattoa:* vievr. 
TJie GjnphasiB 01:1 nrl.ian involvoinont haa evidently haC .less })ublic .'I'lrLjpc.'^t 
than the "J.ibo.-t'al cJ.iiDate" of tlie ^;ixt:Les indicated on the surface. 

Universities also need normative support to n'eca-'uit adecniate x^erson--^ 
f'"' " " rie.l or various •lypeG,.' Rising tuition co^^ts and di'x-ect granl.s to students 

make it increasingly difficult to pi'edict tne ci:^,e_ qf student popu- 
lationS;, and the Univer.*::ity jiny find itself in a luore competitive posi- 
tion vis-a-virj other institutions of higlier education. This outcome vrou].d 
ho unfor**"" nate, fiincO;, given the present cli.niatej :l.t Jvould seoin that 

standing together" vould ho a hetter approach for colle^os "aTrd* universities » 
From, the student sux'vcy at Pitt 5 it vould seeji'i tJiat the majority of :-:t\iclentB 
favored the institution c;nd at leai^t p-arts of the urban dimension c But 
the survey T;<as conducted in 197'0 and 1971; and studc3rbs all over the' 
cou.ntry have been more quiescent since then« Tnere are also indications, 
that student.s are novr rnoi'e concerned A'rith accfuiriv-.; more ti'i'aditional 
aead.eraie s'Kil.l.s and less vith innovations « " Perhaips the nev tre.*cids h.ave 
gone '"far enough^' for then. ■ In any case 5 the hi^-her costs of education 
a;nd direct grants vrill encourage both students _and their parents to* 
"sho];) around'^ iijore carefully; and the IJnivcrsity inir je will tiave to be 

■ responsive to^ cha^nges in the public clmate. 

Under the changes in the University's clrcujnstances , it is certainly 
going to be moi'e difficult to recruit able persons to play administrative 
and fticx'tlty roles ^ The lover pay scales in universities relative to other 
sectors of society have been acce;[:)tahle in the past to many types, of 
..personnel because of Tevrcixds for the free pursuit of int,el].ectua.l interests 
and because of the congenial social rCli||]ate, , The ability of universities' 
to recruit vas alrea.dy eroded during the student confrontations vhen ab3.e 
faculty from top academic institutions sought other organi:?.ational place- 
jnents. Recruitj.ng ad^Tdnistrators to head divSorgani^.ed and unruly' deparc- 
inentSj schools;, and whole institircions' b'ecajne increasingly difficult,; 
KovT* the inroads on regards of bot]i money* and freedom vill contribute to 
a. further disillusion id.th univers:i.ty ejnploj^ientj and the calibre' of 
I)ersonnel "may Ve3J. decline* It is parado:>:ical that in this society ^ so 
much emph-asis is pla.ced on academic qualification for major social rolesT-~:v 
- including those in business— yet the people responsible for certification 
,are those ^oho are the first to be pinched in any kind of economic squee'/.e: 

•The state, and most particularly^ the federaJ. government have used 
their }pover a2id resources in the recent past to encourage normative ciianges 
in the uiiiversities. 'Jliis input is nov reversed: education is ''too' \ 
. costly'^ under tlie expanded cpiiditions and social programs ,.'"donJ t v.-^ork^^ 
TV18 nev norm.ative thrust from the state is for c^c.onoraj^ essentially 
mea^ning higher teacher-student, ratios and deemphasizing research. There 
is s'tii:L some .demand for "research, liovever. Both state and federal levels 
v?an"t" to e^al^iate existing social progi-ams so that they may be impro^"ed or,< 

■ if inoff active abandoned. Some schools and departmeiots at Pitt are ^ 
•adapting to this trendy and seeking and receiving conlvracts for evaluative 

research, Tnis may be helpful for the short rmij but it seems plausible 
that^ after ei\ inter jjia period;, governments irill l^e rimning their o\n). 
evaluation's on t3xe 'basis of ^•AioA:, has been- learned, although they'-ifill 
probabiLy still tram to /die universities for Jievr. teclmiques. 'In any case^ 
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the cic-rrj.\iid for ovaQ/ac-i.tivo rooo^/cola \nJl certainly arfcct fhe foc;I. of 
rep jarcli in the universities and more oasic -rc^iearGh may be relativoJ.y 
naC-lGcted. 

]''unctioBr:,.{ li^ilcages liivolve groups j.n -diich there is an exchan^o ox 
ir)^:^'^Tov^^ Ollior collc^cos ti.-ud univer/. K.ica in the Pit I.-shurt;:h 

area roprcJjent one cate^^ory of rmch iinkaso^ Tor lli;t. Ther:o insLitutiojj.: 
do coopoirate >/ith. one (inothci' in pi'oviding for students to bu\^e ac^ces^^ l.o 
coiirf^cs acroos inGtitntions arid :in othor vaya. Wie Pennsylvania Co;HK:il. 
on hithcH"i!l-ci'u<:ation iUcction:;; to I'acilitate S'ach Inijva^^os. The stato i/^ 
"novr r^cttlng np .mcch^!,nis;ri.; for tbo^:;e ■oolle^'0i?i and univer;3itles in itn cmi 
noitvrork to find Jiiore. .adeoi.i.^t,te vays of hotli ?^h.arins •cnrrici.fiAAiri acice^/^ and 
deiiraaMin?^ duni-icaticn of .offerings in the varioni:; ini>titiU;iona. Thcoe 
efforts ojj'e hound to. run into diffic'ultJ.e^.^ partiei0-^'.rly in i^he pj-e^ient 
cliii^ate .-rfneh eneoiirageG conipetition for i^-tudents rather- than aliarin^-^. 
He]-)resentativeo of the institution?:; of hlglier education vrill fear that 
'by C-*a''';Ln{i; Vip a ^jehooiL, a dep.-:).rt/?ie}] b or even ei. single cour^K:: heccur^e it 
exists el/^JCvJhere ?!ay lo^^e tho-a sc:>j?-i-:^ portiQn^of the rztndent body. llovr'^iVOT . 
fretting to^ethe'*;' rep-x^'^entative^ fvoni t,ho ^:itr:.te-relato;d or nitate-^snr-zpor tod 
institution^j !nay ba^^e a more po;^vitivvj outeome, At ].oaats prohloia^; and 
hea^acjier: coiuii-onl^^'- sliared 'mo.y be aired, and solidai-ity rather thai> eoi:ipe- 
tit.lon among educatoi'G eould be enhanced. 

The City of Pitt:fnra:gh could also be ^ilevred e.B a _:LU.nctxonai lir&age ■ 
since it both provider input to the Univer^iity and receives otitpiith:. 
The.Citv^ how ever 5 vrorried ai.iout a declining tax ba;:i:e^ ^joijied coirirmjniby 
{^^roirpifi in prote^jt ^£giiii?t -/rtt e:qjanr>ion. It dernaiided froro the University 
BO]iie po.yiiient for l'^ rncr^/.:;ed land u^e: "Uhlct^s the ISnlver^ity ir) able 
■to offer l^a^}e neans of relief for tlie burden that it is placinr^ on the 
City^s ta:x: base.''-- the city- -v/o^fl-d o:i(pone the University expanding beyond 
Forbes .Vield (an abandoned bafioball stadium. ad;jacent to Unive'i-sity 
buildings) proper-; bUIi? m.s instriiiuental in bringing in an outside 
systejTiS research p;rou;p \7hicVi studied th^:; econojnic iirpact. of tlie University 
on the local econojny (Caffrey and Movrbray;, 197?)^ This-sbudy denicjnstrated 
the post Live effect on. the area by tdie presence of the University as 
eri.rployer and consurrjei' of local noods a}id se$:^/iGes* The-' i'esuli;s of the • 
:tersearch may have- been one i.nfluence on the City's eventual sizeable 
3:'eduction in its demand for .I'eiiDbm-seiiienb from the University for Ci'py ■ 
services ^ 'fhe negotiations botv/<^en the City and Pitt extended over 
eighteen inon'bhs and event-uali.lA/- the University agreed to pay tlie $6o..000 
a year for city services. The City ^i;overnment respouided by rerrjoving a 
fhreab .to oiTpose rerioning reapiests for University expansion. The- yearly 
payi'ient j.s subject to r onegoti.atioij ^ .h'ov/everr , and Diay increase in later 
years r.- At the moment.^ t'iiere seenis to be pieace bet/ween "~the University and 
the city on this issxie-j and tJie cost to the University has been relatively 
small. MG.ny.issu.es remain iniresolvcd and elo;nents of controversy persist, 
alt}:ou,'--h. oon/:-tru.cti':- : is undervja.y. Yrorn the vievr of of ficials_ in federal, 
state an-i. local ^.^,overr!:;rent Urrlversity e^d^ivinisbral-orSn .co^n}^:^^1J/by_ leaders . 
and citizens*' . accord is desirable so that both business o.-: usual and 
X^rogress can oocvj\ Yet^ no consensus, exists on the role and respons^.- 
bility of .educationa]. institutions as tax-exeiiipb -organisations j purve;vors 
of social services 5 .or advisors to gov'ern];ioni; and business-. Neverthefess. 
it is an additional drain on University funds. ' ' 



■ O ■ -^^'Qu.oted from a nevrspaper article; "Forbes Expansion: Towards, a Joint* 
ERJC ' Venture 5 " ^Jh5v;e}^ J.971<. , ' 
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Other fmictional l:h-u-:ages are represented by non-^ltnivorsity agencjes 
and orp.anirr.ations in the social environment. A cooperati\^e relationship 
T;it;-. such groups i-c essential in developin^j; the University ^s pub.lic service 
.f-imctions, llie contoiuporary iirban scene 5 hov/ever, is erovrded vith ser"/:lce 
agencies, and tliere ii;ay well arise real or perceived conilicts of interest 
between estol\lished orgejiir^a.tions and tlie efforts of universities. Other 
universities besides Pitt have been raade avrare of t}ie delicate nature of 
attemr)ting to provide additional services to the communitv or doing :':'esearch 
on t)i.e adequacy of e::! sting services < ■ A quotatio2:i fror;) a repoi^t fi^ou) 
Harvard llniversit"^'- illustrates the dilerniiias in}iere3it ixi jjnxfLementing 
cormiimTity sietion. . 

Farthez";, and pexha}:)^ .most imi^ortantj deciding 
what to do ca^jinet be done by harvard^ or some 
part of Karvard^ acti]J£: unilaterally. ' In every 
area to whjxh this co:i^n:ittee has turned its attention, 
the:L-e are already profirajus vaidei'v^ay;, orgaiiizations 
forr-ied, spokesmen selec ted. conflicts appare^it . 
Just as "the" university does 'not exist, "the^- 
cornnranity does not exist. Me i^npinge on jnany 
coiTJiiimities- and sorne of them~-perhaps i^iost-- 
ai-e .deeply suspicious of harvard's intentions 
and cax^acities. No n}aste.r plan fox- comminity 
■ ac"r.i02i can or sho'uJ.d be d.evised by harva^rd alone ^ 
. because any action req^uires Harvard :L"j.rst to work 
out/ carefully and over time, a subtlr^: and convplex 
.set of relationships v?ith existing ori^anisations 
and existing progrtuas, (Wilson^ et. fLi" '-963) 

TJjis coiiTplexi'ty has to be considered l:nrt does not by any means imply 
tjiat good cooperative relatio:oships cain-jot b.e established 'ander aTDpi'oprial'.e 
circuj-iistances. VTlien University operatj.ons are imdertaken with corii-iinnity 
understanding a:oc. supT)ort. the situation beco^ries one of riiutua]. facilitation, 
■ In Chc^pter III of this report ^ it vras seen that the relevant coiiirnunity 
agencies weix-: generallt.y receiptive to the Student Consultant Project and 
•Project I'light Start from the outset and rejviain.ed so throughoxxt the term 
of the research. Carefi^l consultation in the initial phases of i3in:>lejr}e3j tac- 
tion v;-ith agencies and organized cori!j^iunity~grbv^ps established the need 
foj? j^articular services. In tvxn. a J^ituation \ais produced in which 
coir^munirty groups provided vav'ious inputs^-facilitiesj clients 5'-f\indsj 
publicity— in exchange for services ■'rendered. 

, On the other handp the neighborhood Centers Association^ d'ojxing tlie 
early phase of study by DUIP. was receivinf^ a good deal of coirsn^onity c:riti'- 
cism and a concornmitaiit decline in nionetaiy support. By the end of the 
resea-veh per^iod^ hovreverj, the association had under^^one intei-nal reorc-an- 
i^iation and increeised provisions for cOi?j:ovu2ity inputs, 'rue resiilt has 
been a i^ioro-^favorable coiinnimity clinia-ce and a reasonably secuj'e jjosition 
in the forxa.of ren„ewed finding gxiarantees. The Clarifying?; Enviroxiiiients • 
Program has had a rather co^ttplex prohj^ejn in terms of ■ a divided coi^-uiiunity c 
as well as conflict ^7ith the more tradl tionally-"Oriented personnel in t}ie. 
public schools c The result has hesM disr-aption in p;i;rts of the cornviiunity 
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atitiviti'ifS cvnd a ooni±?ma21y "di:-;tnr'bed" 3oci?iJ. cnviroi'inoiU; in v.'']-ilc]i it 
han 'beon (lilTiiculi... at timos, 1.0 proce.:f;d \:xth invplr'uicntatJ on of the 
plnnn'i^cl Gcrviccc. 

Lorac; oC the cr-rpGrici^'to^ in trie oiu.vc::.ch -pro:]ecti^. vj^ veil as t]ie 
coiij:X[rdly rdoj.;; prcjeot, i".o pi'ovido ov!C(vj::t-:!';:in/;: ov:i.C!::Dce (J j j^jAaVfr' ■ 

or^a)ii^:atioiK; and h;vo"i}ps can vork to^^o-fj'ier. or. id. .:ca;^b. would j.ike to vork . 
torGtlj.cn,\ At th(c) yc?:::e tiju^i,' the procootij i^^ onv^ v:}iich ijc-nyirec^ considovr- 
ablo patiaiKic^ and i^cnsitivo probing to of^ the grounds nnde^^ 
•\vhich' coQp:jration j^ather tho.n c- >ifrp<^i;:i'tio.a -vrill ^ippeai^ ]i:ore ra\\Cj:0.ir\(z I'or 
all /j;roupr; oonccvned "ivith any ji'^'^j" prob^l-orii area. 

Another situation ^mich cally for functional ;i.in.ka?^es vith coumrnnity ' 
af^orjciej^ ia j.n exp^^xienbial learning or ■intorn:vhip pro(;;:raiP.3 ^ In the 
study of t/ie?:e yvci^vcjs^f:. carried onf; by UUIP (Sucg:: iyi3)' those 

■ adi/ii ni^5tratorr; and i'ao'jlty \^\o "voro anvplved iij placv^^Jic^nt -^'Jore concerned 
irith the attitude:;; of r:;o,oial ai^oncior^ in the cor^'-iTunity. Eocaiicc jjuch 
ageneior. ivoro a^Lso j?:..:poriencin-^. xnudina prc.?bleii):? iaieyi-rere oxciddj^/; 
pre?^;:a..re3 for the U:ii\an-'h;lty to ^ rc:iu:bn.r;K; rd^ndentr; for tjie pla::cv::evd; - 
period* If the a;^;oncio3 "-'ore ■iviJd.infyto pay at all. they tainted to 
rcr^erve the.r:!cht to vse ^^tndont^^ for thoir aw >. needs, 'Hhiv:^ the richool;.> 
and .de;part:rientG^ at a tiiJie vrhen they ;^vere atte^^-pting to inc^-^earje student 
involvesient in l^he co;^);:ianityj vicre faced hoth -^ij.th the loas of financial 
^resources and Eupor\rir:;ory coiitrol over the stude.nths ].earhing exporionce. 

Anothqr eoiLVce of loss for '^rLiidenit placement oceurr? in connoction 
y/lth draioands by comnnity grcaips that psr;::onnel i.n prog^/anis operatina 
in the; corjronnlty he r^taf i'ed.. u.t lea!^>t in partj by indigenous rof^idents. 
Both Pro;]tict Ri^f.^ht Start and the Clarifying Snyiron:rio^nts Pro^rain l ^^ti- 
■tixted G0iiai;iin;,ity poroons^, vrtiom they tji^aijiad ai^ "paraprofos^icnal6'\ tor 
posts originally planned for ^^tudr-nt^. The Neij;^lihorhood Center^i Association 
also, rvince the appointment of a nevr director in 1971 has i3ut more enuMia-- 
sifj pn staffing thoir aetivitios v?ith people -^vho reaide in tlie liJijnediate 

■ neifj;hoorhood. Again. 30:110 rc,^;istance has developed to the use ol\ jytudcnts • 
in. connoction .particula:i:[ly irith inodicaJ.j dental ^ and nuroing services.. 
Soiue cr}>vjr3Vjrity groups have rehelled at being ^'used as guinea pi{^:rj" in ■ 
the sti- Y.nt learning X)rccOw^sa ihoy in£^:j/.?t that rather than beinz "prac- 
ticed c.i'' they siiould receive the atitention of fully traixied pi-ofessionaJ.n;. 

■ . . 

Frojn the. point of vievy of the general health. ;of the Univex sit/' 
: itern.ship o.n.d experaential' learning progra!riysV' "thdn, there aIrj:o seemr^ to 
be a need for finc'ln^^ wa^y^'^ in i'?hich lalacon-ent agencies and Uniyer;Sit7>" 
schools , can .find ba^^ep for cooperatioii vdrich are inore acceptable than 
uhey seeiii to be on ei-^ohe}:" nide at the prer.ent time, 

Kff'i-'-S^ lin.hages pertain to the r.iore ainoi'phous. social olj.mate in 
xrhir-h Me University exists^ that is.j, to t])ose individualp- \Aio do not 
belong to the raore established f-roupB vith vrhich the Uiiiveiciity haa. 
direct relation\-hipG. Fx'om a>riong the:>e. individuals inay. arice teiiiporarily^— - . 
y or even- loerjaanently- -organized ^-f^oups miicdi h-ave an effect upon the 
institution. A ca.3e in [point v^ould be PeoiDle's Oalrland vhich -^rvas for}i?ed 
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in nj.posd.tioii t'o plans for eainp\"..y expcinnion^ Tais ^rovjj^ .later expandecl 
to ccome Oa]-;-Ui.vid Deve.lop?i).ent ^ Inc., niay .indeed beccy.ue a gi:onp vitli vhich 
LjiL Univex'fT.j.ty continues foivnally to intci'act over a long period of. tii:}e. 
Ordinarily, hovcvorj diI'.f'nso linlcages a'«:-ifer to the vrhole social envlT'on- 
3;:ent • i'rorri -which C\t any time opposition or support in an organiJ'iGd form 
may but need nol arlt;o, . 

UUIP c:onducted"a reader^^'.hj.p LJUi'vey by meanr^ of intcrvievring i^niall 
■'samples of five diffei'ent co]rij?nniity f::e£!;riienL;s : OalrJ.b'nd (Pitt area) rc«i- 
■dents J. Oakland busJ.ncs.i'iien.. [.ghetto blackc;, bluG.-colJ.ar vrorkers , and 
■^-mite 5;ub-arba2i residents. The great majority of these interviev/od • 
expressed at least relatively favorable attitude:? vhen queried about 
the \7ay educatioiml fmicbionr: V7ere bein/^* fiilfil3.ed at tYie University- 
This apixLiod even to Oakland residents^ vrhO;, at the tirno;, v.^ere upset 
about Fitt^s jplans for expansion into tlieir neighborhoods." Like the 
internal groirjris referred to earl-ier^ a ina-jority of the .*r'espondeuts {^ave 
top priority to tlie University functions of providing a, liigh quality 
underg.oad.uabe _ education arid to graduate -md -pro ie;^.'':;ional training. 
Iloifever^ tviese choiec;:^ ve:i:'e not c].ear--eut a^nong the five cxta:r-nal 
se^i;inGnts3 i'-nd there Vr:is niore dil'fercntial ranking betvn^en o:^:-oups, Most 
significant :ivas a high empliasis on alleviating urban prob^lems on the 
part of Oal\land businessmen and on providing special courses for the 
disadvantaged among blacksv Most of these groups, thori;, seeiriod to hold 
a fairly favortVble :unage of Pitt;, but tlici'e were different emphases on 
X^riorities,- . . . , ' 

The intervieifs shov/ed r.liat man;v cojiimunity :residents iaave very IJ.ttle 
basic uii dor standing of tl'f.o ,oals. of the Universilty or its r'tn:'uct^'!re. 
For exajnple^ vrhen asked I- hey v;ould coH-inmnicate vith the UniLversity 
if they felt a need, many re,v5pondeu.ts (.■:ould onlj^ thiiale of .rocxching the 
Chancellor. ' Many -re.^rpondents .aiso^ artic^ilated a desire for inore 
accessible channels to t?ie- University and 2nore anforj:iation about ;poli- 
cies and plans. In general., readership retvpoi^itents . then^, expressed 
approval of the University. Those in the Oaklajid area^ partic\Tlarl3r^- 
could not i/jiagine' ha/b they ifould do if tl.te University sliould }r.ove avray. 
Yet;, there is also at least a hint of a ^'foihress'' institution, only 
diriily perceived and rather inaccessible to outside groux^s. 

This latter 5 fioinewhat "aloof" image of *bhe \Jniversity V7as also 
enterte'Jned by some partJ.oipants at the Goals VorujiiSj particuJ.arly 
those v/jjo represented JTiihiority and disadvantaged groups. The Universit;y 
did not listen "bo or luiderstand the needs of such grouj^s^ it T?as said/ 
and they could not find of i'ective ^.'rays of reaching those at Pitt *\vho could 
help thera^ Like tliose ±n the readei"drij3 sui^ey vrho could only think of 
the Chancellor in connection v.dth Univ^^rsity .structure Z I'epresentatlves 
of ininorities and the disadvantaged I'iad a monolithic viev; of the insti- • 
"..•■.ition« Furlherjriore . not only tbese roij)r.rsentatives5 l^ut at", least a ■ 
ridnority of otherjr. at th(:J I^'orujas felt that the Univei'sity had sufficient 
monetary resources to embark on any ef.i;'orts vhich it chose to e^nbrace' 
} d that top University adjainistrators had tlie capacity to reorder 
IC'iorities at m.11.. ^ * • . 



Pulllx]?' -the (lata that exist on lirL[:n.f:^ora together, thciu it appear:: 
that thex-e o.ro problcivtatic di:-,tii-T*banoeri in the external systcj-i v.-hacli 
oITect Pitt'f^ ahility to jiiaiutain it 3 rather reconLly ^loveloped 
djjiionr^ion. 'Ihe vi thc-rc-^;!!.! of f'edcjral Icadex'ship in ihir.: aii/oa and tlio 
incrca;^i:ag prc^::; o:!"' the i;tato--a:r tcr ciKiovragAji:^ Pitt to oxvan^i 
onorj]:oi:oly--tor ocono::iy 'ii:rtda^:ht:^ily refl^^iC-^ ja:blic concorn vrlth ;inrj.a- 
tion ixnd ri;:;iri/.!: ta^:os. 'iho city, too. in pro;: ^e^sivoly ■u.nvrllli.iu^ to 
allovr the qi' piiljlic lands on a ta^:-fvao ha^is. 'ihe use of the 
Pittshur^b area. J 'or ivt'at the Ch- icollor cio>xliryves .to ca'U. an "urban 
laboratory" (}':c:pp::rt of th':^ Cliavicellor > 1972) aico seems to be jcopar-- 
di:f%ed. Coraiimity ^^roiwa^ on the one hand, are p>'otooti>'g beiug used 
a:: "guinea pigo'' for either ytiident practice experiences or for research, 
arid/ on the other hand^ -are aGJd.ng to have Kve^nbers of their o\m ra.rik^ 
tr-ained for staff places in corwininity pi-ogr^Ciis vrhich vcD^'fLd liave ordiyiariJ.y 
■ 3Tallen to students or other University perrJonr:e]. « Cormnunity agGiicJey 
are also Jiubject to b-au'^j;etary restricticiis vrhich lead them oli:her to 
preclude .student placojnerj'L''^ not financed by Pitt or .to assert that i.f' 
they accept sinidents, the stx^donts muyt serve "uieir needs a;ad not 
Univer;:;ity requirar/nnta for "a ^;;ood learning exporience", - 

lu,^:ofar a^:: it vras posr:ible to tap [general opinion in the eoiyjrnnnity , 
Pitt seemid to have a I'avorable but' indistinct o:ad GorArwhat Inaecesi^lble 
image. J 

Spn^cury 

In this ehapbe:L/> the accoir-plifih^uents of tlie bnj.vertd.ty of Pittr;burgh 
in itiH efforts to mpleinent an tn.-'ban din^ension have been rovie-'.-red, dra.vn,nv^ 
on information from the UriivervS:uty--Urban Interface Progi-arn rer.;earch. 
At the .sa.me tirr.e a great deal oi- attention haf3 been paid to conflict 
and coafasion over priorities vrhich h.ave accor:rr;:-3.n,ied bhe nevr emphasis, 
on public service.- Perhaps the chapter has placed undiio, emphasis on ' 
problems.. HoT.-evcr, in the fev Bliort years in vhich the research has 
been eaj*ried o'u.t^ the position' of , the University seer:iS' to have .been v7or- - 
►senii^g in terms of both economic support and autonoiriy. The Universi.ty' ^J 
acconiplisi'irrient B r>eer!] to be rest.ing on a rather fragile base given nevr 
trends in govermoental policy at federal^ strate^ and local .levels,.. 

It. should be empha.si^ed^ and corroborative- evidence has been cited 

miere poussibloj that Pitt xb by no means alone in its position. Throughout 

the nation 5 universities -have responded to 0,em:n.c,s for changes in curri- ' " 

ci^.lum^ adinifjsicns policies, and invo-lvernent in urban, probl.ejns. . Throughout 

the nation J too, universities h<:}.ve. experienced the same budgetary con- 

ctricticn.3^ evidently Bup-ported by the general public ^ at the. sarrje tiip.e 

tha.t the"" vrere vorking to put the indicated changes into effect. 
■ ■ 'I 

This research prograjii^ however, has been cond^'^:ted at .Pitt and -ic Is 
this Unrveraity about vfnich the .study has the laost intimate Ivnovrledge, 
Conseciue""^:ly;, Pitt is th focus of attention/ ■ 
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In this chax:jter^ tircv •eoh'tpii.cx mitiiro ol* a lar^je urban luiiyeroity hco 
been revievred. Tn partj the natiii-'e of the vo.l-ae:^! of luiivei-aities^^ and, 
■in p<)xty the e>:i£;tejEiec oT mny ^:of!d-aubo]io?/)ous Oivlsioms ^ vvcvcxitn the 
impoGitxon of policy directives froKi the top. irjiB li: one of the 
reasonr. that uroa.*'} ^.xivolvoiDeDt has found )i.oro fertile groiniu in r:;oiae 
axxoas of the UnivcrL-vity tliori i}^ otho:j:s, Prograjri dr^.i-.a also shovr that ' 
internal me:Tif:)ership (;;j:'oups (including alni;i:fii) still ^■/•■-::^ss th.e t>-adi- .. 
tioual functio'i.v. of tI::o Unive7:,'^Jity, Tl'i'^z'e is v^iuocpread cor^cern fnat 
a more inclu.siv«ii adjinssions policy and involvement vrith ui'b j.u i>2rohIeran 
\rill affect acade/ni.c r.t-':vndard;3 and deex^eace I'ociu.ty injout into teaching 
and research. To the extent that budgetary oonr>tre.intfi have increacedj 
these concerjis r".u;t he exacerbated rather 'than ajvpeased. TherjC concei*ns 
vere evidently focal :Ln a recent executive session oj:' a Senate Coiuicil 
Keetingc Among the topics dirjcu/iised V7'erer>'* 

The ci^xrcnt and projected conception 
and self-image of the University of ' 
Pittsbur[:h a>s an irrban t^niveroity. The 
nicav)in^;",;>cope and In'plications of the 
plira^ie ^'urban thrnst" as u^^eJ in refer- 
ence to the raiBZ±ou3 of tlio University 
of Pittsbircgh, The q.i'e;:'tion oi in ivhich 
schools a heightened avrarenerj.? of the \ . - 
University's location vrithin a center of 
■ increasing population density in VJ3Bi,ern 
Penn?.>ylvania , Ea/jtorn OliiO;^ ex'd •Northeastern?'^ 
Wef^t Vir/;:in:la vrou.i.d be manifested throi^gh 
the evolntion o.f procraarrnatic cbanf^er^^ * 
T]:ie c[uest;lon of Avhet.her 'to af;pi:!.:e to excel- 
lence as the protot;\Tjico.l Univorijity ;:ierv:i,ntv 
a |^iro-\-Ting urbsan conf=rtii:.uency detracts: or di;:.r 
tracts fi'om an a.spiration co excellence ac 
measured by national rojikings. The question 
oi' v/:]iother an vxl)0.n self-i^nage is saleable 
to tlie Legislature of the CoiiiTionvrealth. 



Rirsinr co^ts for student tuitions, due to a decline in grants and 
increasing interest rates and Ujiivertij.ty fees^ }nake the University ■ i-.^ 
futi&e enroJlr-'rijrb size uncertain^*. At the .sn^iye tinie'j. lo\{ increnients 
in f^alarieH coniparcd to other groups, a re^strjction of the traditional 
rei-rards a-;co^j-\nyJ.ijg a lade^nic f.reedoVi)., and the inGeca>:ity of Univerr::ity 
liQLGS due to :c':rree::^es and cutback;^ may both decrea^se f "acuity jiiorale and 
mal;e-it inore difficult to recruit able perrion^i for riuch po{:iitioriS«. The 
same situation applies to University adirjinistratorn. 

Much oi' tVi '. difficulty can be traced to shj.ft^: in the political 
syr-tems, -^Aicl^ ■ ' tially played a large role J.n encouraging the univer- 
sities t'O inco!'' :te the urban, dimenijj.oiu Un;i.vei^sitie:j have become 



■>^The :Tiinv o£ this ineetinj; v^ere reproduced in one of the Univerf:-ity 
nei'j-spapers , r ^'Senate Council Jfeetin^> Minuter 5'' Univer^irty Ji/iies^ 
^/-y 2k, 1973. ' 
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inc:rca-;:)ngl.y deponciont on 'pubJir; support wici, in con:^<^cj;iencc:;, incrc'ai:;in£3.y 
vnii'ieruihlc to alterations in politi^^*'-! phi;Lo;io;p:iiecVt Pince the s":mi:g 
politii.cal f^hift^ii huv^i alco advcr5;ely a.i'fectorl otlior in^JtiLutio?':"^ iu the 
soclfd. ijJiitv/'oi'k c:r bhe n}v;;rQvci;; uiorc iB incrcriaed cornr)oLil:i on j'or 
:;\mporL. Tj^ciiO alr;o noerny to l<e inoro al.bcrrbion by th<2 variou:^ or[':^.ai- 
i^abiorif^ to \fn:x'G co,n r-e ' retained. by-.cjac:h tMn to coovK:rci.tivc 

efrorts on -t)'o ■i:7:^b<v i;cene* 

;i:n part J it ^^ceius fh&.t tho ivaivori/^itics in the nation, like Pitt, 
have tr:lc:cl to pre^v.erve a bravo iV'ont oxid to criipha^ii :^\e expariuin;;^; pro;r.f;-xn!i; . 
c'ur>*ici5li j:' chr.T?^'ej ruid nc:;v direction;^ in spite: of tb.e {;;v'adii::J. ei'ocic;n of 
airpport„ Probi:?Lis h:::A'o boon aoft porlalied. Tnur . ch' 'ktcs of v/-o.nto iiv 
tlio Uiiiversi'fey r.cqpiro ca-edibiU-ity^ for cioes xt not f>c eiii " a]v;?:?.yL> to bo 
doinc /ijore and Kioro on Iv.ss a?"d Ion;;? At -the irresent ilme^ riMny imi- 
vcrsitie;^ aro cnfp.^^od in h tboi'on^rb rovj.ovr of thovr- pieijont statbs and 
prosjjccto. Tba Pi-e;^icient of the /inoricon XJounoib .on^ EdU':":ation has 
Dor^y^i^iod thV'.t. xn tho fivtivro/ univor.sities 'voitLd do vyell to move it^oro 
slo"v/ly^ in .d:lpc.voto ^^tc}:'::;^ x-athcr t]:>ru-\ re;ac)i x'or a "iinivr:a^sity.-mde^' 

Tho fj.r.st of thaso ir.i a nood for developin.^.-^ 
v/ithin ov:c institutions the iTiecbani3;)is; and the 
attitudes that nourislj. coni;i}ruonr.] .self-rone-\';al, 
JJcre again^ I IinjTpily c^clvf^ovT-ledse a debt to. John 
Gardner nince it iva^ he -ivho provided an exccllont 
Borioo of o''isays on thif^i snbjoot, j.-ly rcadi-n{3 of 
the y3.r:t cl . .dc cni-g^^i^^tM vro lacked sonsitivity to 
t)ie oar.ly i J.fc;sv;:^tion!^ of di/:;eontent and th:.-.t mi 
tended to look for lar-;^e. even.-itbtal^ institntional 
■ rcriponr^oG, The r.J_0';;'j'J0s^^ of resx^onse led to tt'o 
coirrprjinidinjT of ]n;c)blem:-s , 'L'he o:i'ientntion to lo,r{.'e- 
scale t:olut.ions c)hso slo\rod the oix-^ed of i'e?5.c:tion 
l:>y reqid.r:oi(^ the :lnvolveri]en-b an.d ;participc^tion of 
people vbo uidn^t feel the need for cb^xr^r^. My 
haneh i^ that ir;iprov'oinents in our performance and 
in (lie ;^a.ti;^faction3 \re provide are imre lihely to 
eome' from Gi/::-t.ll J.ncro)nento.l gair^s thari from nuontum 
lea]:),Sr Vfe habitnally think tliat mv satisfy Lhe need 
for chtu.:'.,;;.e by di^-^cx'ebe eveji.tr^^ Wliat I am jyico-Qo^iiig ■> 
is a corjOuont post-are of >self-asseB:^rnent and revievr. 
(Ileyns;, :i9?2:6) • ; ■ 

The universj.ty'^--Urboj'i Inbr;.,?f o.ce Frograra rc.^ea;cch indiea'ces. that, this 
probleia of prosed ng for "lar^^e-^scale" riolutions in a climate vrhere consen- 
sus on f;voals v:as lackirtc alLsp axjTj.tier;: to pit/:.„ A cantionary note alo/}g 
tliese linen way inbrodnoed by an evaluation tcarn al.'ter a site vi.jrit to- 
the University of ;Pibtf:bi.ir^>;h in 1971: ■■ 

/ ' ' ' ' , ■ . ■ 



-'.Cl)ei^;e I'eria:*');:; are tahen from: Kepo:rM:o the Facnli^y, Adrri:inistration, 
XJ^]^^!^hi^ Ji^ ^^•'-^ , •'^■^ ttGburj-ST;,*"''^ ■ 

CdnSiission pr}lii^h.er E^iiicy/iJoir'of £he 'i^^iddle States AGi:;ociation^ 1971.- 
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[Vhe University ha^j enu2ioi?.tc;d an ini:'::i}t to 
bring its resourcos to bear tbroiigTi tccichin;^^ 
research. arKi £'o;i]e intoi'ventio^)- -to r?oJ;ve (or 
}iClp solv-o) Gpecific social i;L.l£5 'in itz ijanieiliate 
em''i;rovj-,';.cnt : llot^sinfi;. ediicabion, poverty, j^is- 
c?^xfrdncxtloriy i\ri(\ healtLi — aitio}]^ otlieri:. Tut Vjc 
.l.yroaJ3.y t^lirased enuiicjations }ia\-e op^ined tjie. door 
to variolas iritc'a7")ro Nations, ana aroused oxpocta- 
tions \rlrlr,h tlie University jiiay not hCvVo ini:e;-ided, 
and Jijay to \irjab;\o to :f\i.lfill« 



At t}ii^3 ivritin^^j the Un.LV^ersity ot PittjiiLurgh is eugaf^ed in its o\m 
sysl:e};::li;ic review, initiated l^y blie Chancellor in July.. 1^72, llrree 
tas5; forces liave been formed v.n.l.h pai'ticip^rit.s frojn tlie Board of Trnstooy, 
Unive:r'^.ity adniini^^brc- tion^ facnltyj ?:t\;dentK. and alurimi. Tljere v/ill be 
a thr( -^-yeai' planuiing pr -^e-s.?. ^fnich vri.ll },ead to a five-year operational 
plan (i97!>~^-9oO) j?.nd ^. };iore ge^^eral plan for t}ie follo-rin^c I'ive yearr: 
(J-9c>0.-:^53^>) * i^n-ln::; T^yj.:^e 1 of tbo ptr-nain^ j:^eriod (October', 3.972 
tkro'ut-h J)eoei;>b^ir . 1973 )> 'Wie University al iiiini^traoion. a steerin^.^ coTOinit- 
tee;, and tbe tacic i'dtcu'^s ^rill coneentrate on.-tlie definition of the Unive:v;jity 
of Pitt^:b■arr^J s misriions and goa'iS;> and the forecasting of fatiLre Bocietal 
needs and. the i^arameters aF:5:ooia':ed vrith these needs. In .phase II 
(Jamiary^ 197^ tbro'a^h D::ioe3nber, 197^0 the saMiti groupG mn develoi.') an 
inventory of the exi.sting nrcfrL-ajrumtic actJvities and operations of the 
lfniver£>ity ide.ntif;>^ alteii.j/tivc proyrarrxiatic stratecies needed to 
accoriiplish the f^ta'Vied mi^c^ion and ob^iective:^ of the Un^.versity, and 
fiiibmit a }naj:;ter plan to the PennG\^LvarLia Pepartiuenb of Education. 
K'lase ]:il, the final phase (January^.. ■1975 through Jvrne, 1975) \r:Lll be 
dedicated to eatabliGhing priorities:, of actrljvitie?:; that should be under- 
talcen -based upon the Univcr^iriry ^ s JKU^^ion;, fx-als, e::isting progrc if^J;, 
and alternatives. 

• Such a broad-bar^ed University involvoTacnt / co3r.bi)ied vrlth a Jong- 
range plra'ininc porr.;pective.^ should result in cla,rification of the 
Univertsity role rind a firrrier ;path'for the future'. Hopefuj.^y. some of 
the. iiaplica^tions and recoimendations ster)an:iiir^ fro:n this research vjiich. 
vill be put forth in the next, and finals chapter -;-rill be useful to tlie 
task forces in trieir vrorh. 
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GENERAL SUNIMARY 

I 
I 



During the course of the study, some more general lsi5ues evolved 
out of the more specific research foci which have been discussed in 
earlier chapters. Although these issues will not be unfamiliar to 
decision-makers in the University, perhaps some aspects of the situa- 
tion can at least be sharpened. The University of Pittsburgh has much 
in common with other urban institutions of higher education though Pitt 
is larger and more complex than most. Hopefully the remarks and 
suggestions made below will be useful in this University, as^ well as 
in others, at a tlwe when universities are feeling compelled to review 
their circumstances in the light of recent developments. 

The Service^ Dimension 

1. Like many universities, in recent years Pitt has made much 

of adding a ^'third priority" — : a service or urban dimension. 
This priority has not been clearly articulated either in and 
of itself or in relation to the traditional priorities of 
teaching and research. This problem of inadequate definition 
has created disturbances and misunderstandings both with 
publics outside the University and membership groups within. 
In a report to the Middle States Association from the 
University in 1971, the definitions offered for "public ser- 
vice" and "community service" imply not so much a new 
priority but rather shifts in the emphases of research and 
education;* 

Public Service 

The University is on the verge of a new era of 
public involvement, an unprecedented qualitative change 
resulting from a fundamental revolution in the re-- 
cognition of human rights ai^d needs* An interdisciplin- 
ary approach can integrate and direct efforts from all 
segments of the University community to the solution 
of societal problems. Studies related to population 
control, the effects of pollution, and mass transporta- 
tion, among others, are already under way. 



* These are listed among the Objecti.ves of the University of Pittsburgh 
in : The Response of An Urban University to Change, Volume I, Overview^ 
A Report to the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education of the- 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, University 
of Pittsburgh, March, 1971/ 
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C omnmn i t G o x^yi c e 

An uroan university mx:it also r/erve Die co?ii!ii.Diity 
in vri'iich it i:j located. It niujib concern itself vith the 
educcition of adiilts and the ciiGadv;intap,ed, l^rc^^-r^uns in 
tl'ie tSchcol of Bencral ritudief^, the continivinc education 
activitio:-> of tiie University ^s other fifteen schools 5 the 
effortLi of the Office of Conti.nuin^^ Education for VJoir.en , 
ajid recently developeil pro.^rains for the oconoraicpJ.ly . 
deprived hiJve been f^iiven high priority* The University 
liealtli Center^ a conaortiura of six iiospitnls and the 
University, has? provided health service.^ to th.e tri- . 
state area, for niany years r 

i - . ■ 

Vihat thes(^ para,^^rap}is are sayinr^ is that research efforts should be more 
directly related to visible urlxaai problems and tliat higher education should 
be a,ccessible to iriore social {];roups thirn.in the past» However .because of 
the einpho.sis on the service dijnension as a new priority area, i?)any people 
think of service as a coirjiiunity-vori-.or or even volunteer-worker- role j ratlier 
remote i'ro:r\ educa.tional and research objectives, , Study data show a decided 
caabivalence about service activities as a University function • Most publics 
clea.rly allocate them to much lower priorities than research and teaclung. 
As presently articulated, there is 'no solid support for the service or urban 
dimension. It is a controversial area excitinr^ controversy a.nd conflicts 

/mother consriquence of en^phasising an ill-defined service role is that 
the University i.s' accuried of 'usinp^ the comunity as /^mnea pi,3;s" in/ connection 
with research and "praeticin/;i; on comTiiunity residents" wiien students are used' 
in coruTiunity placements . Given the inisunderstcuidinr, of the service role 
as a se]>arate role for the Universityy rather thfm one fused with educatio)! 
and research J citi'/.ens becorie frustrated and anr-i:y when they cannot fj;ot 
University personnel to act ' irrjuediately on what community residents perceive 
as their irmnediate needs. 

It is to be hoped that vuiiversities ' will riore carefully iirticulate the 
ways in vmich lu'baii involvement . is necessarily insepji-rable with needs for 
educa-^ion and research. 5. so- that unrealistic expectations are not fostered, 
.The Ibiversity of Pittsbursh does not have extra'resources v^hich permit it 
to i^rant faculty and student time for coi-ununity acti\dties which do not also 
play an integral part in the learning?; process, Even if such resources were 
made available,^ it is certainly arguable whether it is a ler;itimate part of 
the mission of universities to efigage in such activities*. Such" questions 
need firm resolution ^ tuid the general public shou-ld have a much clearer 
picture of where ^iriiversities stand and what . they propose to do. ■ • 

V/hile many authorities on higher education insist that urban involvement 
.is a £-iven, they also cite the need for/ clarification of the term: 
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S'ce, .for exenple, Lee F* Schnore; "Community'^ in Neil omelser (ed),. 

ii;L2i2(Z;^. J!^^^ '^^^^ YorK : Wiley , I96T, Chapter 2, especially 

pp 71I;?-i5ri^'' — — \ " . . . 
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^There really is no debate about whether institutions 
of higher education should be involved in the urban 
crisis — all the prominent people who liave discussed the 
subject ai^ree that they should be. The debate revolves 
around the manner and style of involvement and the 
criteria for deciding. .whether a piven university should 
attempt a Given pro/ect, (Nanhj i973,l'+3'-i^^O 

Models of Institutions ; 

2. ■ Study data show that a "corporfite model" of the University is 
being fostered which is inappropriate. Ma.ny people view the university 
as a monolithic, hierarchically ordered system, in wriich priorities and 
resources can be reordered at will.. The State, particularly, attempts 
to treat the University a's if it were a profit-making institution, 
measuring its efficiency by the number of students produced per number 
of faculty employed. But the University's "business" is the "production 
of knowledge, and quality rather than 'quantity is the key- to -successful 
attair-'-^nt . As aiofstadter puts the" matter: 

(The diversity) is suspended between" its position in 
the external .vror Id, ^fith all its corruption and evils and 
1 . cruelties, aiid the splendid world of our imagination. TJie 

university does in fact T)erform certain mundane services of 
instruction and information to society- — and there are 
those wiio think it should aspire to nothing more* It does 
in fact constitute a kind of free for am— and there are 
those who want to convert it primarily into a center of 
political action. But above these as^^ects of its existence 
stands its essential character as a center of free inquiry — 
a ^thing -not to be sacrificed for anything else* A 
university is not a service station. Neither is it a 
political society^. nor a meeting -place for political 
societies, \7ith all its limitations and failures,* and 
they invariably are many, it is the best .and most benign 
side of our society insofar as that society aims to cherish 
the huinan mind. (Hcfstadter, I968) 

The cvurrent models of systems analysis are under-elaborated to produce 
a useful accounting de\dLce for .universities with their many semi-autonymous 
divisions and diverse goals , relating to educational and research sub- 
■Nspecialties . ' ArT incentive could'be provj.ded to develop special models 
which would take these factors into consideration so that university 
accounting :COuld be made on a meaningful basis . A central paz^t of this 
effort would have to include developing nevr measures which would apply to 
the quality of education. IJeither the traditional examinations nor the 
newer student evaluations have led to any satisf actoi^/ way of estimating 
the worth. of what is -being learned. 
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Agfdn, it vo^ild r-seein that thnfse cov,\plex jiiatters tthoald be airnd nuch 
more thoroufhly publicly r There in evidently ii hi(;h dct:;roe of rospoct; for 
inribituoions of hi^^her education in the natioii, ini^pite of recent dinburbance 
and controversy,. But t)ie public doon not r?eer. ^.^eli aware of the nev? 
presujurer. ^ particularly . of a political na1;ure , v^hicii are brought to bear on • 
luiiversities along vit)i a shift to pul)lic support. These presr>uroi3 ::iny lead 
to fundament al chauTOi^ in valued in3titution;3. It neerss quite posoi.ble that 
a frnnk airin^^ of y'itiit, tiiese presr^urer, entail vould nobili;:.e citizo}) i;uppcrt 
for retaining jaore independence for ^Jniversitie^^ , The political winds of 
recent years- have puiuhed .universities to respond rapidly — perhaps too 
rapidly— to embrace ne.\i rroals-i. Nov; there has been n chonj^e in the political 
climate^ and uiiiversiticr-; are l^eing asked to ^'economize" .and provide proof 
of efficient operations vath inappropriate yea.rdsticks , 

3, The internal orga.nir,ntion of the Univei^sity is ro coinplex that it 
requires special techniques to supply infonnation to ehcourar;e more coopera- 
tion and less duplication aj^nonf^ its va.riou3 parts; ' • • . 

No university .... is a sin/-;le oi''gani;'.ation ; each is rather/ 
a coJ.lection of organizations tliat are separately .led, 
separately funded 3 and separately -inspired* .The deriartnents 
facilities, students, sefiools . institutes, centers 5 inuseuriis, 
houses J administrators and groundskeepers that toret her laake 
up ^''the" university are quixsi-indcpendent entities that 
seern,^ as soiaeone has observed / to be "linked today only 
by the steam t\uinelsc'' And vithi.n many of those entities. . . 
professors jealously /^aiard the ri^bt to determine , without 
interference fro;n oj;ove or outside j the s\ib,jects to be 
offered/ the degrees to be con^ferred, and' the appointments 
to be made, "The'* university can rarely have a single 
purpose J or act with a sint^le vill, because "the" university 
does not exist* (V/ilson-, et^ ,51,5 19T1) 

'in connection vith. the Task Forces mentioned in the last ehapterv Pitt 
is planninfc a nev^ and extensive inventory of existin^-j programs, Hopefully, 
this inventory will not be on a "one-shot" basis bi;t v.ull be regularly 
updated at least 'on. a bi --yearly basis ►'^ While providinf^ regular, up'-to-^date 
information on v/hat is f^pinij^ on in t'ne uiiiversity does not ensure cooperative 
act ion, it at least provides the essential base for such efforts, 

In the last chapter, it was i:ilso su^rgested that some divisions in the 
University are more traditionally and logically involved in public service 
and comumity service. Given the lack of consensus, it might be better 



\ . ' 

. The University- Urban Interface has submitted for examination a model for 
this, so it of endeavor r V/hether or not this particvJlar model is accepted 
as appropriate, .regular inventorying seems to be a must for large -complex 
universities,. ' • . . . 
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administrative policy to encourage urban involvement where it has roots 
and normative support, rather than promoting a "University-wide" 
involvement. But there is a vital issue to be considereol here in terms 
of ^^^hether there is currently sufficient governmental or public support 
for service activities as on important part of the university missioa. 
Unless revenue-sharing chanr;es;the picture draraaticallr, it appears 
that the very schools and divisions which are the most involved are also 
the most vvilnerable to cutbacks in funds* 

An important part of the internal organization is the division of 
fmctions and tillocation of responsibi3.ities. Any model or organizational 
structure must change with time and conditions to remain viable. Basically 
this entails a deliberate system response geared to planning and action. 
Many forms of planning — with a sufficient degree of flexibility— can be 
adopted, once objectives have been established, priorities selected, 
responsibilities assigned, and personnel as well as other resources allocated. 
The central problem for the University, however, given its pecu].iar 
organizational structure, is how to manage appropria.te degrees of 
autonom^y in goal-fjetting ai;d decision-making generally and still provide 
a communication network which unifies the whole. Former chancellor 
Franklin Murphy made this analogy for t?ie University of California at' 
Los Angeles: 

It takes a sophisticated nervous system to deal with 
complexity to carry the mes.sages between differentiated 
organs. The uni vcx-.Tity needs more and better decentraliza- 
tion, and it needs more and better coordination. 

Universities need to work on their communication systems so that the 
various parts are in touch vrith one another without feeling threatened 
or coerced, and also so that external events which effect the university 
are transmitted to the total .internal membership. 

Open Access and Mass Education 

The whole issue of who should be ed\icated and how has to be 
reexamined. If "rr.ass" education is still a desirable goal for the nation, 
it should not Ire promoted on the basis that it will necessarily lead to 
higher occupational status. Already, more degrees have been awarded than 
there are appropriate positions for in the economy. If mass education 
is to be encouraged for cultural goals, then it is in this light that it 
should be brought before the general public* Individuals osn then. make 
up their own minds whether highei' education is sufficiently worthwhile 
in and of itself, regardless of any possible economic rewards. 

A related issue is education for the disadvantaged. Many yo\ang,sters 
have been allowed to ente)' the university mainstream underprepared because 
insufficient resources have been allocated to special tutoring or remedial 
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progr.ams to bring them v*p to regular university requiroiaents , The result 
thfit rnfiaiy of those students have been ''lla^:hecl out", only increa/^infr the 
Trastration- of disadvantaf^ed gxows^ Other? liave heen f;iven special consi- 
deration vhich potentially c'neapenj^ the vp.Iuc or diplonnr? for all, 11 r::ur.;t 
be recocni7.ed tiiat it will not be helpful to avard diplorias to persons 
vrhofic fikills liave not been meanuraoly enhanced. IT soriie of om^ hifth 
schools are not dpin,'^ their .iob, tjien preBUj"T.;ihly the viniversitieK inunt 
pitch in to help ma};e up the difference. hut no F:tudent vho is clc?arly 
noL fully qualified sliould be accepted ui"iler.s tliere are resnm-ces vliich 
X)rovidc the .means to (cive special help needed to acquire the s3;ills to 
enter re f^ula^r courses if the potential is there* 

In this study, it has been noted- that reg^ilar qualified students are 
upset by jnore inclusive admissions policies ^ for it o;?ten neans that 
courses are sir^.plified to be ronerally co;nprchensible . Ashby has sur^r^ested 
that it is possible to devise neans to preserve excellence vrhile extending 
opportxmities to the many who desiz^e entry: 

It is the very success of universities vhich end?ihrers 
their co'iesion internally and theii* inte/:rity from the 
outside. It does not matter much if the ex.tex^na.1 structure 
of universities chan^^es, or if nev subjects anpear in 't.he 
cui'ricului'i J. o}' if luiiversities open tlieir doors to a 
/greater proportion of the a^^e ^roup, provided alvays 
that the thin streara of excellence on whicn the intellectual 
health of tiie nation 'uD.tinateJ-y depends is not conta::d.nr.ted . 
I do not believe that in our' present socir.l clinate 
excellence can be safeguarded. by keeping rr.ediocrity 
out of higher education. Tiiis is siinply unrealistic. I 
believe that it nuist be safe?3vuirded j as America is tryinr^ 
to do, by the peaceful coexistence of r:odiocrity and 
excellence. 

Co far it does not seer, that this peaceful coexistence has been achieved. 
The dileipjiia. is that if i-nediocrity is to be iinproved by association vlth 
excellence J taim the tvo must be in the sane classroom. And 'the results 
to date seen to indicate tension, betv^een them. It can only be 3u^-;:^ested 
that so:Tie need very specia}. attention beyond the class)'ooras of the reular 
ciu^riculiim — and some are f,ettinirc xt* But there is not sufficient 
faculty tipie or incentive to give this attpnticn to all who need it 
at the present' t:ij75e. , 

5. Throuf^ho\it the report both inplicit and e>n>licit concevn for the 
mission of the university and the testiri{^ of its notives by external 
publics is apr;arent. This inquiring nood .linlcs vitii nrevaildng trends of 
social chan{;e in the late sixties includinf^ emphases on participatory 
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democracy and expectations of social responsibility on the part of both 
public and private .or5aiiizations. Increased accountability on the side 
of institutions, includinf^ universities, seens to be demanded. But 
it is important that accountability should not be a one-way. street, 
vith the xiniversity on the defensive! Rather, it seems that the University 
shoiild make efforts to increase its active and formal relations .lith othc^r 
organizations and aceucierj in tho community beyond the traditional support 
bases of alumni, the pz'ofessionr> , and the well-educated* The multiplicity 
of actors, both corporate and indixddual, on the urban scene all t.oo easily 
leads to conflicts of interest, suspicions, and recriminations* Othor 
social agencies besides the universities are su/Te:t'ing the same funding: 
constraints on the provision of services, for example* This is one reason 
that the University, craduote schools are running into probJ.ems in cojomiuilty 
placements for students. The University of Pittsburgh t:hould consider 
whether it cannot work with other agencies in the community more closely 
so that cooperation will be rewarding for all« Again, this seems to require 
a m.ore careful delineation of the University's role in the community ajid 
the activities it plans to engage in. Above all, it calls for an establishment 
of mutual revsponsibility so that all pa^rtners in any given endeavor are 
held acco\intable for their share. 

Academic^ Excellence and the Urban Dimension 

6. Questions as to whether academic excellence is compatible with 
quality programs in an urban '.hrust emerp;e from many institutions of higher 
education in different forms. At Pittsburgh, direct queries have probed 
on whether a service emphasis is inimical to academic excellence, if 
declining resources mean compromises with mediocrity j and "whether to aspire 
to excellence as the proto-typical university serving a growing ur-ban , 
constituency detracts or distracts from an aspiration to excellence as 
measured by national rankings." In that same context, the Chancellor 
of the University of Pittsbiirgh sitated in response that "the quality of the 
institution will be reenforced by the degrees to which it is involved in 
social change."^" Some authorities on higlier education agree, but the 
issue remains a highly debatable one, a fact wliich must be recognized and 
frankly dealt with. 



See: "Council Bars Reporter from iSxecutive Session," p« 1, and "Senate 
^ Council Meeting Minutes," p.7> Univers i ty Tinges ^ May 2^^ 1973* 
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. Urbanization has l:oen called "our challenge for the 70 ^s^' at the 
University of Pittsburgh. In his Annual Report for 1972 Chancellor Posvar 
suggests '^Pitt has the potential to become the protctjnpical American imiversity 
•concerned v?ith tbe probloir:'^ of urbani^.ation, " -Tliis discussion will briefly 
outline some of the legacies of the University- Urban Interface Program, its 
linkages to other activities internal to the University and outside the 
University and, j inally , suggert a tie-in to studies of education futures. 

Each of the major UUIP proiects is siunmarized as veil as. described in 
detail in individual reports- Collectively , they represent a chronology 
of the last fevr years in selective areas t-^hich should be instructive as 
case studies. These studies can- be used vithin the University for classes, 
planning or as backgroimd data for proposals to foimdations and governraent. . 
In addition, they have been distributed vadely through external organizations 
such as the Educational Research Information Center (ERIC), the Society for 
College and University Planning (SCUP), the Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education (CCKE), the American Council on Education (ACE), the American 
College Public Relations Association (ACPRA.) and several researchers in the 
field. These Include irtembers of selected universities -vrlth whom \re have 
exchanged information as we^l.1 as such founc^tions as Richard King Mellon, 
Bulil and Ford. In such placas the reports are parts of libraries, files 
and case studies available to institutions organizations and groups seekixag 
guidance or examples. . ^ - 

The ultimate legacy mil be the use of reports, the introspection, 
generated by the &ogram, the encouragement of further research, faculty 
and student involvement on a personal and professional level and secondary 
analysis of data. Replication of studies such as the Ec onomic Im pact of the 
University of Pittsbujrgh on the Local Economy, nationalTlrecognition at pro- 
fessional meetings through journal publications, avards, and development of 
methodology which may be useful elsewhere are other benefits. Summarxes, re- 
ports, presentations and info:ariation on Pittsburgh's pioneering effort mil 
enable the. Unive;rsity to have opportmiities for f\H'ther funding', particu3.arly 
if such efforts are organized and coordinated. Finally, a complete set of 
publications will be housed in the HilJjDan Library Archives. »Survey data 
will be located in the Social Science Information' Center. The UUIP collection 
of basic references, materials and program publications will be available 
in the -University Center for Urban Research and admnistrative files will 
be retained by the .Office of the Secretary of the University. 

Because of exigencies and expectations, concerns ^within universities 
are more often focused on immediate problems than on planning of a longer- 
range nature. Fortunately jjnpcrtant work does occur such as that of the 
University Long -.Range Planning Task Forces on 1) Undergraduate Extension 
Education, 2) Graduate Eclucation, Reseaxch and Riblic Service, and 3) 
Organizational Structio^e, Budgeting and Governmental Relations. Professional 
organizations and foundations also regularly sponsor meetings and research. 

ERIC I 
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Some institutions also share important perspectives with -oheir sister 
schools such as Harvard's The University and the Ci ty or Oklahoma's 
T he Future of the University ^ The utility of UUIP conclusions and recommenda- 
tions -will anerge over time rather than he evident iuHnediately. Moreover, 
as has often been noted, case studies of this sort may be more useful 
elsewhere for ijlanning and organization than in the actual institution 
where they are conducted. Researchers in the applied social sciences and 
related studies are often prophets without honor in their o\m land. 

Some time is essential before information can be diffused. The latency 
cf a report can be described, as the time required for it to come into general 
use by those interested in the activities. In education^ in the past^ 
this has been said to be up to fifty years. More recently, the cycle has 
been cut in half. Kowever, in the experience of government contractors and 
research organisations it is frequently suggested that the time from a 
study's completion until utilization of resul.ts is often a minimum of two 
to three years. The establisloraent and activation of adoption-dj.f fusion 
networks is a complex process treated elsewhere, (e.g. Michigan's Institute 
for Social Research ^ Research for Better Schools and Iowa State Univc^rsity. 
Also, Havelock^ I969 and Maguire^ 1971). As an operational definition it 
is likely that the process will take too long fx'om the- vievrpoint of the 
authors. There will be resistance to suggestions for change^ reform and 
innovation. Some traditionalists no doubt feel the process is not long 
enough. And others will suggest cautionj urging deliberate (if any) pace, 
non-meddling and in effect, "Don't just do somethine;^ sit there." (Msbet, 
1972). 

Tlie salience of university activities in the field of urban problems 
is not imiformaly accepted, LevriLs Mayhew has called the policy statement 
in, the Carnegie Commission's The Campus and the City: Maximizing Assets 
and Re d ucing Liabilities , "conjectural." Although he describes the attempt 
to dejfine the concept of an urban imiversity one which provides recommenda- 
tions ' ' 

...among the more imaginative suggested by the ^Commission and, 
if followed^ co\ild produce a distinctly different collegiate 
institution. But before they are likely to gain widespread 
acceptance in 'urban-based institutions ^ the whole nature of the 
professoriat and the system of aspirations that motivate it will 
have to change. It is possible 5 of course, that the time is 
, ripe. Stil3,5 the initial reaction to The Campus and The City 
does not appear to have been nearly as pronounced as ... resection 

Less Tim e - More Options; Education Beyond the High School . 
(Mayhew, 19737^ " 

Such commentaryj in a coiitext of financial austerity, increasing 
accoimtability and concern for the selectivity required to assure excellence 
in higher education 5 gives many administrations and certainly most fac\LLty 
pause in their espousal of new dimensions of service to the community. 
Discrepancies between the pronouncements of top adriiinistrators 8jid the support 
of the senior professoriat and academic departments have been cited else- 
where. (Organization for Social and Technical Innovation, 1970). At 
Pittsburgh the imcertainty also is reflected in the I972 A Study of 
Governance of the University of Pittsburg h by Holbert N. Carroll as weJJL as 
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in studies of students, Board of Trustees, Silvjml^ comniunity leaders, and 
citizens of the sui'ro\mding coimnujiity. Some of these were performed imder 
UUIP. 

A system of incentives iriay be necessary to encourage faculty-student 
involvement for co}7)munity service. More concerned awareness of the importance 
of experiential learning in the urban environment also should be reflecfcea 
in the organizational structxire of the University. Ijllsewhere we have 
suggested that this structure probably should separate responsibilities 
among a number of functions such as sensors (e.g. ombudsman services) an 
operational office and. planning at the iiranediate and longer-range levels. 
These in turn should be differentiated from purely academic concerns, and 
from research concerns which are of a coordinated nature rather than work 
primarily of individual professors, or that of schools moving in a develop- 
mental or proprietary fashion. This is hot meant to exclude liiilvages and 
coordination which also are ^ important , i)^ticulariy in the sharing of informa- 
tion and focus. Inventories, which we have discussed elsewhere, * also may 
facilitate efforts. A senior advisory boaa^d on urban relations might 
be established, composed . of various representatives who meet periodically 
with the Chancellor for planning and review fimctions. 

Both internal and external linkages are important. Some examples of 
internal contacts at Pittsburgh are the University Center for Urban Research; 
Institute for Urban and Public Affairs and Urb3>n Affairs (Professor J. F. 
Robin) both in the Graduate School of Public and International Affairs: 
the Long Range Planning Task Forces; the Accreditation Preparation 
Committee for Middle States Review^ the University Center for International 
Studies; the School of General Studies; and the Institutional Research 
unit in the Office of the Vice Chancellor for Planning and Budgeting. 

Extex-nal or mixed relationshijjs occirr with the Society for College and 
University Planning (SCUP), the American Council on Edufc'atxon, the Associa- 
tion of Governrlng Boards, the Association of Land Grant Colleges and 
Universities, the Association of Urban Universities, membership on Federal, 
State, regional, local and professional society coimnittees or gi-oupa (the 
Chancellor's Directorship of the Urban Affairs Committee) the Secretary 
of the University \s liaison with Pittsbiu'^gh^ s Boards of Trustees, educational 
associations and other col3.eges and ujiiversities . UUIP's contacts \7ith 
Richard ICing Mellon Urban Grant Institutions, (George Washington University, 
MIT and the University of Southern California ), the Pittsburgh regional 
Consortitmi on Higher Edi?cation (PCHE), the National League of Cities and 
Urbaxi Observatory Prograjns, the National Institute of Education, the 
Foundation for Development of Post-Secondary Education, and ties mth 
organizations such as the Allegheny Conference on Commnlty Development 
through studies in Economic Impact and the Goals Project topics. (The 
ChaJicellor ciLrrently serves as Director of the Urban Affairs Committee of 
the Association of Land Grant Colleges and Universities, Chairman of the 
Pittsbux'gh regional Consortium on Higher Education (PCHE), is a member of 
the Allegheny Conference's Executive Committee ai^d Past^ President of the 
Pennsylvania Association for State Colleges and Universities. These offices 
assure us of close contact with many channels of communication.) 

Many articles on educational futxires have been witten recently, in- 
cluding commentary by Arrierican Council on Education sponsored groups, the 
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Carnegie Commissioxi foi- Higher Education and the Futiirist , Opportunities 
exist to assume state leafersliip and to contribute nationally for prog:-:'essive 
veil -planned pi^ograms, such as Pitt's planning task forces vrhich are study- 
ing future conditions* as an essential determinator of goals and priorities. 
The National Institute of Education and other federal funding organizations 
also have suggested strong interest in consortia arrangements. This exists 
despite the rather bJ.e^l^: funding pictiure which has been referred to as 
"malign neglect" by the ^ o\t Yorl^ Times ' education reporter Fred M. Hechinger 
in an editorial of Januaiy 1, 1973 • 

•A study of prospective changes ovei" the iimnediate future and longer 
term for higher education is being conducted that vrill spell out future 
societal needs, their associated p.araineters and implications for the 
University of Pittsbin?gh' s mission. Taxs is part of a three-phase 
three-j^ar study designed tp chart the course of the institution both 
strategica3-ly and technicaliy for a ten-year period \T±th built-in 
provisions^ for up-dauing* Plarming the ultimate role of the University of 
Pittsburgh in keeping vith its talents and the goeils of. the governing ' 
bodies, Board of Trustees, the Chancellor, the Provost, the academic 
Senate and the stiidents raoimts a more purposeful and selective pursuit of 
excellence based on planning. .. 

Another aspect of futures is follow-on contract work. The Office of 
Education might consider sjionsoring a research study of implementation 
and ■ development in the program. The National Institute of Education, as 
mentioned earlier, revealed a concern with the iitilisation of resources in 
higher education as well as in elementary and secondary areas. Tlie University 
as a. raw resource, unharnessed, and not as eff icientlj'- focused on uiban 
problems, is a case in point. Basic research in this area, would fall under 
their area of concern as well as that of the National Science Fouindation (iMSF) - 
Research About National Needs (RANN). Fimding of a person as a change 
agent or catalyst who would move in ^'Johnny Appleseed" fashion from 
university to college across the country working with developmental offices 
and planners for uiban interface activities also is possible. A cross- 
sectional methodology could be established and a " follow- tlirough" program 
implemented. This woiild give a longitudinal study in process, attending 
to dimencsions which were outgrowths of, or additions to the original 
interface priorities. ~ 

Another facet which might harness the develop resources is experiential 
learning. Tlie expectations^ utility and costs of experiential learning 
efforts and faculty service touch uppri..i.ncentive structures for professional 
employees, curricuH.urn. credit standing and certificates of practice or 
experience. The methodology established at Pitt in surveying om" o\m 
experiential learning field wovildj be a beginning. (Siigg, 1973)* I't could 
be refined and adapted here and suggested elsewhere. Not only does this 
raise the social service diiaension within the community but also possible 
local govermnent internships on the county, regional and national level 
imder a coordinated prograra \r±th common properties offered both dixring 
regular sessions and in general studies. 

.Finally, each of the areas studied -under the Goals Project, the 
Communications Project, and Minority and Cosimunity Services could be 
continued. For example, the process of applying University expertise 
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to areas sxicli as admiriistration of Justice, healthy community conflict 
and metropolitics are clearly pertinent and ongoing issues r Similarly, 
constituencies have expectations of the University, not only in its 
embedding environment - the commxinity vrhere it is located - ^but also 
in the State House, the Legislature and ainong alumni, graduates and 
professional gr;oup3 vithin the area ser;ved by the institution. As 
-an outgroirbh of one j^roject, the Student .Consultant Study, \rtxys in vrhicb. 
the effort might be' impi'oved an.d-^ihcorporated':;-i'rith ja^(i^^ coiild be 
analyzed. Such services to the coimnmiity are part of an experiential . 
learning mosaic vhlch touches on many departments in varied fields. 

/ Funded by the State . Legislatiu-e, Hamii^s Governor John Burns convened 
a 1970 Conference on the Year 2000 in conjunction vath citizen planning 
groups at the University \s East V7est Center. Prominent scientists from 
around the vrorld and some from the states met to delineate issues, 
formiilate pJ.ans and stimulate public, professional and institutional inter- 
est in preparing imaginatively for the future. Ten statewide task forces 
\T±th broad coinraimity representation prepared reports that vere evaluated • 
ciurlng the Ha>/^ii 2000 Conference. Results vlll be published in a book 
edited by Chairman George Chaplain and Advisor James Dator. (Dator, 1970). 
vork on the States future continued after the meeting tlirough a nine- 
member comDdssion named by the Governor. Tlie results were iTidely 
published and led to Biany accolades. Pitt miglit consider such an undertaking 
sponsored by foundB/tions that would actively encourage involvement by 
leaders concerned, such as those we have queried in our Goals Project. 
Tapping the energies of organiiiations such as the A13-egheny Conference 
and others in collectively seelcing a "social renaissance" in the region 
might forge bonds of cooperation among umversities, government, businesc, 
labor and the citizenry. Hence ^ master planning and implempntation might 
be a function of a true assembly of citizen talent focusing cn a period 
and problem of urgent concern \ri. thout mxich ijiimediate tlireat. Other local ' 
leaders and particularly e:>rperts in substantive fields such as urban 
reneml, governjuent^ Jxistice or transportation could hold ixiaugural planning 
meetings am simultaneously schedule subsequent workshops which ndpht lead 
to legislative proposals. Nehnevajsa^s Pittsburgh Go als and Futvjcec^ ,. 
documents the salience of social issues among Pittsbiurgh leaders as well 
as their views of Importance, likelihood and desirabil:*ty of change in 
the next five years. 'Uhe Forujn's discussions also provide provocative 
fare for proposal topics. 

The success of Ul^IP's Economic Impact Study in the program management 
category of the American College Riblic Re3.ation Association's 1973 NationcLl 
Honors Competition offers an instructive example of what cooperation ajid 
support can do. The case study izas honored by being selected for the highest 
award - a Certificate of Exceptional Achievement accompanied by an Um/estrlcted 
Incentive Grant from the Ford Motor Company Fond. The entry "vras one of 
five in this top category and selected from a field of approxrunately , 
1,500 applications. Case studies are michrofiched and available to other 
colleges and institutions tbrougtiout the country. They represent another 
way of disseminating informatibn. Yet even before the award hundreds of 
inquiries had been received, one workshop for fifteen major universities 
was held and the reports were vrldely distributed. The University Office 
of Public Affairs sponsored an extensive distribution and Tue Chancel 3,or / s 
Annual Report - 1971 summa.rlzes the principal analyses and findings. 



One way of measxiring, evaluating and ultimately planning social 
responsibility of institutions is to analyze systematically areas which 
have been relatively imexplored. Economic impact of urban imiversities 
provides such an issue. As part of the University Urban Interface Program 
at Pittsburgh we sought to define images of the University and in this 
case to convey one important facet of the public affairs mosaic of a major, 
urban University -^Economic Impact. 

Our primary aim was to articulate the case of the University of 
Pittsbinrgh using prorot;^T3e methods that could be repeated for ultimate 
trend analysis. Related goals were to disseminate restilts for use by other 
institutions, to leave a legacy at Pittsburgh by incorporating the process 
into ongoing administration and to test and refine the methods used. 

In an era of increasing accountability of public institutions and more 
austere budgets, higher educa,tion as vrell as other organizations must 
anticipate and welcome scrutiny of records. VThatever the motives, enlightened 
•self-interest, social concern, or good management, the need for more searching 
analysis is not in doubt* 

In some sense if institutions do not do it for themselves, others 
will do it to them. The implications for im.proved record keeping, fiirther 
development of social indicators of the quality of life and the delineation 
of intangible benefits represent a compelling challonge. Services must 
certainly be compatible with traditional University objectives of teaching 
and research. The opportunity to be a model citizen, neighbor, and 
corporate member of the -"community also is implicit. In a small way such 
a study provides university policy makers and many constituencies vrith 
information for planning and encourages more flexible responses in a 
changing society. The chronology below presents the Project'^ highlights. 

Tlie Chancellor of the University ancom^aged, supported and participated 
strongly in the effort. This was true from inception through fjuggestions 
and revision of content to briefings for the press and top adininistrators , 
Internal and external advisory groups also facilitated colleetion and 
analysis of data. Moreover, they provided valuable suggestions on the 
ProJ ect * s parameters . 

Pesponsibility for periodic updating and improvement of the effort 
was at;signed to the Vice Chancellor for Planning and Budget. \vhf:.;orthe 
Universits'-^s prototype study is scheduled and vrork is completed, trend 
analysis will be possible. They should provide information for iraproved ^ ^ 
planning and greater efficiency in addition to better guidelines for other 
in sti tilt ions. 

Finally, on the b.^isis of the l^ittsburg]? experience the ./ 
Systems lleGearch Croup consult nnl:s have under taken an Economic Impact 
Study of Boston Area Universities \^hich is sc.hodulccl for completion in * -. 
October of 1973. Member institutions nrci PjOt^ton Collc:gc> Boatori Unlverijity , 
Bra/adciiSj Harvard, H.I.T., Nor thea?-: tern , Tufts and University ol: 
Massachusetts at Boston. More work alr;o is being done on the topic in 
the Pittsburgh Council of Highrtr Education, a rrlx-school consortium. 
Gradunte Students in the ^'COti a^micSj Public Affairs and nigher Education 
at the University of Pittsburgh are v7orking on refinements. 

Any such pioneering accomplishment loaves rooin for improvement 
in format, coverage and methodology. Hopefully, the University will 
remain a leader in this field, hut it is ca^^er for iiTipro\/e.d techniques 
and gratified by emulation and inquiry. 
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CHRONOLOGY 



April, 1970 
August, 1970 



February, 1971 



April, 1971 

June, 1971 
June, 1972 
June — 

December, 1972 
August, VSTf^ 



University-Urban Iviterface Program Phase I 

Delineation of Economic Iixipacc" Study as Posaibie Project 

Information received on forthcoming publical:ion of 
American Council on Education * report on F:^s tiinating 
the Impact of a College or University on the Lo c al Kconomy ^ 
by John Caffrey and Herbert H. Isaacs. 

Discussion with John Caffrey, co-author and President of 
Educational Systems Research Group for joint possible 
prototype venture. 

Contract negotiations and approval. 
Production of Methodological Appendix. 
Response to inquiry, continued distribution. 



Preparation of Paper Urban University Econom ic 
Impact : A Prototype Case Study in Pittsburgh. 



July, 1971 
Fall, 1971 

Winter, 1972 
j£uiuary, 1972 

February, 1972 
March, 1972 



"Spring, 1972 
May. 1972 



Form^ition of Advisory Committees - External and Internal". 

Data Collection - Planned delay to acquire latest fiscal 
year data. 

Data Collection and Analysis 

Workshop on Measuring the Impacts of a College or University 
on the Local Economy - 15 Institutions Participate. 

Review of Draft of report. 

Publication of Re port of the Chancellor 1971 featuring 
summary of report. 



April 21, 1972 Formal release of Study, 



(1) Chancellor's Press Conference.. 

(2) Chancellor's Briefing for Board of Trustees^ Faculty, 
and Administration (Vice Chancellors, Deans, Directors j 
Department Heads). 

(3) Confidential discussion with Senior University 
Administrators and Chancellor's Staff on study 
implications for internal management. 

(4) Meeting with Vice Chancellors for Planning and Budgeting 
and Operations. Directors of Study share insights to 
assure effective replication in future. 

Distribution of Report 

Organization. of Files. 



Last J but not least , the UlUP collection of materials, data and 
references may \rell serve as a "basic reso*>arce and of f-er new insights 
from, secondary analyr.is for the Planning TasK Forces of the University as 
vre3.1 as use iu classes in urban affairs, mane geiuent , iiistitubion building 
and other fjelds. The staff cUid associates of the .Program \r±ll continue 
to ijublisl'i documents and to serve as consultants. The University of 
Pittsburgh, cognizant of its opportunity for introspection, analysj.s and 
planning, has offered some of its experienceo to others and :^houJ.d enhance 
its ovm piu'posefiilness and efficiency as one result ox* these ^efforts. 

Energizin g Incentive ~ One Exampl e 

In order to encourage some erf the proclivities of facxLLty, students 
and administrators to become invQlved in urban issues, a systematic schediiling 
of incentives, or means of recognition, appears warranted. In some rmall 
measure, such incentives loay provide a facilitative environmevii:, serving as- 
catalysts that involve persons and groups in urban issues. For a relatively 
modest budget a weli-articulated inaugural program can be structured and 
.expanded e.s a.ppropriate in succeeding years. Progress and accompllj^hments 
would be regularly covered in the- yearly reports of the Chancellor. 

Some possible othervbenefits are: It would foster innovation* apply 
energies, freely circi;L].ate ideas, attract external support, sharpen and 
improve existing programs. Through evaluation using esta^blished criteria, 
superior efforts could be recognized. Both design and evaluation of pro- 
grams would improve and priorities for support of quality programs might be 
fur-ther refined and systematized. Some breaktbrovigh technology or pioneering 
ideas mlg-rl: possibly develop that would enhance curriculuia, research or 
service wit-'jli^ the University • 

Some estliaate that one million dollars is required to permanently 
endow a special University chair, such as a Professor of Urban Studies. 
For approximately ten thousand dollars annually from discretionary fcaids 
of the Chancellor's office or Provost, a constellation of activities could 
be initiated that give strong evidence of our avowed urban thrust, provide 
a bridge to inter est'.'^.d community groups, inspire the energies of concerned 
faculty and students, encoai^age mult 1- community participation from citizens, 
government and high school or elementary school students, yet be compatible 
with the basic institutional mission of teaching, research and service or 
with any new objectives that may evolve. 

For this m.odest $10,000 budget an array of activities could be sponsored 
that might include: (l) Tlie Chancellor's Anjuxal LectiH*e on Urban Is^^ues 
(stipend - $1,000), (2) Provost's Awards to faculty for Gvccriaulum Innovation 
in Urban Studies, (Five awards of $200 annually for plan or practice - $1,000), 
(3) Student Govei'nment or media (e.g. Pitt Hews ) sponsored Essay or Project 
Awards for the best high school efforts on u-i:ban issues in Pittsbui'gh ($500 - 
Grand Prize, five runner-uj) prizes of $100 each). Simi3.ar avrards for uxban 
art or essays by elementary school students could be o^rrangedj, (k) University 
Avrards for essays by Pitt students on ui'ban issues (l6 $200 a^.v-ards to each 
of the sixteen schools of the University, i.e* Arts and Sciences, the Jfealth 
Professions, School of General Studies: (.$200 x l6 - $3,200 plus $1,000 
grand prize and $500 runner-up - $4-3 700). 
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'.rhe Mayor or City Council might be persuaded to offer a prize on city 
problems. The Chancellor alj?o might consj.dcr sponsoring an annual forum 
on urban issues. Ultimatelyj the Karrlsbui^g Legislature, the Governor^ 
alumni 5 local foundations 5 other philanthropic donors ;. or the Federal govern- 
ment might be persuaded to sponsor sizch incentive programs. They would begin 
modes tlyjj and expand thereafter to some manageable nmiber. The topics could 
be categorized and evaluated according to social > teclinological, government, 
economic categories of follovr special priorities vrith appropriate themes 
selected annually based on such studies as those of UUIP^s Pittsburgh Goals 
and Futures. For example* the four themes of the Urban University Center 
for Urban Resear.ch. i.e. social integration of the urban environment,, allocation 
of Individuals and resources v^ithin the urban, area^ pov/er and conflict 
relations in an urbo;n envirorimenb, and an assessment of the per3?ormance 
of various urban institutions are possible issues. 

Such a program wuld have a pump-priming character, involve multipJ.e 
sources of support 5 encourage students 5 faculty to become involved. It . 
would transcend proprietary departmental j^i^erogatives and provide a healthy 
competition leading to increased University pride and recognition either 
through specific cash honorarua^ or possible scholarships in lieu of money. 

All constituencies, including the community 5 couJ.d be included in a 
review board that might be formed from those involved in the current 
University- Urban Interface 'earch Advisory Council, Perhaps 3 a group 
could be formed of the ?olic^/ Board or UCUR or a special group appointed to 
specifically adjudge entries as assisted by members of the University TJ.mes, 
technical liaison e>rperts in various schools and the Pitt HeVfs^'^orj posslBTej 
the m.edia of the city. 

Proprietary feelings hopefiilly vrould be sxipplanted by an air of goodw'ill 
and commonality of purpose. Organizations such as the Southwest Regiorial 
Planning Com^mission^ the Allegheny Conference and the Regional Comiuission 
of Pennsylvania might be encoiii-aged to sponsor certain items or be involved 
in the appraisal process. Similo-rly^ the state-related universities coua.d 
embarkj through the Governor's Office of Education on comparable enter- 
prises. This v7ould leave a positive legacy, elicit hejlpful suggestions and 
provide rv^cognition for those whose energies have been applied to the 
important ui-'ban tlirust of the University of Pittsburgh. Local founclations 
ultimately might seek to endovr certain aspects on a protracted basis. The 
relationship of such activities to development fAmd vrcrk and recruiting 
also is apparent. In general^ the energizing of incentive and direction of 
talent is coxiceptually moi^e important than the subjects or format par se. 
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Some Governance Guidelines for Community Relations 



Basic Issues and Guidelines 

The Character of American higher educational institutions stems 
from the origins of universities penerally. Xhe English university v;as 
seen as a transmitter of culture, the German university as a producer of 
knowledge and through its land-grant heritage. the American university 
provided service to the state. In the American multiversity these three 
functions coalesce. (Kerr, 1973) 

On this same theme, George Nash suggests four areas as possible 
university involvement in urban community and minority affairs. First s 
the university can be involved as an educator through special admissions, 
a more relevant urban-centered curriculum, education for public officials 
and technicians, continuing or extension education and education of para-* 
professionals and hard-core unemployed. Second , the university may serve 
roles as a neig hbor and citizen . Th i rd , a more traditional servi ce role 
is doing research on the urban crises. Fourth, the institution can pro-- 
vide an ev^mpl e or model for other groups or institutions through its 
urban act Wi ties . '7Nash,1972) 

A list of twenty possible types of institutional activity directed 
at the urban crisis has been -leaned from a survey .of approximately kOO 
urban universities and colleges.* The items most high correlated v;ith 
other types of involvement were (l) the presence of an urban administrator, 
(2) an urban center, (3) a goal of increasing minority members of faculty 
and administration and (k) developing an invent(::)ry of ongoing activities 
on the urban scene. Moreover, large public institutions were likely to be 
more involved than small j private i nst i tut ions , >v 

In any categorization of possible university involvement in 
community public service authorities are likely to suggest dilemmas, con- 
tradictions, paradoxes, caveats or reasons for hindrance. Nash is no"" 
exception in his outline of fifteen dilemmas and contradictions v^fhich en- 
tail: (l) problems related to the nature of the social sciences; 
(2) problems related to black and white relations, (e.g. (a) urban and 
black don't necessarily encompass each other, (b) selection of a single 
black to head a program is not a solution of all black problems at the 
institution, (c) estab t I sliment of a few new programs for black students 
and the community does not assur'=^ iie environment v/ill be a good place for 
blacks because institutional racism may still exist.); (3) problems of fund- 
ing; and ih) other types of dilemmas and contradictions. (Nash, 1973) 

'^See Carnegie CoTnnri.ssioii on Higher Education, Tlie Cam p us and The City ; Max- 
' imizing Assets rnd Reducing Liabilities, McGraw-Hill, December, 1972 • 
^Appendix F pp. 177-88. 
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Among other things there probably must be involvement of 
administrative, academic, and public service units of the university as 
well as students and external relations operations. One cannot be pre- 
scriptive about specific forms of organization. However., some division 
of function or labor is essential to make the tasks manageable. This de- 
centralization should not preclude centralized policy making. Certainly, 
the city, regional and state government and planning groups as well as 
leaders must be involved in some manner. A program in academia tould in- 
clude curriculum, special education activities and research priorities. 
Perhaps, this might be done through UCUR. A service organiation such as 
OUCS should certainly be linked to some kind of ombudsman function- v/hich 
has been established at other universities such as Michigan State, Wayne 
State, California, etc. Obviously, a program multifaceted enough to 
a 1 1 ow d i f ferent iat ion and to avoi d probl ems' i mp 1 i c i t * i n 1 ump i ng all 
'functions within one structure js warranted. 

The guidelines and caveats offered by the Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education in The Campus and the City are instructive. The guidelines 
they suggest are: No institution can do everything everybody wants. Ser- 
vice should be related only to teaching and research. Institutional 
integrity and essential independence must be preserved. Do what the school 
does best, not what other institutions can do better. A\vaoid protecting 
from dominarice by pol i t i ca 1 /economi c/soc i a 1 groups. Accompanying caveats are: 
Knov/ledge alone is not enough. The University is not always the best 
qualified organization or i nst i tut i on • The university is better a birth- 
place for ideas than a battlefield. 

In addition, they suggest that other constraints may cause hesitanc.e. 
The university-urban interface is a difficult meld of polaristic, anarchic, 
autonomous organizational units focusing on varied activities. There are 
countervailing tre^K]-&-/in this time of urban crises. One stricture that higher 
educational institutions must specialize in functions and simplify is 
balanced by a cbmcomitant siren call for greater aggregation of function, 
system-wide applications, aggrandizement and increasing complexity. The 
university also can be made a hostage to social peace. Increasing resource 
requirements for time and money in an era of austerity and intensive con- 
solidation seem paradoxi ca 1 Add i t ional costs incur greater risks and 
inspire more stringent accountability. Demands for instant social action and 
results from universities seems inappropriate. To date they have been a 
marginal resource for the urban crises with traditional and more protracted 
concerns. Involvement may engender conflict on campus. Little insulation 
from pol i t i ca^ /economi c interests is likely. Encroachment on legislative or 
community leader's prerogatives without responsibility or authority allocated 
to the institution can be dangerous. Yet, as in the standard admonition 
offered to bra i nstormers , the first concern should focus on what trutovations 
might be possible. Only later should the limitations or dangers of new 
approaches be spelled out, 

•"^nas ferl Clieitj ''Corln^^ of ra.lclle Ago. in ]Mgher M'lucatiorJ^-pGGcli bcforo 
a joint session of IxVitionai AsGOciation of Land Grant Colleges and Universities 
and the Association of State Colleges and Universities, Washington, D.C., 
November 13, 1973, and Tlie Do]2.ression in Hi^^h er Educjrtion: A Study of 

Financial Conditions at for fy^oiie colleges and universities. McGraw-Hill, 1971. 
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An Arrierican Council on Education pamphlet on guidelines includes 
a summary check list of eight items for planning and objectives in * . 
instlcutiona* sel f-study v^h i ch considers: (1) exectitive leadership, 
(2) a favorable campus climate, (3) inventory of urban programs, (h) initia- 
tion of stud,y by the chief executive's formal call to action, (5) provision 
for a participation of faculty, administration, students, city government 
and community, (6) adequate organization vn th piovision for effective leader- 
ship, committees , task forces and budget; (7) reasonable and definite target 
dates for completion, (3) delimitation of study scope within reasonable 
bounds. In addition, suggestions are offered on objectives, organization 
and admi n i s trat i on , curriculum and instruci-ion, community i nvol vement the 
institution as a corporation, research, facilities, costs and other variables. 
(Jenkins, 1971 p.p. 16-20). 

John Harris has described ^'Sixteen Paradoxes in Federal Urban 
Programs^' based on his experience in regional seminars related to social 
planning for Model CI ties programs . Some of these concerns germane -to urban 
interface are the lack of jurisdiction, uncertainty of boundaries, competing 
priorities, urgency , types of planning options, kinds of personnel and other 
i ns t i tu t i orr-bu i 1 d i ng variablco Briefly, these paradoxes, v/hose provocative 
titles are somewhat self-explanatory, are (1) "Politicians" versus. Respons. i hi e 
Elected Officials; (2) No Data versus "Studied to Death"; (3)"^ State-of-the- 
Art versus Legislative Lag; (k) The Mandatory versus the Optional;- (5) V/ait, 
Wait versus Hurry Up; (6) Think Big versus Fund Little; (7) Service versus 
Advocacy; (8) The Urgency of Climate versus the Pedestrian Cycle of Grants; 
(9) The Indigenes versus the Professionals; (lO) Urban Ecology versus Agency 
Parochialism; (ll) Budget Cycles versus Spending Cyclas; (12) Mariagement 
Capability versus Numbers of Programs; (1?) Short-versus Long-Range Plarming; 
(1^) Employment versus Leisure; (15) "expertise for Planners versus Expertise 
for Citi.-ens; (l6)The "Nitty-Gritty" versus the ' Vi My-N i dy" .'-'' 
The i nst i tut i on~bu i 1 d i ng perspective itself offers an implir.it 
process model of establishing an interface. This implicit mode) is made 
C'XDiicit in Hehnevajsa's discussion of the design and evaluative cycles 
()'ahnevajsa,1972 ) '^''^ However, succ i net 1 y put , it entails the variables; 
specified goals, barbed on ideological doctrine (i.e. objectives), programs, 
leadership, personnel, resources, organization or internal structure, and 
linkages (i.e. enabling, functional, normative, diffuse). iNOtice the sharp 
similarity between this list and the process-oriented guidelines off'=^red by 
Jenkins. In essence, some statement of objectives must be established. It 
must be articulated well enough to provide a structure, identify a process, 
establish some content, elicit support from one or more sources,' have an 
implementation plan v.fh i ch I ncorporates feedback to allow revision, updating, 
eva 1 uat i on and i mprovement . 

'^Johu K, ^Harris "Report, to Regional Seininars on Integrating Health 
and Related Social Planning into Model Cities Planning". System Development 
of Falls Church, Virginia ca. 1969 pp. 47'~^i9. 

>''*Jiri Nehnevajsa "Methodological Issues In Institution, Building 
Research", in J. W. Eaton, I nstitution Building and D ev elopment ; From Con- 
cepts to Application. Sage Pubiica tioxis > 1972 pp. 73-76. 
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The Carnegie Commission att:acks a *'task of hlghosL pr.ioriLy^*, 
suggestinf^ how to Improve boLh hiv;her educatzion in Llie naLion^s urban 
areas and the capabilities of urban colleger; and universit'ies to serve 
urban needs. Tha Campus a nd the City is a briei: but stimulating dis-- 
cussion of a forvaidable array of issues vhich highl:L^;hts the inter- 
dependctice of .American higher education and the crisis of American 
cities. The need is urgent 5. but unlike the land-grant colleges* con- 
tributions to rural areas, no comparable technological breakthroughs 
exist to ircproye quality of life on the .urban scene. 

The report aiins: * , 

to exainirie the various roles of Atp.erican colleges 
and universities, to suggest those ways in which 
they might positively affect the urban situation and 
, - - to caution against those actio-ns that are likely to 

exacerbate the situation. 

Sections are devoted to types of institutions, a number of spaces, open 
admission, remedial work, curriculum cind program innovations, urban studies, 
research, public service, impact on city life, governance for urbcin affairs , 
postsecondary education organis^ation, role of federal, state and^ local 
governments and sources of support. Nine appendices provide somewhat dated 
data derived froa surveys or analyses of enrollment in metropolitan areas, 
estimated needs, activities of almost 400 urban schools , city/state govern- 
ment perspectives of higher education, financing of two-year public 
colleges and a bibliography • ' 

A framev?ork for planning and speculation is presented. Select- 
ivity is urged because 

each institution must define and examine its own urban 
activities in the context of the conbiried activities of 
colleges and universities in the metropolitan area, the ■ 
special needs of the area, and its own general . institutional 
mission. 

Such roles as educator, creator of knowledge, provider of p^^ublic 
service, and corporate member of the community are- identified • In 
addicicn, primary mission and' responsibilities are delineated for 
two-year coz:munity colleges, comprehensive colleges, universities 
7* as well as city, county, state and -federal government. 

Such an agenda is ambitious. It occurs in a context of 
ri'sing e>:pectations of niany constituencies, increasing accountability, 
and even a ^'new .depression in higher - education^' which projects at best 
a fragile stability. Attempts to maximize assets and minimize liabil-* 
ities raise the paradox that a public servrice dimension may require 
proliferation of activities whereas the budget demands consolidation. ■ 
Hov;ever, the study does offer provocative options , itemizes* many con- 
straints or caveats and cites brief . examples that should lead to more 
intensive analyses • Although anecdotal cases are sketchy, some original 
^^ources are listed and a sponsored research volume will follox7. 
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VJith declining enrollment and competition for scarce resources , 
nuuierical assumptions should be reviewed about the need for 80-125 
nev cosiaunity colleges, 60-70 four-year colleges and the ratios of 2,5' 
per 100 population and one— third of total spaces for open access , 
The underlying preraise is that all students should have the option of 
post-secondary education^ Concepts such as coininuaity learning pavilions, 
urban advisory councils in goveiiiment and institutions, a vice chancellor 
for urban affairs, affirmative action hiring and substaucial ten-year, 
experimental grants to ten selected schools have special laerit^ . 

On balance/ th"e report should key good general discussion of 
issues, strategies and obstacles • To slalom successfully through a 
course of divided internal interests, proprietary inter-institutional ■ 
goals, a velter of governmental restrictions and politici:^ation — not 
to speak of citizen expectations — v/ill require e>rplicit objectives, 
and flexible tactics tailored to particular conditions. 

At }?itt:shurf^h<, >larcia '^t^.Tidy^ Precide:it of. the Genatej hr?.r. f::v:Al 

I see. a Senate activity begun this year, as examining the 
problems of governance, taking a look at itself to evaluate 
and strengthen its decision-making capacities^ undertaking- 

• i a careful scrutiny of University planning in relation to 

priorities which help to clarify the role of a 

■major university in the coining decade • The President of 
the Senate can act in a very, significant way to keep the 
university infomed in educational and governance inatters , 
to insure that the Senate nleiiibers feel that they have an 
active voice in . the decisions taken by the University.^ 

Reference to participation of many constituencies in university 
decision making occurs not only in the Carroll report on Governance, in 
puw own s^'udies and other references ^ but also in the Carnegie Commission's 
govemance'study on six selected issues of ir.miediate urgency: (1) adequate ^ 
provision for institutional . independence , (2) the role of the board of trustees 
and of the president, (3) collective bargaining by faculty iriembers, (4) rules 
and practices governing tenure, (5) student influence on the campus, and 
(5) the handling of emergencies • 

Increasing attention on accountability, also is seen in the - 
"Pennsylvania Snyder Amendment, a request for productivity measures of 
faculty performance. Some reporting categories and productivity measure- 
ments have been explored at Pittsburgh using National Science Foundation 

• . . '^"^On a Senate meeting on June 1, 1973, new By-Laws for the 
University and governance X'7ere discussed* No consensus .was reached and the 
topic will be raised again at' the" next meeting/ 
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criteria.* They include: teaching, research, l:eaching-research, creative 
activity in art and scholarship , teaching through creative " activity in art 
and scholarship, public service admnistration, formalu personal education, 
intra-university activities ,■ other outside activities (excluding public 
service) , A proposed accounting structure for the ouputs of higher educa- 
tion also is provided but the measurement of productivity and credit for 
service remains controversial. 

Ouo iiiigl'Lt alco cite a convergence between the intended aim of the 
Paul IvCl.logg rji.rjrjell T^ago Foundation Pittsburgh Tlurvey of 1909 and the 
current Urban Observatory Program, as vjell as other urban activity programs. 
Inspired by Char].es Booth's studies in London, the Pittsburgh Survey was 
a systematic, consiste'nt application to a- large city. Unlike other studies, 
it was not reportoru.al or polemic. The city V7as seen as a clinical laboratory j 
it WcLS viewed as an ongoing process > changing, transforming within a basic 
geographic unit, Kellog used a structure borrowed from a casework method j 
graphic portrayal and a narrative form. His five basic objectives wei-e: 

(1) Bring experts together with locals to determine the city \s social needs; 

(2) Discern needs in relation to one anotlier for the city as a v7ho±e; then 
extrapoJ.ate to societal and civic responsibility; (3) Consider industrial" 
and civic conditions concurrently, seeing an interplay' betv/een them; 

(4) Reduce conditions to household and individual e>:periences; (5) Devise 
graphic methodologies to make findings clear and unmistakable. 

Similar concerns in the three objectives of Urban Observatory 
approach are described: 

1. It seeks to develop a reservoir of comparable, reliable 
data of general application to the nation's cities in 
their efforts to resolve the ills that, nov; beset urban 
/yneri^a. 

2, It endeavors to address the research needs of city executives 
and administrators , 

3 . It attempts to build a , set of institutd.onal relationships 
between local public officials and local universities and 
colleges to help develop and improve public policy and 
governmental action on urban problems, (Williams, 19.72) 

Point one of the Pi ttsbur5:^,h Survey and the third Urb a n Obse r vatory objective 
are clearly reflected* in the UUIP Community-University Goals Forums 
specifically and in the Long Range Goals Project generally. 



5^(Cited in Alex Ducanis' memo of October. 4, 1971). 
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APPENDIX A 

ORGANIZATION AND STRUCimE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 



I« History . 

Altliougli the University of: Pittsburgh claims 1787 as Its founding 
fiate it was only in recent years that it presumed to be anything more 
than a local and somevjhat parochial cominuter college. In 1955, ]io\vever, 
the placid pace and untroubled stance at Pitt began to give way before 
a spirit of dramatic and f ar^reacliing change. This war; at a time. v?hen 
the "Pittsburgh Renaissance" '.-.'as determinedly reshaping and upgrading 
the dov7ntov7n business area. Now the University's Board of Trustees 
(v;hic]i included some of the nation's vjealthip-st inen v7ho were the main 
bcLckers of the ''renaissance) announced new goiils vjhich, wlien realized ^ 
would "place the University of l^ittsburgh among tlie leaders of the 
v7orld's great universities." 

The man selected by the trustees to provide over this transformation 
was Edward H. Litchfield, then dean of Coirnell University's School of 
Business and Public Administration, active on tlie boards of several large 
corporations^ president of the Goveirnmental Affairs Institute in V/a siting ton, 
and executive director of the American Political Science Association. 
With Litchfield's appointment as Chancellor thera began a decade of chauge.3 
expansion and innovation at the University v:hich is now referred to, ^ 
in retrospect^ as the "Litchfield Era." 

This era ended rather abruptly in 1955 . It was an era that had not 
exactly created another "leader among the world's great universities"out 
of a commuter college. It had, hov/ever^ elevated the university ' s admission 
standards, doubled its faculty and tripled its. physical plant. The 
university had become "good" in many departments, at least "very good" 
in others, and had attracted both prestigeous faculty and promising graduate 
students. It had also accumulated nearly $20 million in deficits and had 
been, at least temporarily, disowned by the power structure that had 
both declared and endorsed its aspirations.- 

The financial crisis of 1965 forced the University to seek aid from 
the state legislature. In 1956 Pitt became one of Pennsylvania's three 
large state related private universities. A state-^related status, means 
that although the University remains under private control it must give 
the State minority representation on its Board of Trustees. In re.turn, 
the State subsidizes a low tuition for Pennsylvania residents and under- 
writes a portion of the overhead expenses of the University. In 1972 
state support accounted for approximately 30% of the University's income. 

Stater-related status has placed several other responsibilities — both 
explicit and implied — upon the University of Pittsburgh. One explicit 

" For a more complete account, see .D.S. Greenberg, "Pittsburgh: Tlie Rocky 
Road to Academic Excellence," S£icn£^e, Vol. 151, February, 1966, 
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responsibility is that of increasing the proportion of students cinrollod 
in its uppcrclass undergraduate, graduate and professional ■ programs . 
An implicit added responsibility is to sc7:ve not only those who enroll 
in these progranis but also the community <inu the people of the Commonv.^ealth. 
TliuSj while Chancellor V/esley W» Posvar, in his Report of the Chance] ]or 
for 1972, pled[?;GS ' tViat there vrill be no shift in emphasis from fundamental 
scholarship to more applied "service-oriented" activities, he ca]ls for tlie 
addition of an "urban dimeni^ion to the intellectxuilly rigorous, bigh-qualily 
approaches of traditional scholar sliip . " 

The body of this report is a description, analysis and evaluation of-, 
some of the University's efforts in this dimension • 

2* Enrollmeiat 

— ■ „ , . o 

The University's enrollment in Fall 1971-72 was 31,708, of which 
approximately half (15,263) represented full-time undergraduates. Of 
the balance^ 6,876 were part-time undergraduates, 5,04^ v/ere f ull-'tiwe 
post-baccalaureate students, and 4,525 were part-time post'-baccalaureates . 
Student's at Pitt's regional canip>useB accounted for 2,931 of the full-time 
undergraduate total and l,2^i9 of the part-time undergraduate total. All 
graduate students were registered at the main (Oakland) campus. 

These figures com.paro with a total enrollment of approximately 17,500 
in 1965-66, the year befc^e Pitt became a state-related institution* 
The estimated enrollment for 1972-73 is down slightly from the 1971^72 
peak, reflecting a national trend* 

Degrees conferred in the year ending June 30,1972 totaled 6,879, of 
which slightly better than half (3,608) were bachelor degrees. There were 
2,526 Masters degrees conferred^ 372 First Professional degrees (Dental 
Medicine, Law, Medicine) and 373 Doctorates • 



3 > Admin i s t r a t ion- • 

The thirty-six-member Board of Trustees is composed of tv/elve Common- 
wealth appointees and tv/enty-four elected members- Four ex -of f ici o members 
include the Chancellor of the University, the Governor of the Commonwealth, 
tlie Secretary of Education of ^ the Commonwealth, and the Mayor of the City 
of Pittsburgh. 

The Chancellor is assisted by the Provost, the chief academic officer" 
of the University., and by four Vice Chancellors responsible for the Health 
Prof essio;is,' iFinance,,, Student Affairs, and Program Development and Public 
Affairs. " 

The major acad.emic- units of the University, with the exception of 
those in the Health Professlonsj fall within the purvievj of the office 
of the Provost* These include the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and its 
undergraduate College; the schools of Engineering. Education, Law, Social 
Work and General Studies; the Graduate School of Public and International 
Affairs, Business, and Library and Information Sciences; the University's 
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Regional Campuses at Johuctown, Greenshurg, Tj.tusvil.lc. , and Brndfonl.; 
and a number of University Centers nnd Divisions, including tlie University 
Center for Internationa]. Studies, the Learning Research and Development 
Centerj the University Center for Urban Research, University-Coiumnnity 
Educational Prograins, and the Inter-disciplinary Program in lufomiation 
Science, 

University libraries, the Computer Center, and the Knowledge Availabili tlcs» 
Systems Center, which also report to the Provost, are under the supervision 
of the Director of Communications Programs. The University Press is under 
the admJ.nistrative direction of the Vice Chancellor for Public Affairs. 

The Director of Athletics and the Dean "bf Student Affairs report 
directly to the Chancellor. 

Tlie Office of the Vice Chancellor for the Health Professions is 
responsible foi the University ^s six Schools of the Health Professions — 
Dental Medicine, Jlediclne, Nursing, Phaimiacy, IIealth--Related Professions, 
and the. Graduate School of Public Health. 

The Office also coordinates the educational prograTns of the University 
v;itli the delivery of health care services in the University Health Center of 
Pittsburgh. The University Health Center is a separate corporation composed 
of Children's Hospital of Pittsburgh, Hagee-Uoraen ^ s Hospital, Hontefiore 
Hospital, Presbyterian-Unive7'-";ity Hospital, and the University of Plttsburghi 
The faculties of the Schools-; ci the Health Professions constitute the 
professional staffs of these hospitals. The Vice Chancel.lor serves as 
president and chief administrative officer of the University Health Center 
and the' Associate Vice Chancellor serves as its secretary. 

In addition, the University has affiliation agreements for cliiiical 
teaching in the Veterans Administration Hospital, Mercy Hospital, West Peun 
Hospital, and Allegheny General Hospital. VJestern Pennsylvania Psychiatric 
Institute and Clinic, a comprehensive psychiatric facility, functions as an 
integral part of the University and is also administered through the office 
of the Vice Chancellor for the Health Professions » 
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APPENDIX 13 

Z^}£ o f th e Ins t itution -Buil Mo d e 1 
for Un j vcx" s it y- Urban In t e rface j^osc arch 

An overall research framework was deemed necessary for tlie UUIP 
research in order to compare findings across program areas aiid to pull 
tlie many pieces of separate research projects into an integrated whole. 

The UUIP researcli staff's decision to use tlie institution-building 
framework was based on tliree major assets of the model. (]) Tlie assump- 
tions and theorems underlying the model- are compatible v/ith the pliilo- 
sophy of tlie University-Urban Interface Program. (2) The variables 
focused upon in the model are of a uni.versal nature a7id can- be apjjlied 
to tlie- varied projects wliich UUIP v;as assessing. And (3), several of 
the original developers of tlie institution-building model are associated 
wath the University of Pittsburgh and were available for consultation. 

The Assum ption s ■ of th e Institut ion- B ui ldin g. Model 

An institution, such as the University of Pittsburgh, is established 
to fulfill needs of a society. When an institution no longer fulfills the 
needs adequately or. is challenged to fulfill additional needs not hereto- 
fo3:'e undertaken, new ways or innovations are dcveluped to meet those needs, 
llow the University can respond to the demands for more involvement in the 
plight of the city v;as the subject of UUIP research. Although there were 
many demands for leadershi]) roles for University involvement, the majority 
seemed to feel the University should work with the" community not fo_r the 
community. This is the explicit philosophy behind tlie I-B model. 
^ ■ ■ ' 

This. concept of development assis. 
represents a clear-cut break with tlie 
• • concept of charity whicli involves a quite 

, ■ different approach to help-giving .Charity 
was a strcnng element in the precursors of 
modern developmeiit admiiiistration - the 
missionaries. Many of them v-ent abroad 
primarily to do good deeds, wliile meet- 
ing their need to save the souls of per- 
sons Avhom they regarded as less fortunate... 
...in return for acceptance of their creed, 
missionaries were willing to give' gifts 
in resources, skills, .....Mpdern aid 

...is given to a social system b)' 

development of new organizations which 
" .. can perform innovative functions affect- 
many people, (naton , 1972 : ] 59) .. 
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In LJUIP research efforts, the Uiijversi.ty is viewed fts a resource ratlicr 
than a charitable organization. 

Innovative efforts can be developed within tlie existing; institution 
or planned outside of the institution. These inncvatlvc activities m::y 
become passing fads or may be "anstifationiied^', eitlier in the form of 
some nev/ organization or as a routine v-tiy^ of operatijiji: within the ]}:3rent 
institution. The institution-building (I-B) model focuses on the elements 
of organizational process that must be considered u'hen introducing a 
planned change into a system. 



While 1-13 is not a universal model of 
social change, it does apply to innumerable 
situations in contemporary societies in uhich 
(]) cliange agents, usually enjoying some !nea- 
sure of offical sponsorsliip .., impress their 

goals on society; (2) ..,.the proposed 

innovation must be induced . , .not coerced; 
(3) formal organizations are employed as tlie 
media or vehicles through v/liich change agents 
develop the teclmical capacities and tlie 
normative commitment needed to guide, sus- 
tain, and ]n^otcct tlie intended innovations. 
(Esman in naton, 1972:25) 



Tlie model lias been largely applied to change in underdeveloped countries. 
- lIov;ever, the generic nature of the major variables of the model make it a 
useful model for the guidarce or study of more establislied institutions. 
This use of the model has, to the present^ been largely untapped. Tlie 
model also has been considered more for guidance of social planners and 
practitioners of change ratlier than those standing apai-t to monitor an 
attempted clumge. Tlie UUIP research staff decided, however ^ that the 
utility of tlie model in ^ at the least, aiding the systematizing of copious 
data being amassed in its project could outv;eigh tlie lacl; of experience 
in using the model to analyze induced cliange in an established American 
institution and for purely research pui^poses. 



A principle theorem of institution 
building is that nev: service progra.ms are 
most likely to become adopted .... when they 
are a part of an organized or patterned way 
of doing things ....(Eaton, 1972:]39] 



This institutionalization aspect of pla.nned innovations was of particular 
interest to the UUIP research focus, and led to application of the I-B 
model as a framework for the project. Some of the researcii questi.ons were 
(]) what kind of iirnovative programs introduced within the University 
became a part c-^ accepted University patterns of activity; (2) what appears 
to make the difference in the success or failure of a project; (3) and 
what is the relationship between a i.miversity-based project and the con- 
muni ty with whicli it interacts? 
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Nehiicvajsa gives t]\e folJ.owing testis of institutional ity: (liaton, 1972:14 ) 



^1) An organization's ability to 
survive. 

(2) Extent to which an innovative 
organization comes to be viewed by its 
environment to have intrinsic value, to 
be measxired operationally be such indices 
as its degree of autonomy and its influence 
on other institutions* 

(3) The extent to which an inno- 
vative pattern in the new organization 
becomes noriiiative for other social units 
in the larger social system. 



None o£ the innovative programs wliich were 'studied by UUJP had 
specifically set out to use the I-B model as a guide foi' organization 
building. Tlie use of tlie 1-B model for UUIP research, tlicn, becomes one 
of applying the concepts for a nalysis of tlie programs, apart f2.^om 
any role in the i mploiientation of those i:>iograms. 

The Variables of the Model 

The model focuses on- seven basic issues in t)ie development of an 
institution: the goals and doctrines; the programs; leadership; per- 
sonnel; resources; organization or internal structure; and liiikages 
with the external environment.* ' Tiach of tlicse issues is viewed from three 
perspectives or mappings. The '^blueprint" mapping focuses on the plans 
as stated in organisation cliarts, budgets, program specifications, or 
stated, goals. Tlic second mappings operations, calls for data concerning 
what is actually happening as tlie attempt is made to carry out the blue^ 
prints. TJi(-^ third focus is '^image'^ i^^pping, which looks at the perceptiOTis 
that relevant constituencies have about the seven issues. The empliasis 
on the three mappings make the I-B model especially useful for UUIP research 
because the purpose was to find out not only wliat tlie University is doing 
in terjns of university-community relations, but liow people perce.i ve t)iat 
university action. 



*Thure are several variations of the institution-building model and most 
of tlio recent discussions subsume ^'personnel" under resources or internal 
structure. However^ UUIP researcg found it more useful to consider per-- 
sonnel as a separate issue. 
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In stit-ution-Building Variables 



Blueprint or Actual 
Normative Map}ping Operating Mapping Ir.iage, Ma ppin,? 



Goals and Doctrine 




^ir ■ o * * .L-'.l-'**'*''r> 




Programs 

Leadership 

Personnel 








Resources 








Organization or 

Internal Structtire 








Linl^ages 









The first six variables call for data concerin.iig the properties of 
the program which is the target of the investigation, Fach of these six 
variables call for three t>pes of mapping. The UUIP staff formulnted 
work slicets wliicli facilitated k'eeping track of data relevant to each 
cell of the variable matrix and the time period of a pai'ticular state of 
any. of these variables, (sec next page) 

Tlie first row deals witli data about the goals and doctri ne of tlie 
innovative programs. This data for t\\j blueprint ina])ping was usually 
available through tlie goal specifications stated in a funding proposal 
or in a brochure or other official hand-out paper which gave the purpose 
of the organization. These sajne documeats also usually yielded staements 
which gave clues as to the ideology supporting tlie program. The cell 
calling for ^'actual goal^' was used for information about aspects of tlie 
goal being implemented as ir^dicated by resource allocation^ statements 
by program implemeutors , or in progress reports. The images of the goal 
were assessed by interviews of persons both within and outside of tlie 
program. 

'^^^^ i^^^^lfll-'-l-^ program has been shown to be crucial in many 

studies of development. The blueprint mapping used by UUIP w^as often taken 
from job descriptions or by interviews of those with the authority to hire 
a new director. The research staff's assessment of the personality char- 
acteristics of a leader was included as part of the opeirations mapping; 
this information was gathered through direct observation or through in- 
terpretation of events. Otlier people's view of the particular leader was 
considered image mapping. 

Although the I-B model often includes "personnel'* as part of tlie 
"resources", for the university setting the analysis of pers onnel was more 
useful as a separate category. For example^ several of"the projects 
studied trained paraprof essionals and graduate students. The relations 
between these two types of personnel was often central to program problems 
needing solution. Also, the divisions in perceptions of university roles 
between administrators, faculty, students, alumni, trustees, and other 
publics was more than a resource related situation. 

The p rogram itself was described in proposals of offical me.nbranda, 
but often upon participant observation Wiis different titan the blueprint, 
^)")st of the image mapping for these program variables consisted of state- 
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merits from •^outsiders^^ as to wliat tliey thought the program \vas doing. 

'^^^^ ^c-^Q^^^ce categories \^7ere heavily ladeii ^-.^ith fuiiding data, as 
this became the crucial problem in most of tlie UUIP observed programs. 
However, the apparent priority given a program by the University was 
also assessed tlirough tlie kind and amount of space and materials allotted 
to a program. 

^^'^^ i n t or n a 1 s t r ii c t ur e of a project proved to he particularly com- 
plex to follow because formal organization charts were not only out of 
date, but rarely reflected actual practice or informal networks. Be- 
cause all of the UUIP projects were interacting with many University de- 
partments and community groups, the organization was complex, ofteii exper- 
imental and ever-changing. Mucli of ^tlie decision-making and implementation 
wa5 done through informal processes which were very difficult to trace. , 

The linkages are a major thrust of tlie I-B model and of UUIP re- 
search* 

Change agents must botli (a) build 
technically viable and socially effec- 
tive organizations v;liich can be vehicles 
for innovation, and (b) manage relation- 
sliips (linkages) with other groups on 
whom they depend for complementaries 
and supper! and \\-hose behavior tliey arc 
attempting to influence. Building via- 
ble organizations and managing their 
(linkages are closely interrelated 
aspects of a single ini^titution-^buj.iding 
process. (Esman in iZaton, 1972:25) 

In order to begin to understand the effect of these community relations 
on the institutionalization of any program, tlio nature and history of the 
linkages between program and the larger University and those outside of the 
Univei^sity became of parmount concern. 

The I-B model distinguishes between four tjq^es of linkages. Hach 
of the typoc describes a kind of relat ionsliip between tlie target program 
and externa] organizatioiis or groups. 

iinabling linkages refer to 'tliose bodies whicli liave control over the 
program in the form of allocation of resources and decision-making authority 
•which directly relate to the facilitation of the program. In UUIP research 
this type of linkage includes funding agencies, the Chancellor's office, 
and often, in a less direct way, state and federal policy makers. 

The functional linka ges include tliose w^hicli constrain or support 
..project activity, sucli as departmental faculty, neighborhood organizations, 
and competing programs. Katz describes this t}npo of linkages as ^'encom- 
passing the flows of resources and products necessary for carrying on the 
systems activities (IZaton, 1972:157) 
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The norinative linkages deal with values, such as what do certain 
constituencies expect of the University and the specific programs; what 
roles are compatible with accepted customs; what constrainst are placed 
upon the institution by laws? Some of this type of data was gathered 
through surveys of University groups, alumni, and the general public. 
Other material was gathered through image mapping data which implied 
accepted norms and values. 

The diffuse linkages include the maiiy other sources of support of 
opposition which may not be directly linked to the program but neverthele 
ha.ve an impact. This category would include the local news media and 
public opinion information. Diffuse linkages often served as the mis- 
cellaneous category when an. item did not seem to really fit in one of the 
other definitions. 

The research task requires identification of specific patterns of 
interdependence. With the identification of linkages, consideration must 
then be given to the actual and possible impacts which change in the 
linkage relationships might make upon the institution building process. 
A final task is to determine the impact which intra-organizational adapt- 
ations might have upon the nature of the linkages. (Nehnevajsa, a) 

Discussion with I-B Developers 

Joseph Eaton and Jiri Nohnevajsa, t\\K) "of the original developers 
of the I-B model, conducted a seminar with the UUIP staff. An all day 
session was also held with the directors and liason personnel of the 
Outreach projects to discuss particular issuses involved, in the use of 
the model . 

All sessions were taped. A re-ordered transcript of one o^"" ^hese 
sessions with the I-B consultants is presented here to illustrate the 
nature of the discussions and some of the methodological problems 'that 
the staff had to resolve. • " 
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DISCUSSION ABOUT Il^STITUTIOF- BUILDING 
taken from UUIP Consultant Seiainar 
of October 22 5 1971 

The follovring pieces of discussion are paraphrases and reordering 
of material taken from a taped seminar vfith Jirl Nehnevajsa. 

Goals : 

Q: You may have a nice neat set of goals originally, hut when you look 
again many things hsye changed. You have to find out what vent on 
between two mappings. 

A: (PS) That varies^ too. Some projects' start with very ine>rplicit 
plans. 

JN: That\s a very jjnportant opportunity for analysis--to see vrhat haiipens 
under varying degrees of sx^ecificity^ of definitions of roles. (Refers 
to paper by Fred Brutas which examines changing goals -under varying 
conditions of leadership and where some categories are developed for 
this pinrpose. Study was part of institution-building program. 
Focused on evolution- of goals.) 

Q: Hovr do we classify the Master Plan for campus expansion? Is it at 
the blueprint or operations level? 

A: (JN) The plan is the goal at the normative level. The evolution of 
the plan ceases:, to be interesting except to the extent to. which at 
the level of the operations it may enter in when people complain 
about not having been in on the making of the Master Plan — the politics 
of its history. . The cutting points are when you decide to enter the 
process, this is necessarily somewhat arbitrary.- 

Q: Moore *s project represents two sets of goals, i.e., basic research 
objectives and alleviating social problems, which may be difficult 
to fulfill in the same program. How to treat this? 

Ar , (JI^) Tlais happens q-uite often. Organizations pursue incompatible 
objectives. For examiDle, -universities in many cotmtries mnt simul- 
taneously to p-ursue the ad\'"ancement of knowledge and the promotion of 
citizenship, i.e., the feeling ''my co-untry^, right or i-nrong." Somethii'ig 
may have to give, perhaps depending on leadership. Sometimes alloca- 
tion of resources will tell you which priorities are actually being . 
pursued. The actual progrcun ijsrmlts you to make inferences about 
the goals and whatever discrepa,ncies exist. 
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Leadership : ' 
Q: ' Leadership seems to cross-cut several levels — 

A: (JN) You have to look at leadership as you move out into individual 
projects as it is constituted at that level — the people responsible 
for making decisions for that project. Then people at general UUIP 
level become links (or linl^ages) to that project. Leadership is 
identified in the formal structure — at the blueprint level at least — 
although there may be influentials behind the formal structure, and 
this goes into what is actually happening, 

Q: Talks of newly-appointed provost and how she has to more or less 
car*vre out her o\m role so that in that process emphasis on cate- 
gories shifts as she develops her niche, 

A: (JN) Yes, and if she should leave, one wouJld* expect shifts again in 
terms of a new interaction set. It's very tricky to decide Just 
exactly how often to monitor the process. 



Linkages: 
..^^ 

JTN: Enabling most clear — collectivities or entities, very frequently in 
government, vrtio by their actions, at the blueprint level, fo\md or 
undo programs and projects. At some levels, there are no such link- 
ages. Top government, for example, has none except for sporadic 
outbiirsts -of voting, 

[Functional linkages are all the things you need to do your Job, Not 
only physical resources but such things as information, directives, 
recommendations, questions, 

Q: These inputs — related to decision-making — are very difficult to get, 

JN: At any point, you can use only what information is available* Some 
of this will be loose, not clearly defined. Memoranda do not reflect 
what goes on because they are public documents whereas what goes on is 
reality, . 

Normative linkages involve organizations which may be indirectly in- 
volved but whose norms smd values have some influence on the function- 
ing of an organization. Almost always there are generaJ. taboos* or 
mores of a culture V7hich through their organizational embodiments 
such as churches may be supporting or contradicting. 

D iffuse linkages — no direct authority of any kind but who exist in 
environment and whose views may effect organizational functioning by 
display of support or withdrawal, e,g,, mass media or public opinion. 
No direct authority at all but may at times have some beariiig. 
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Q: I I'jas tl-luMng that noriiiative liiik&.ges are manifested through diff\ise 

linlcages^ but one kind may be inanifested through traditions of University? 

A: (JTO Yes, that is one kind. 

Q: What about People's Oalcland,' v^hich exerts infliience only thz'ough a 
value of citijiens' rights? Ko real povrer except a few votes. Tiiere 
my be many noa:-jnative linkages of this type, end it seems as if 
together they constitute a vhole sea *vmich is the diffuse linkages. 

JK: The jjnportant thing is it isn't necessary to i^lace a given organiza- 
tion into only one of these boxes because it may in its different 
activities have several bearings of diffe*rent kinds. For ex^itmiJle, 
. commoni'^'ealth govenment is enabling but also is provj.ding various 
resoiurces and services ^ so it is also functional. Rather than 
li^orrying abo\it hovr to label linkages, \re take the black box in "^'mich 
there are the leadership,' progi*aj[iis, and so on,, but notice that there 
are some things v^hich go in at the input level, and certain products 
vrhich go out of it. What goes in are messages and people and resources. 
Messages include: (l) directives from those in higher positions with 
vhich compliance is expected; (2) recormnendations which might or might 
not be foIlov7ed, e.g., Reseo-rch Ad\^isory Coimcil: (3) questions which 
must be paid atte?T.tion to; and (h) data, information about things in 
which you are interested, peo ple flooring in vrho are personnel and 
leaders and in some organi:2ationvS'*'like the University, people are 
also processed, that is, something is being done to thejn. Resom^ces 
plant, equipment, materials, money coming in from different soiirces. 
What hai^pens vrhen these inputs are not available in the right ajriount, 
at the right tjjne, etCc? 3jnpact on the project differs with type of 
ini')uts as well as sheer amount Sr Every org3>nization also produces 
something — at the goal level it has certain things it wants to do. 
Products also are messages, people and sometimes resources, e.g., 
consimier goods. These kinds of data are vrtiat is needed. The most 
important products of youi^ work ai^e reports. Many researchers had 
IDroblems vrlth these linliages^ Unless a taxo3aQm3'- facilitates some-- 
thing it should not be used so if these are difficult, if one vrorries 
too much, "where shou3.d I put this," it is not helpful. Some -work 
has to be done to clarify linkage, concepts. The main thing is to be 
a>7are of linlcages, collect all the relevant data, and not worry at 
this point about i^recise classifications. • 

Q: There seem to be both external and internal tjT?es of linkages. Be- 
sides those with other organizations, there must be those beti7*een, 
say, leadership and personnel in, the same organisation. 

JS: That's right, it depends on the point of reference. If we are 
■' standing outside this box which represents a project, we thJ.nli of 
inputs and outputs. But internally, of course, there is also a 
l^rocess of communication, a pattern tlirough which information flows, 
and is somehow difl\ised through internal struct\nre. That is correct,., 
but it m.ay Jiot be useful to use the term Ijioliages for that also. 



Q: All Outreach Projects represent some kind of interface between the 
University and some group out in the comiminity, -which is as important 
a box as what is coming out for University. 

JN: Of course, there is no reason why after you* have looked at this box 
and identified' these boxes around it in terms of input and output, 
you cannot make another box and make it the center of a new diagram, 
because the things you are doing to some community organization are 
only one of the things that happen to it. Tliere are other inputs that 
flow into it, and it produces certain things. 'ITiis is the way of 
really defining a social system if you have the'^ time and energ;y. The 
meaning of the system concept is the interdependence of part^. 

Q: Where do we stop? This process of diagramming linkage boxes could go 
on indefinitely. 

JIT: If I vrere you, I would stop at the first level, that is to say, the 
organization you are studying. The boundary of your observations 
would be set by the box representing UUIP and its interna], composition 
and inputs and outputs and the same constellation for the Outreach 
project. It would be ideal with enough money to keep moving out^^rard, 
but time and resources limit you. 



General Problems of Use of Institution-Building 

JN: Dd not at this stage confound data collection with analysis, that is, 
do not decide at this stage that this (i.e., leadership role) is the 
problem. First collect the data. Geiierating these mappings (work 
sheets) is like a photograph of an operation at a certain point in 
time. Life is moving but it is like running a series of photographs 
at a certain rate of speed. Maybe you have to look at the situation 
every three months or every six months depending on the dynamics 
of the particular project. 

Qr We will try to fill in data about every month eind pvill it together 
every three months. There are problems about outreach data and we 
probably need some of our own staff to obser\^e and collect additional 
data. 

JN: We tried to convince AID of importance of attaching an observer to^ 
each project only to act as continuous reporter, a recorder of facts, 
the. social history of the project, without worrying about what it 
means. This is a matter for analysis, but just the fact of reportlng- 
this is the only way we are going to learn about how organizations 
evolve and change and function. 
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Re ports Published by the 11)1 i ve rs ity- 
Urban Interface Program 

I, O fficial Reports : 

Propos a .1 to Develop a Program of University-Urban Interf a ce^ l^^'^^is e I , 
Novejnbcr, 1969, 

P roposal for Con t inuation of a Univer s ity-Urban Interface P rogram, 
Deceijiber, 1969, 

Suppleme ntary Information^ March through Sept embe r^ 1970 , Scpteiiiberj 1970. 
Pro^^ress Report III , Septoiiber 3 , 1970 to Januar y 1 , 1971, January, 3 971* 
Progress Report Iiyj^nuar)- 1, 1971, to March 51, 1 971, March, 1971. 
Proposal Adde ndum, Scope of Work for Phases III and IV^ May, 1971* 
Phase II, interim Report (A pril, 1970 Jin ie, 1971), September, 1971. 
■Ph ase II I, Progress Report 1 (July-Sept ember, 1971) , October, 1971. 
P hase Illy Pr ogres s Rep o rt 2 (O ctober-December^ 1971 ) , Janua^ry, 1972^ 
Phase III, Progress Report 5 (January-March, 1972)^, April, 1972, 
Phase III, Progress Report 4 (April "Ju^^^^^ 1972), July, 1972. 
Phase IV, Progre ss Report 1 (July-Se ptember, 197 2) ^ September, 1972, 
Phase IV, Progress Report 2 (Octobu .mber , 1^72 , December, 1972, 

Phase IV , Progress R e port 3 (January-March, 1973) , March, 1973, 
Final Report, (June 30, 1973), 

^ ^ * Special Re port s : 

J, 

Resear ch Report of Ca;:-:mun icat io ns , Phase 1 1 , Barbara Jameson, et al, 
June, 1971. 

The S t ud en t Con su 1 1 .'in t JP;:roj£Ct (SCP|: A Case T'tudy of' Student I nvol vement 
in Social A ction, Michaoi'^Sa IColcda, et al\ September^ i971v 

The Pit tsbu rgh Goals Study- -A Summar)^ , Jiri Neln?. vajsa and Alan Coleman, 
"OctobeF, 1971, ^ • ' 
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II . Special Reports (cont) 

Pittsburgh Goals: Some Issues , Jiri Nehnevajsa, October, 1971. 

Is Conflict U(: i lization Underestimated? (University Forum Background 
Paper), mT Coleman, et al_, October, 1971. 

Law and Order in the Metropolitan Are a: Issues and Options ^ (University 
Forum Background Paper), Matthe\71^olden, Jr., November, 1971, 
* I 

Pittsburgh Goals: Notes on the Criminal Justice S ystem, Jiri Nehnevajsa, 
November, 1971. 

The Unjversit j y and the Community in the Domain of Health , (University 
Forum Background Paper) , Waldo L'/ lYeuting, et al, December^ 1971. 

Pittsbur gh Goa ls: Some Thou g hts on Health Issues , Jiri Nehnevajsa and 
. Robert Brictson,' Decemb'er, 197l\ 

Goal s and Go vernnient of the Metropolis , (University Forum Background 
Paper), J.. Steele Gow, February, 1972, 

Pittsburgh Goals: Nol:es on- Metropolitanism , Jiri Nehnevajsa, February, 1972, 

The Impact of tlie University of Pittsburgh on the Local Economy , Ed u c a t i on a 1 
Systems Research Grcap, April, 1972, 

A U niver sity and It s Communi t y Confront Problems and Goals- , J, Steele Gow 
an.i Leslie Salmon«Cox, June, 1972, 

Methodol o gical Appendix-'-The I mpact of the Unive r s i" ty of Pittsburgh on the 
Local Economy, Educational Systems ResearcTT Group:; August, 1972, 

Pit tsbur gh: Goals and Futures, Jiri Nehnevajsa, September, 1972, 

A Survey of the Alumni of the University of Pittsburg h, For the Alumni 
Association of the University of Pittsburgh, January ,. 1973. 

The General Public Views the University: A Report of Community Interviews , 

Barbara Jameson, Ramsey Kleff, and Liva Jacoby, March, 1973. 

. Il^ter-Grox jp .Cpo rx^ratj.on a nd ' Urban • P rob 1 em- Solvi ng : Observation on a C ommunity 
Long-^RU n£6 ' Goals Pro j Vet Martha • Paum, May, 1l973, 

Explorations in E x periential Learning , Michael Sugg, May, 1973, 

• Trufehj, Love, and Camp us Development, Paul Shaw, June, 1973, 
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III . Reports in th e Pr ocess of Publicat ion 

The Student Consultant Project , Christina Jarema. 

Ca in pus Dev el oj )mcnt~~Observers ^ Reports , edited by Paul Shaw. 

The Cl a rifying i^nvi roniacn ts Prog ram , Liva Jacoby. 

Pr oject Ri^ > ht Start , Barbara Jameson, 

Progra m Devc ] opment and P ub lic Affairs at the University of P ittsburgli , 
i\7 C» Vim Dusen 



P J- s ^'^^;^d Presen t a t i ons 

The University and tlie City, Presented as part of the Round Table on ^*the 
Or'ganrZaTroiinrs^a 'Transiirj ttal Belt' between the Individual and 
Society,^* Seventh World Congress of Sociology, Varna, Bulgciria, 
Robert C. Brictson, Septei^iber, 1970. 

Meftsurnng^thc In-iiacts of Ccllep.e or Univer sity on tlie l-ocal Hconomy, 

Woi^kshop^t^r'TTucationi^^ Research Group V/ashington^ D. C. , 

Robert C. Binctson^ January, 1972. 

Unive rsity Urb^n Interface: Motives^ Means and 1-Iea sures , American 

Oducatioiial ResearcTi Associatio]i 1972 Annual Meeting, Chicago, 
■Illinois, Robert C. Drictsoi/ and Albert C. Van Dusen, Aprils 1972. 

Univer sity U rb an I n t e r f a c.e^: I^s s iios, Methodol o.^y Prospects Haste rn 

• Psychologicar Association 43rd Annua] Meeting, Boston, Mass., 
Robert C, Brictson and Albert C; Van Dusen, April, 1972. 

The Ur ban University Student : A Political P rofile , Annual Meeting of 
tlie District of CoTuinbia^ Sociological Society, Hu\.'arQ University, 
Washington, D. C, Paul C. Shaw, May, 1972, 

Coijmiiunity Constraints on Apadeniic Plannin>T: Myths and Realities ^ 

Seventh Annual 'Con tTrence of t)i"e Society for Colle"ge and University 
Planning, Atlants, Georgia, Paul C- Shav; and Louis A. 'i'ronzo, 
August, 1972. 

Univer sity Urban Interface Research, Rjund ToMe Presentation, American 
SocI^ogTcaOrsslJcTr^^^ Annual Meeting, New Orleans, 

La., Robert C. Brictson> August, 1972, 

Multiple Pressures on Univ ersit y Governance, Round Table Presentation, 

American Spciolcgic<Tr Assocj.ation*^1972 Annual Meeting, New Orleans, 
La., Martha Baum, August, 1972. ^' ^ 

Researcli on Co mmun iversity Relation_s_, Sy}iTposiuni on Academic Reform of the 
AmeTicarn^sychological Associlition, 1972 Annual Meeting, Honolulu, ■ 
Hawaii, Albert C. Van Dusen and Robert C. Brictson, September, 1972. 



